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exigencies and the necessities of their herds They are a healthy, 
tough, brave people, and have oiten stamped their hard teet on 
Their neighbours We shall return to them presently 

Thirdly, and bordenng on the previous xone on the south and east, 
we have another one, also partially occupied by sandy and stony 
deserts, partially by highlands, and partly by fertile, alluvial lands 
and river valleys, inviting cultivation and the home of settled races. 
This third zone is sharply contrasted with the two former by being 
m a large part peopled by races who are tillers of the soil 
or sedentary herdsmen. Tor the most part they have fixed 
dwellings and live largely in cities and towns Less warlike than 
their northern neighbours, they are more skilled m the arts of life 
and more cultivated, and much the greater pait of the world's 
wealth of invention, progress, and knowledge m early times was 
their handiwork 

The great masses of the Himalayas and the plateaux ot Tibet 
sharply divide and isolate the more or less cultivated parts of 
Eastern Asia into two sections First is the very old community 
of the Chinese, with its cultural satellites Japan and Coiea. 
Secondlv, the Indian peninsula, which the great mountains guard 
and protect from the north Both of these long settled areas are 
thu=' cut ott and always have been so until later times, from a 
continuous mtercourso with the complementary coiiimunities of 
South-Western Asia and their culture, and notably from that of 
Persia North-Eastern Persia and China form, m fact, two strong 
buttresses against the nomads, on the lianks of the Himnla3^an 
uplift They have both suffered greatly at the hands of the steppe 
men at different times, but have continually revived again 

Since the beginning of recorded history there has been an 
internecine struggle between the nomadic shepherds o! the great 
Central Asiatic zone and their settled neighbours to the south- 
east and south-west, partly due to the predatory instinct winch 
induces the strong, rough races whose wealth and luxuries are 
few to rob and plunder those beyond their borders, who are more 
fortunate m these respects, while causes of quarrel are easy enough 
to find, partly also from the fact that as the population of the 
settled distncts has a natural tendency to grow bigger, and in fact 
to outgrow its resoinces, it has to spread over and occupy wider 
areas and thus to encroach on the limitless pastures of the shepherds, 
to wiiom hedges and boundaries and' piivate ownership are as 
much anathema as are towns and houses. 

The fight has been inevitable m Asia as in North America a nr! 
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of the strong, sturdy nomad by the weaker but more inielleclnally 
acute dweller in towns 

The struggle has necessarily been prolonged, bitter and bloody, 
and at times the world’s movement towards a higher culture has 
been paralysed and stopped for centuries, while the horses’ hoofs of 
the shepherds have trampled out the paradi^^e which human art had 
cieated over wide spaces 

It IS the histor}^ of the most famous and far-reaching of these 
tragical episodes and its consequences that has occupied many 
years of my life in the telling I propose in this volume to 
partially re-examme it with nev^ materials. The nomads have had 
a huge stage on which to play their part, which included Hungaiy in 
the west and as far as the great chain of mounlam^^ separating 
jManchuria fiom Mongolia and known as the Khingan range in the 
east I'his vast extent of country was inhabited until a few 
centuries ago by a continuous series of nomadic tubes, united not 
only by their physical features but also b}" their religion, by their 
manners and customs, and also b}'" their languages 

In none of these respects w^ere they, hoivever, quite homogeneous 
over this very wide area They have been divided into two great 
sections by the Chinese, who are not expert ethnographers, and in 
such cases have been generally guided b}^ geographical and political 
considerations rather than by ethnological ones These two divisions 
they call the Tunghu or Eastern barbarians and the Si hu or Western 
barbarians. The former answer very largely to the combined 
Mongols and Tungus of Eurc»pean writers, and the latter to the 
Turks and their neighbours of Ugnan or Finnish blood 

In both of these divisions a consideralile section of the quondam 
nomads have abandoned their old homes and their nomadic life, 
and have long settled clown as agriculturists and townsfolk Those 
of the Tungus (properly so called) who remain m their old haunts, 
namel}?, the tribes now living in Dauna, east of Lake Baikal and 
north of the Amoor, have letamed their old characteristics within 
their old homes, but the colonies they sent into the country now 
called Manchuria became cultivators ot the land, built cities, and 
formed a settled civilized race which has given two dynasties to 
China under the names of the Km or Golden Tartars and the 
Manebu 'I'artar*:: This has been the story in the Far East In 
the west the Turks have, as is very familiar, done the same Tliey 
stdl largely remain in tbeir old haunts, most typical specimens of 
a nomadic people (notably m the districts of Persia and Turkey 
occupied by Turcomans), but in India, Persia, and Turkey they 
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With these settled elements we have nothing to do at present. 
It IS with the still nomadic sections ol the races jnst mentioned we 
are alone concerned 

The physical features of all these nomads, a^ we shall see, agiee 
closely (though not so completely as has been supposed) with those 
of the Chinese and Burmese, Coreans and Japanese, and Blumenbcich, 
the first naturalist w^ho classitied the human race, put them all into 
one of his mam divisions, and selecting what he deemed a typical 
form of the whole stock, namely the race calling itself Mongol, and 
gave it the latter name He discriminated the type by a yellow 
skin, high cheek-bones, a flat, bioad face, black w^avy hair, and 
slanting e3^es, and named it Mongol or Mongolic 

Blumenbach's classihcation was based entireh’’ on physical 
qualities and ignored psychological, linguistic, and aesthetic ones as 
well as difierences of religion and custom. All of these, how^ever, 
are of prime importance in classifying so bpeciah^^ed a creature as 
man, especially if our purpose is to trace the various human 
families to their original t^’pes or sources and to follow their history. 

Language is especially useful for this purpose Although it is 
true, and has often been said by pure biologists, that men can 
change their language (and sometimes quickly) as thej’^ can their 
clothes, while the change in their physical qualities only takes place 
very slowly, in the long run both are liable to change A change 
from one language to another, however, involving the adopting 
of an entirely different syntax and vocabulary, has been very rare 
and local, and when not due to grafting or to conquest by strangers 
but to inward growdh it is very slow' Nearly all languages 
retain boulders and relics of earlier stages and ingredients by which 
their history can be traced It is plain that it has taken a ver\’ long 
period to cause the vast difference that really exists m humon speech. 
This IS notably the case wdien we compare the Chinese and Burmese 
languages with their monosyllabic w'ords, so-called tones, and 
absence of inflection or grammar with the entirely diHerently 
constructed languages of the Turks, jMongols, 'iungus, Coreans, 
and Japanese, who are like them ph^rsicall}' and were classed 
until them by Blumenbach This shows that these latter races 
are much closer akin m some respects to one another than any of 
them is to Chinese and its monosyllabic relatives. 

They are united together by a common feature in their syntax, 
namely, in forming their w'ords, or rather phrases, by 
agglutination This and the so-called process of harmonious 
change in consonants and vowels, together with a considerable 
similarity in the vocabulary, prove that they belong to one 
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had very special histones and founded long-endurmg empires, are, 
however, largely outside our present survey They have long 
ceased to he nomads, and both are probably mixed in blood 
I ineaii the Japanese and Coieans In regard to the languages ot 
the rest, namely, the Turks, Mongols, and Tungus, who largely retain 
their nomadic habits, there are, it not so great, still marked 
diherences, especially in the vocabulary, showing that tlic linguistic 
streams have tiow’ed through diltereiit channels for a long time 
They have neveithelcss suflicient common ties to make it impossible 
to Ignore any one of the three classes when treating of the history 
of another 

F(^r the present we will take it for granted that the zone now or 
lately occupied by the Central Asiatic nomads can be reasonably 
divided into three sections, those peopled by the Turks in the 
west, the Tungus m the east, and the true Mongols in the centre 

Of these the Mongols are the special subject-matter of this 
work, but we shall not understand it unless we also keep in view 
the other sections just named, and notably the Turks, whose story, 
so far as we know, begins considerably earlier The Turks in the 
last thirteen centuries have been the frontagers of ihe northern 
provinces of Persia, which they have mercilessly wasted, but it 
IS most important to remember that they were not always there 
They had predecessors in the western part ot their later haunts, 
who were very diherent from them and belonged to a very diherent 
race They were, m fact, Iranians or Aryans, and had a wide 
range In Europe they occupied the whole steppe country north 
of the Black Sea and also Hungary, where ir early times they were 
known as Scyths and Scoloti, and m later times as Alans, Roxolani, 
Cetse, and Dacians In Asia they extended across the steppes of 
the modern Kirghiz Kazaks and occujiied the borderlands of the 
Jaxaites or Sihun and of the Oxus or Jihun, and were there knov n 
as Sakae and Juts Thence they invaded Northern India and 
destroyed the Bactnan Empire They were practically of the same race 
as the Parthians, who again were merely nomad Parsis or Persians 
The famous horseman Persius was, in fact, their eponymos It 
was only wuth the destruction or expulsion ot these Aryan nomads 
from their old land that the Turks took their place, having come 
from their original homeland m the Altai Mountains and beyond 
This movement of the Turks probably began in the first century 
B c., and the intervention ot the Tokhari m Central Asiatic 
politics was fmall}” completed by the Huns, who had large numbeis 
of them in their armies The great thing to remember is that 
once upon a time a large section oi the nomadic herdsmen of Asia 
were not Turcomans but Aryans 
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Ihe nationality of the Huns of Euiopean writers has been much 
-discussed 1'hat they came Xiom the east and crossed the Volga 
into Europe is v/ell ascertained That they were t^^pical nomads 
and horsemen seems also cluar On the other hand, the speech 
of the modern Hungarians or Magyars, who ha.ve some claims to 
represent them, is not Turkish, but essentially a language of the 
UraliC or Finnic branch, with certain Turki'^h elements incorporated 
in it It IS possible, perhaps even piobable, that such tribes as 
the Kha'<^ars, Biilgars, Magyars, and Ungars or Unnugurs, who 
-came from the country of the middle Volga, were largely Ilgrian m 
blood and language, but were led and ruled bv a Turkish caste, 
namely the Huns, and lormed a mixed race only now extant in 
Hungary, In Bulgaria the stock largely remains but has adopted 
a Slavic language. Since their old homeland was the steppe lands 
•of the unaltered Ukraine of the low^er Volga and Ural they must 
have been nomads 

This seems to me to be the best solution of a difficult question, 
for no member of a purely Ugrian race now leads a nomadic life, 
while the Huns were typical nomads It would, in fact, seem fairly 
certain that the Hmngnu or Hiunnu, wdio in the later centuries 
of the pre-Christian era dominated the whole of Tartary and were 
in constant contlict with tlie Chinese, w'ere Turks, Ihis seems 
proved by the remains of their language and the statements of 
the Chinese annalists, "it was when the Huing Nu power broke 
dow'n m the Far East that the Huns are first found in Western 
writers The power of the Hiungnu was broken in tbe thud 
and earlv fouith century A D , and after their long lease 
the hegemony of Tartary parsed to another race knowm to 
the Chinese as the Yuen Yuen or Y'en Y'en, wdio were possibly 
of true Mongol and not of Turki-^h blood In a monograph I wTote 
on the Avars m the Ethnological Journal long ago, I ventured to 
equate these tw^o names as representing the same race, and to tins 
view I still adhere as the most probable It is, at all events, 
notable that just as the Huns appeared in Europe soon after the 
Hiungnu v/ere broken to pieces in China, so the Avais appealed 
there soon after the Yuen Yuen w'ere defeated in the Far East. 

It would appear that during the domination of the latter 
over Tartarv then actual habitat was largely limited to MongoLa 
or portions of it, while in the west the Turks properly so called 
occupied the Altaic region and the steppes and deserts of the 
Kirghiz Kazaks, subject doubtless to the hegemony of their eastern 
neighbours 

The latter's domination was, in fact, succeeded by that of the 
Turks, who now appear for the first time in the Chinese books. 
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The Chinese, having no letter r in their language, naturally corrupted 
the native name of the Turks, and they refer to them as Thmkiii or 
Tukm That the two names must be equated with each other has 
been placed beyond doubt by the discovery of seveial inscriptions 
left by these Turks of the fifth and sixth centuries and written in 
their own language, in which the same Royal names and the same 
events are ref ei red to as the Chinese attribute to the Thiukiii. 
The true Turks may have been the same people whom the Greeks 
called Tokhan, and who took part in the revolutions which followed 
the break up of the Grseco-Bactrian kingdom 

These Western Turks were infused with a considerable share of 
Aryan or Iranian blood, winch is evidenced m their less pronounced 
Mongolian features , their often possessing short beards, and other- 
wise ; and at the time when they conquered the Yuen Yuen and 
planted their capital m the lands near the Orkhon (which afterwards 
became the focus and centre of the Mongolian Empire), they hi ought 
with them some notable arts which they doubtless had learnt from 
their old Iranian neighbours They built towns, they set up 
inscribed monuments in stone, borrowed an alphabet from 
the Aramaeans or Syrians and wrote their inscriptions m it, 
and they apparently also largely adopted the Zoroastrian and the 
Mamchaean religions and rituals, and in later times were converted 
largely to Nestonanism, which had spread eastwards to China, and 
which had bishoprics scattered over a wide area in Central Asia 
Presently there was again a fresh orientation m the affairs of 
Central Asia, and the true or Western Turks lost the hegemony of 
Tartary, which once more passed to the Eastern Turks, formerly 
called, as we have seen, Hmngnu, and who had largely remained 
in their old quarters m Mongolia and its borders, and now appeared 
again under a new and more famous name, i e that of Uighuis, 
or as the Chinese call them the Hoeihoei They developed the 
culture which the true Turks had planted m Northern Mongolia, 
and their capital of Bishbaligh became m turn a famous entrepot of 
trade It is to the Uighurs that we owe a large part of the literature 
written m the early Turki language, and they became the teachers 
of most of their neighbours, including especially the hlongols 
They dominated Tartary at the time when the Nestorians had 
planted numerous Christian sees in various parts of Central and 
Eastern Asia as far as China, while Buddhism under the influence 
of a fresh afflatus made its way from China and appropriated 
Tibet and also made great conquests m China, Japan, and Corea, 
and very largely also among the Uighur Turks themselves, especially 
those living on the Tibetan frontier and in the towns of Eastern 
Turkestan, Kashgar, Khotan, etc., etc. While the intellectual 
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influence of the Uigliurs continued, the actual power of the 
Uighurian Empire presently began to break into fragments, which 
was natural in a country with such a widespread and diverse 
geographical facies as Central Asia This disintegrating process 
was emphasized by the entry of Muhammedanisni into Central 
Asia and the conversion of a large number of the Western Turks, 
including the Turcomans and the Empire of the Seijuks, which the 
latter founded in Persia and Asia Minor More influential, in so far 
as the fortunes of Central Asia were concerned, was the conversion 
of Eastern Turkestan to Islam. Concurrently with this, or rathe:^ 
at an earlier date, was the resuscitation of the power of the rude, 
nomadic, and warlike steppe Turks known as Kazaks, or, as the 
Chinese call them, Hakas, who supplanted the Uighurs of Bishbalig. 

We have now reached the point when the Mongols first appear 
by that name The reason for this preliminary survey is to 
emphasize the fact that what we know as Mongolia (which became 
m later times and still remains the homeland of the true Mongols) 
was for many centuries not occupied by IMongols but by Turks, 
that it was only after they had conquered these Turks of the later 
Mongolia that the Mongols began their campaigns of world conquest, 
and that we cannot therefore understand the early history of the 
Mongols at all without continual reference to the Turks To this 
we shall return presently, and will now turn to a survey of the 
geographical and biological features of IMongolia in its wider and 
more modern sense At present we are interested only in the very 
large area known to geographers as Mongolia, which lies between 
Siberia m the north and China m the south, and is bounded on the 
west by the Sailughem range of the great Altai Mountains and on 
the east by the Khmgan range This great area is grouped about 
a very large barren waste known as the Desert of Gobi to the Mongols, 
and the Shamo or Sandy Sea to the Chinese, which forms its most 
remarkable feature In the eyes of most people, in fact, Mongolia 
is a synonym for a desolate desert 

In the sense in which it is here used, however, namely as the 
homeland of the true Mongols, the larger portion of the country is 
far from being a desert and very far also from being homogeneous, 
either geologically or biologically 

We will turn to the notices of it given by recent explorers, and 
especially those who made it their residence for many years. 
Kuropatkm describes the greater part of Mongolia m this sense as 
forming '' a huge plateau comprising two great terraces, a higher 
one and a lower one The former constitutes what is known as 
North-West Mongolia, and is a high plain from 3,000 to 4,200 feet in 
altitude, which penetrates from the south-east m a north-western 
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direction between the Ektag Altai and the Khangai IMoun tains 
It has, he says, a true Mongolian character, i e. is covered with 
gravel and presents the appearance of a dr^- piaiiie devoid of to rests 
The same character is also exhibited by the bottoms of the bioad 
valleys, while the more elevated and hilly portions ot the country, 
especially on their northern slopes, are covered with larch, cedar, 
pine, and dedduous trees belonging to the Siberian flora When 
the forests fail they are marshy, or assume the character of Alpine 
meadows, e,g. the Khangai, the Tannula, and the slopes of the 
border ridges. The whole of this region is covered by excellent 
pastures. The forests decrease as we travel southwards , for 
instance, while both slopes of the Sa3mns are covered with forests, 
the Tannula and the Khangai Mountains have woods on then 
northern faces only, and the Ektag is quite devoid of woods, even 
on its northern side {Ency Bnt , nth ed , pp. 808-9). 

The lower terrace of the great plateau is occupied by the great 
desert called Gobi b}* the Mongols and Shamo by the Chinese (both 
meaning a stony or sandy desert, devoid of water and pasturage) 
It is bounded on the north-west by the slopes of the Kentei 
range and on the east and south-east by the great Khingan 
Mountains, from which it is separated, however, by a borderland 
about 100 miles wide and belonging to the foot-hills of the latter 
range Kuropatkm, like other observers, has protested, however, 
against the notion that the Gobi is a mere sand desert Nowhere, he 
says, does it contain such sand deserts as are found in the Trans- 
caspian territor^L but everywhere presents the characteristics of an 
open, fiat, or undulating plain covered with a hard coating of 
gravel, from which the wind has sw^ept the lighter and minuter 
particles of mud or sand, and from beneath which the hills and 
mountains protrude, littered with fragments of rocks much as 
islands protrude from the sea 

Richthofen proposed a Chinese name for it, namely Hanhai 
(dr}" sea), having concluded that it was once the bed of a now 
desiccated Asiatic Mediterranean sea which he dated in Tertiary 
times, but he admits that after traversing some 20,000 miles of the 
Mongolian plateau the professional geologists Bogdanovitch and 
Obrucheff only discovered one fossil on the so-called red Gobi or 
Hanhai deposits, namely the enamel of the teeth of a rhinoceros, 
which points to their having been of freshwater origin 

“ The total absence of marine deposits of the secondary and 
tertiary ages on the Mongolian plateau is more striking from the fact 
that deposits of these two epochs have been found everywhere on the 
outer slopes of the plateau ” (ib 809) The Gobi proper is really 
the deeper part of the trough extending over the low^er terrace 
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of the Mongolian plateau for over i,ooo miles from south-west to 
north-east, with a width of from xj50 to 550 or 600 miles in its south- 
western portion The plateau is built up of granites, gneisses, and 
a variety of cr^’stalline schists and slates, with limestones on its 
periphery, the youngest being Carboniferous, while considerable 
beds of basalt and other volcanic formations occur in the border 
ridges . The wind has been active m destroying the softer 
‘ red Gobi deposits ' and m sw^eeping the finer particles of mud 
and sand clean off the superficial gravels Clouds of dust envelope 
the slopes of the great Khmgan, and aerial agencies have un- 
questionably been at work in the deposit of the thick loess deposits 
which line the foot of the plateau and fill the valleys of Turkestan, 
but water must also have played a part in the laying down of these 
deposits, for usually they contain strata of pebbles in their lower 
parts . . . The surface of the Gobi lies at altitudes of 2,700 to 
3,000 feet, slightly increasing towards the Khmgan Mountains 
The lowest elevation hitherto determined on this plateau is 2,700 feet, 
but its surface is by no means level ; it is diversified by ranges oi 
hills from 200 to 1,000 feet above the general level of the plateau, 
and occasionally more (Khanula is 6,400 feet high). Perfectly fiat 
plains are of limited extent, as are also sandy plains, the surface 
being undulating as a rule and intersected by small ravines and 
protruding rocky areas In the central parts of the Gobi there 
are no rivers They only flow on its outward margin Such are 
the Onon, the Kerulon, the Khalagol , a tew small rivers flow from 
the Khmgan Mountains, but dry up as soon as they reach the Gobi " 
(lb 809-10) 

There are two great outliers of the desert which are notable 
for their connexion with Mongol histor}^ and their surroundings. 
First, the Ordus region, called Hotao by the Chinese It is 
enclosed by a great loop of the Yellow River, and bounded by the 
Lahuang Mountains on the south It is a gently sloping table- 
land, rising from 3,300 feet in the north, and near the Yellow River 
to 4,400 feet in the middle It is mostly covered with sand, 
with wide depressions (tsaidam m Mongolian), the basins of 
desiccated lakes. 

The other outlier is the so-called Alashan range. It stretches 
from N N W. to S S W for about 160 miles, with a width of 
about 16 miles, runs up to a height of 5,000 or 7,000 feet 
from the adjoining plateau, and reaches the actual height above 
sea-level of 10,000 to 11,000 feet in the only two passes that 
cross it It does not reach the limit of perpetual snow, but is 
extremely stony and wild. This range separates a vast district 
called Alashan, situated m Southern Mongolia, its northern 
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frontier corresponding with latitude 42°, and its southern with the 
Nan-shan highlands, having on the west those of Beishan, and on 
the east the Ordus It is also a plateau covered with a network 
of hills, its lowest parts being from 3,500 to 4,000 feet high, while 
the rest is from 4,000 to 5,000 feet Its chief river is the Edzm or 
Etsina. 

Notable lakes in the Mongolian land are the Dalai Nor on its 
eastern side, Ayar Nor and Ebi Nor in Sungaria, and Sogo Nor in 
the Etzma valley. These are salt lakes Freshwater ones are the 
Charatai Dabuson in Alashan and the Dabasana Nor m the Ortus 
country. There are few springs in the desert, and these are chiefly 
impregnated with salt or other minerals, while the few streams are 
shallow and often banked with salt or calcareous matter. 

Dr. Persis has quite recently graphically described the different 
kinds of surface in the steppes. He says they consist of fine drift 
sand, which the driving storm wind forms into sickle-shaped 
shifting dunes {barkhani) The loose drift sand is waterless, and 
for the most part without vegetation ; the barkham, however, here 
and there display a few poor saxaul and other shrubs Human life 
IS impossible 

The gravel deserts, also very extensive, which form the 
transition between the sand deserts and the steppes, have a sparse 
vegetation, and serve the nomads as grazing-grounds in their 
wanderings to and fro from winter quarters and summer pasture. 

The adjoining salt steppes, consisting of loam and sand, are so 
impregnated with salt that the latter settles down on the surface 
like rime. In spring they bear a scanty vegetation, which on 
account of its saline nature afiords excellent pasture for numerous 
flocks of sheep 

The lower steppes, consisting of loess mixed with much sand, are 
covered with luxurious pasture and m^^riads of wild flow ers, 
especially tulips, and on the drier ground with camel thorns [Alhagi 
camelontm) , without which the camel could not exist for any length 
of time These last steppes form the real pasture of the nomads. 
As a rule the rocky mountains are quite bare , they consist of black 
gleaming stone, cracked by frost and heat, and are waterless 
{Cambridge Med Hist , vol 1, 323-4) 

Gilmore, who lived so long in Mongolia and has described its 
different places so well, has some graphic notes about the Gobi. 
Thus he says " I saw Gobi under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances No ram had fallen, no grass had grown, there was nothing 
but sand and stones wnth last year’s grass dried and brown, and very 
little of that Here and there w^ere the ghost-like remnants of last 
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year’s growth of spear-grass, scorched with the sun and bleached 
with the weather, and the desolation was enhanced by the black 
rocks winch cropped up on perpendicular layers ” (ib 73) 

“ We rode from one scene of desolation to another more desolate 
if possible,” he sa^ys, “ and hour after hour we seemed to come no 
nearer to an end From the grassless gravel and sand glared up 
a fierce light and heat Stretch after stretch was passed without 
wells, tents, or inhabitants At length we left all traces of man 
and beast, left the road even, and entered on fresh scenes of fresh 
desolation, passing among rough and black rocks that broke through 
the ground in all directions Then came a stretch of ground almost 
covered with the famous stones of Gobi, of a misty, half-transparent, 
white colour, like arrowroot, among which were stones of various 
colours ” (lb. 73-4). 

“ Mongolia,” he says again, “ is supposed to be a waterless 
country. Wells, however, are fairly abundant, and water can 
generally be found near the surface In the country of sandhills, 
water can sometimes be found by merely digging out a few spade- 
fuls of sand, while in some districts both lakes and rivers abound 
All along the travelled routes there are wells and water in abundance 
for the most part, at intervals of several miles ; a traveller in 
entering Mongolia must be provided with buckets to carry water, 
but it IS an exceptional case if on the journey he sufters much from 
want of w^ater ” 

Again, the Mongolian land is often supposed to be trackless. 

On the contrary,” says Gilmour, ” there are great broad roads 
running through it in many directions, roads not made by the 
hands of man, but may be, by camels’ and horses’ feet, and they are 
so w^ell marked that a foreigner and a native, neither of whom had 
been that way before, followed one of them for two weeks and only 
left it at the very end. In fact, between the principal plains there 
are double tracks, one for camels and the other for oxen The 
latter travel slower and need more pasture and water than the 
former, and have to be accommodated It is only in the sandy 
parts of the country where the winds blow the sand away that the 
path becomes obscure ” 

South-Eastern Mongolia lies on the eastern slopes of the great 
Khingan range, entering like a wedge between the Rivers Nonni 
and Sungari Although its altitude is much lower than that of 
Mongolia proper its physical characteristics are similar On the 
other hand, it is much better watered (ib 810) 

Carruthers, in his Unknown Mongoha, speaks of this zone as 
coming under the climatic influences of the Pacific, and being 
in consequence a pasture-land well named by the Chinese '' The 
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Land of Higli Grass This was formerly Mongol, but is now 
rapidly becoming Chinese ; instead of tents and nomads and 
innumerable flocks, there are now farmers and colonists, who are 
rapidly breaking the soil and building settlements, and Southern 
Mongolia will soon be Chinese in all but name 

As above mentioned, the great winds have stripped the surface of 
its fine sand and mud and have exposed large surfaces of bare rock 
and boulders and accumulated vast sand-hills of so-called loess on 
its eastern and southern margins, w^hich are dotted with lakes and 
form a buttress to the splendid pastoral country behind, reaching to 
the hills beyond It is only on leaching these zones that water 
abounds m many rivers, and it is m them that the Mongol 
encampments are to be found, and there the pasture is excellent 
The grass plains, when the traveller leaves the stony and gravelly 
deseit and nears the Khingan Hills, are thus described by Mr Kidston 
in his report . “ The country immediately beyond the great sand- 
hill track is of volcanic formation, for we saw fragments of black 
honeycombed lava lying among the grass A day or tw^o later we 
passed through hills with outcrops of broken limestone rocks, but 
with these two exceptions the plain presented nothing but an 
endless sweep of grass, burnt almost white by the summer sun 
without a tree or bush to its surface Sometimes we passed through 
rolling grassy hills or across great billow’s of grass that rose and fell 
so gradually that they were almost imperceptible to the eye, but as 
a rule the plain swept out m one dead level to the horizon, which on 
every side presented a clean-cut edge without a wrinkle . . . there 
is no actual beauty in the plain itself, though the sense of unbounded 
freedom given by the limitless expanse that seems to stretch into 
eternity has a charm of its own that goes far to compensate the 
lack of actual beauty'' (Kidston, Report, 6-7). 

It is in the more attractive girdle of everlasting pastures and 
prairies which enclose the huge and terrible and virtually uninhabited 
wastes of the Gobi desert that the nomad hlongol tribes have their 
chief home and where they spend very useful and contented lives 
Their most potent enemies, perhaps, are the vicissitudes and the 
severity of the climate The temperatuie on the high tableland," 
says the same writer, is extraordinarily variable, and when the 
wind blows from the north-west the cold is paralyzing, in spite of 
brilliant sunshine " 

In the north-east and south-east, where the ram is more plentiful, 
the land is more fertile This ram is brought by north-east winds 
from the Polar seas, which are largely drained of their water by the 
frontier mountains From the south-east also come damp winds- 
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characteristic of the climate is its variation and its extremes of 
temperature and of dryness 

111 the 42nd degree of latitude the temperature in South-East 
Mongolia falls at night to -37° 7^ and continues more or less 
during the winter, while in summer in the same place the heat is 
quite tropical This is mtensilied by the absence of forests and the 
great dryness of the air, and there is a range of 50° to 60° m summer 
to - 26° 5' and more in winter ; and m spring and autumn the 
passage from one extreme to the other is very abrupt and induces 
most violent storms and hurricanes. 

In winter the weather becomes savage, and is marked by blizzards 
lasting several days Relating his experiences Mr Kidston says : 
“ The snow was driven m a horizontal cloud which blotted out 
everything within a few yards and stung one’s eyeballs like needles 
To windward both we and our ponies were coated with a sheet of 
ice , hair, moustache, beard, and eyebrows being converted into one 
solid mass, while even our e^^elashes on that side were tipped with 
little balls of ice. The side that did not catch the wind was quite 
dry, and the ponies, half white and half brown, looked like some new 
freak of nature ” (ib 14) Presently, when the cold had become 
almost Arctic, our author speaks of his provisions being frozen 
through and through. “ Potatoes,” he says, “ were like lumps of 
ice, meat had to be broken rather than cut, and some eggs which we 
had brought with us were frozen so hard that m spite of a preliminary 
thawing the yolks were still solid lumps of ice when the whites were 
perfectly fried,” etc , etc (ib 21) 

Timkofski suggests that the excessive cold is caused by the 
kovedjtt or sulphate of nitre mixed with the nitre with which the 
steppes are in many places covered (op cit 11, 287) 

Mongolia is essentially a cold country. Summer is long in coming 
and soon goes As late as May water frequently freezes in the 
basins, and m August ice may be seen again on the drinking troughs 
(lb ig6), and m winter the cold is said to sometimes reach 58 degrees 
below zero (ib 197). The force of the wind is so great that it 
dislodges the gravel and sends it hurrying downwards in a noisy 
Ciirrent, and it is so powerful that it is almost impossible to face it 
(lb 185). 

The contrast between winter and summer is remarkable ; the 
average temperature at Si-van-tse for January is 2° and for July 67°, 
while the air is very dry ; the annual rainfall at the same place 
being 18 inches, while only 1° of saturation was observed. These 
characteristics of the climate no doubt have much to do with the 
yellow, parchment-like skin of the natives, and perhaps also with 
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Friar William, long ago, speaking of the climate of Mongolia, 
says the cold in these regions is most intense, and from the time it 
begins to freeze it never ceases till May , even in the month of ]\Iay 
there was frost every morning, though during the day the sun’s rays 
melted it But in winter it never thawed, but with every wind it 
continued to freeze , it the wind in winter had been as strong as with 
us nothing could live, but the atmosphere is always calm till April, 
then the wind arises And when we were there the cold that comes 
on with the wind about Easter killed an infinite number of animals 
(Rockhill, op cit , p. 170) Carpini, speaking of Northern Mongolia, 
says the climate there is much unsettled m the middle of summer, 
when m other countries it is usually very hot There is plenty of 
thunder and lightning, by which many people are killed xVt the 
same season there falls snow m great quantity, and they have also 
violent tempests there of extremely cold winds, so that sometimes 
men can hardly keep in the saddle It never rams there in winter, 
but often in summer, but so little that it ofttimes hardly moistens 
the dust and roots of the grass. Hail also falls of great size In 
summer there is suddenl3^ a great heat, followed immediately by 
great cold , and the snow in winter is very abundant in some parts, 
but not in others (ib , note) 

The strands of ancient lake beds, Carruthers argues, prove the 
increasing desiccation of Mongolia, and he argues that a wide zone 
of country situated between the true Gobi and the mountain border- 
lands have been affected by this decrease m the rainfall, and this 
has largely diminished the available pasture-land, at altitudes of 
4,000 to 6,000 feet (op cit 307) 

The result of the aridity and severe climate of the central parts 
of the Great Gobi is a notable poverty of vegetable life It consists 
chiefiy of a small growth of hard grasses and salt plants Trees do 
not occur except in very limited sheltered places. 

The Sungariaii desert is a typical area, showing the poverty" of 
the vegetation of these Asiatic wastes where sand and gravel and 
clay mixed with hints afford small sustenance for plants When 
salt also occurs in the ground the conditions become still harsher 
There are no trees and only miserable shrubs such as the 
saxaul {Halochyla ammodendron) , Ephedra and Reaumuria Songarica, 
which specially characterize the stony ground, but also occur 
occasionally on sandy and loose soil , the salt plants 
Nitvana Schobena, the Kharmyk, Karagana pygmala, the 
Zygophylhim xanthoxylon, AtrapJiaxis compacia ; also, among the 
grasses the salt species Kahdtum, Suaeda, etc , are prominent Near 
the rare springs grows the derisun In spring there grow in a sickly 
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way the Zygophylliim macropterum, Phelip^sa salsa, Cynomamm 
coccmeitm, Rheum leucofyhizum, and the small Ttihpa umflora 

The most widely distributed of these plants, since they are found 
all the way from China to the Caspian Sea, are the saxaul and the 
derisun, and they are both very useful in the economy of Mongolian 
life The former is leafless like the so-called shave-grass The 
Mongols call it sal It grows in the fashion of a tree, and reaches 
a height of 360 centimetres, and its stem near the junction of 
the root is 15 to 23 centimetres in circumference. It grows 
mO'^t profusely on the northern slopes of the Alashan. Its 
appearance in the open desert region is rather woeful, and it is 
generally found growing in rows on the hfllorks. Although leafless 
it affords some shade It is used both as firewood and as food 
for the camels The wood is very hard and solid, and so 
brittle that it is quite easy to split the thickest stems, but it is 
useless for building purposes Its bark is juicy. Nevertheless its 
twigs burn readily, even when fresh It burns fiercely, and only 
glows for a short time. In May the saxaul bears small yellow 
flowers, and it has small seeds in September Another desert plant 
most useful to the Mongols is the derisun {Lastagrostis splendens), 
which affords shelter to many hares and crows It is the onl}" 
plant near the salt lakes When the ground passes from sand 
to gravel the plant ceases to grow, the ears springing directly 
from the root They are given to the cattle, and the poor collect 
the seed to make a kind of gruel Elms grow in the clefts ot the 
rocks 111 the same country 

The derisun is found m all Central Asia from qyj® N. latitude, and 
near the Ulungur Lake as far as 63!-°, where it occurs at a 
height of 4,000 metres It is found chiefly in Alashan, the desert 
of Gobi, Sungaria, and Turkestan, but only occasionally in Tibet. 
For some reason it does not occur at Lob Nor. When it occurs it is 
found m thick bushes, and gives good shelter to wolves and foxes ; 
the black-tailed antelope, wild camel, and the Sungarian hare 
chiefly feed on them Innumerable desert mice {Menones) make 
them their homes and feed on their sap, a substitute for water. 

It belongs to the grass section of plants, but grows to the colossal 
height of 210--70 centimetres Like the saxaul it grows in all 
Central Asia from the 36th to the 48th parallel. It flourishes 
greatly in the Ordus country and especially near the Yellow 
River, but only sporadically in Lob Nor and Tsaidam, and 
hardly at all m North Tibet and the Tanm valley, and thrives best 
in saline soils A full-grown man in the midst of a growth of 
derisun cannot see over the top of it, and easily loses himself. The 
plant is a greenish-grey in colour, with long flower plumes of a brown 
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colour. The growth of derisun beds affords excellent shelter for 
wolves, foxes, badgers, etc , and nesting-places for pheasants, quails, 
larks, and partridges. The Kirghiz use it largely as fodder for 
their cattle, and make cordage of it to fasten the felts on their 
yuits. The Chinese make summer huts and mats out of it 
(Prschewalski, Reisen in Tibet, 21-3). 

Southern Mongolia, says Mr. Sowerby, is absolutely destitute of 
trees. Only in the Ordus countrj^ did we see any trees at all, and 
then they were but stunted willows (op. cil., 22S). In his journey 
from Kalgan to Urga, 450 miles, Pumpelly only saw two stunted 
trees Withered plants are uprooted by the terrible storms and 
scattered about the steppe like patches of foam on the sea Tins 
reminds us that among the notable features of the Gobi mentioned 
by travellers are the whirlwinds and mirages The former rise up 
like columns of smoke, which are whirled across the desert. One 
form is like an inverted cone, the point touching the ground and 
the base raised towards the sk}’, with a long nucleus coming out 
of it like the pistil of a flower The desert-mirage represents 
lakes dotted with islands, marshes covered with reeds, and seas 
with promontories Kuropatkin, speaking of the poverty of the 
vegetation of the true Gobi, says that the derisun, the steppe 
acacia (Caragana) , and the fistulas are the commonest plants, with 
a number of Salsoiaceae (JSfiirayia), Ephedra, and poplars Populus 
diversifoha, a crooked tree, attains a height of 25 to 35 feet, 
with an almost invariably hollow trunk from i to 3 feet thick, along 
the rivers Except in a small district south of the Golbye Gobi, 
Prschewalski met only with some elms (Ulnms campcstris) The 
grass was very sparse In the Tarim depression the Asclepias, and 
the H all mode sicb'on avgenteiim (jonquil) abound , the poplar and 
elceagnus (which bears a Iruit like an olive) also grow there, but 
not at Lob Kor 

It ivould be difficult," says Prschewalski, “ to picture to one- 
self a more desolate landscape, the poplar woods, with their bare 
soil and covered only in autumn with fallen leaves parched and 
shrivelled with the dry heat, wnthered branches and prostrate 
trees encumbering the ground, cane-brakes, crackling under foot 
and saline dust ready to envelope you from every bough that you 
brush away 111 your path The poplars are so saturated with salt 
that on breaking a bough a saline incrustation may be seen in the 
wood Now, again, you come to acres of dead poplars, with broken 
boughs shorn of their bark, lifeless trunks never decaying, but 
crumbling away by degrees to be hidden m la^/ers of sand The 
neighbouring desert is even more dreary. While not a bird, not 
an animal, nothing but the occasional tracks of the timid gazelle 
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can be seen, but neither are there any meadows, grass, or flowers ’ ’ 
{Travels to Lob Nor, translated b}- Morgan, 1, 60 ) 

In the north, in the vast and hilly plain near the Orkhon, we 
have the mangrelia or wild garlic {Allium scorodoprasim), and wild 
flax [Lihum pevenne) It is very like cultivated flax, but difiers 
from it in shooting up fresh every year from its root It has 
a grassy and rather salt and bitter taste It easily becomes soft, 
and the water from it is good for wounds Wild flax grows in 
all uncultivated parts of Siberia, and also m the Government of 
Petersburg (ib 1, 33) 

Perhaps the most interesting and important plant which thrives 
in Mongolia and its border lands is the so-called Turkey rhubarb, 
the ginseng of the Chinese. Marco Polo speaks especially of its 
growing over all the mountains ot Tangut (in Northern Tibet), and 
says that merchants go thither to buy it and carry it the world over. 
The Mongols use it medicinally for animals, as do the Chinese, but 
not often for themselves The Mongols also use it sometimes for 
a dye (Rockhill, Journey of Rubriiek, 192, note) 

Among the most useful products of Mongolia are the reeds, 
which grow in such quantities along the rivers and m the marshes 
and valleys. They afford shelter for their camping grounds in winter, 
and are used for the manufacture of mats and many other useful 
articles They sometimes form a difficult barrier in crossing the 
marshes Thus, Prschewalski says, it is impossible to cleave a 
passage even for the smallest carts along the lower Tarim through 
the dense growth of canes growing to a height of 20 feet and upwards 
in some places and measuring an inch in the diameter of the stems 
Here monster canes fringe in one continuous alley the banks of 
the Tarim itself, while in shallow and more stagnant places grows 
the water asparagus {Hip puns) Besides the cane-brakes all over 
Lob Nor are found the cat’s-tail {Tryplia) and water gladiolus {Kiildja 
and Lob Nor, translated by Morgan, loi). 

An interesting feature of parts of the desert where the severest 
cold exists is the way some of the plants become acclimatized to it 
and acquire the toughness and capacity for facing hard conditions. 
Prschewalski said he had seen in the Kansuh Mountains yellow 
Alpine poppies {Papaver alpinum) dug out of such hard frozen ground 
that it could hardly be cut out with a knife, and yet it bravely put 
out flowers The local distribution is also difficult to understand. 

The variety of climate and contour of Mongolia, its mountains, 
forests, savannahs, or grassy plains, and its sandy and stony wastes 
and deserts necessarily induce a similar variety in its animal no less 
than its vegetable life The most interesting district in many ways m 
regard to its fauna is the most barren and unattractive wild part„ 
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where the absence of water and fodder make it practically un- 
inhabitable by man, especially when it is accompanied by the 
immense swarms of insects which worry the lives of domestic 
animals. This kind of country is chiefly found in Alashan and the 
steppes of the Ordus and in the land about Lob Nor and parts 
of Sungaria 

Among the animals found in these desolate lands, and practically 
there alone, are four which are very notable since their habitat has 
shrunk from a much wider one In regard to three of them, it 
extended in palaeolithic times westward into France and Britain 
I propose to speak at some length about these four animals, and 
shall begin with the one which was always limited, so far as we know, 
to the Mongolian area, namely, the wild, two-humped camel As is 
also the case with the wild horse, questions have arisen as to whether 
this animal is really wild or only feral, that is, descended from tame 
examples, wdiich have strayed away and become wnld, or been given 
their freedom under the influence of Lamaism The balance of 
opinion IS in favour of their being truly wild Anyhow, if feral 
like most mammals which have changed and have sported under 
the influence of domestication, they have reverted to the 
homogeneous stock from which they sprang Prschewalski argues 
that the camels are really wild, since the tame ones cannot copulate 
nor deliver their young without human help, but the wild ones can. 
He thinks they may have descended from true wild ones, which 
have been crossed with tame ones. 

Wild camels live in large numbers m North-Western Tsaidam, 
and also in the districts of Karlyk and Syrtyn hlakhai They are 
found in herds of live to ten and only occasionally of twenty, but 
never in greater bodies In outward appearance they differ con- 
siderably from the tame ones The Mongols of Western Tsaidam 
hunt them for their flesh, especially in the late autumn, when they 
are fat When on this chase they take a quantity of ice to supply 
themselves with water m the waterless wastes where the camels live 
They are not very wary, so that they can be killed with matchlocks 
The Mongols say they have an excellent power of smell, which helps 
them more at a distance than near by. Their rutting season is m 
February, and at that time they show great courage and will come 
up to the caravans on their way from Tsaidam to the town of 
An si chshonech, and the tame camels will on such occasions 
sometimes go off with the wild ones and not return again. 

Twenty years ago they abounded in Lob Nor, as well as along 
the foot of the Altyntagh and m the range itself. A hunter told 
Prschewalski he had killed more than a hundred in his time with 
a flint and steel musket. They have diminished with the increase 
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of population , but are still found in I.ob Nor, but not commonly 
Sometimes years pass without one having been seen. In others 
the native hunters get five or six They migrate from and return to 
the Kumtagh deserts, which are quite inaccessible to man from 
the absence of water — at least none of the Lob Nor men had been 
there In the very hot summer time they go to the higher valleys 
of the Altyntagh as far as a height of ii,ooo feet, and even higher, 
for they cross it and are found on the other side. 

Here the camebs thorn {Cahinum) abounds, and also the 
favourite but less plentiful Hedysanim In the winter they keep in 
the lower and warmer desert Their senses are much more 
acute than those of the tame ones, and they fly directly danger is 
scented. 

'' A camel I fired at,'’ says our author, went twenty versts without 
stopping, as I could see by its traces. We often saw their droppings 
and tracks m the narrowest gorges, where these tracks are mixed 
with those of the mountain sheep {pseudo -nahoor) and the arkan 
(Oil IS poh) Their pace is very swift, and they generally trot The 
camel is, however, not strong, and drops directly it is hit. It pairs 
in winter from mid- January to the end of February. At this time 
the old males collect the females m troops and j ealously guard them 
from their rivals, and even drive them into some secluded glen and 
keep them in it as long as the rutting season lasts Frequent fights 
take place between the rivals, in which they are often killed An 
old male will crunch the skull of a young one with his teeth. 
Females have young every three years, gestation lasting a year, and 
they never have more than one at a time. When caught the young 
camels are easily tamed and taught to carry a pack Their voice, 
which IS rarely heard, is a deep lowing sound, with "which they call 
their young The males utter no sound, even in the rutting season, 
but find their consorts by scent A hunter once reported a camel 
whose teeth had been quite worn down, showing they sometimes live 
to a good age In hunting, the Lob Nor people do not pursue 
them, but lie in wait for them at the watering-places." It is curious 
that Marco Polo makes no mention of the wild camel, which perhaps 
points to their being really feral They are first mentioned by 
Shah Rukh's envoys (see Cathay and the way thither, ch i, 66). 
The difference between wild and tame ones is as follows. They have 
more slender bodies and more pointed nozzles They have no corns 
on the forelegs, and the humps are half the size A seven-year-old 
camel from Tarim had humps only 7 inches high, while domestic ones 
have them as much as i-} feet. The hair on the top of the hump is 
short. The male has no crest or a very small one. The wild ones 
are all of one colour, namely, a reddish sandy shade. This is rare 
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With tame ones , the muzzle is more grizzled and shorter, the ears 
are also shorter 

Let us now turn to the wild horse The existence of wild horses 
in the Eastern Russian steppes, between the Dnieper and the 
Caspian, has been reported by several naturalists, and notabl}’ by 
Pallas in earlier times and Poliakot in later ones The}-" are called 
tarpans by the natives, who do not doubt that they are really wild 
and who hunt them m the spring The herds are composed of small 
numbers led by a stallion, which are sometimes recruited by run- 
away tame ones Pallas thought they were feral, and descended 
from hordes which were turned out to provide for themselves after 
the siege ol Azof at the end ot the seventeenth century 

Gnielin says of them, the largest of the wild horses is scarcely to be 
compared with the smallest of domesticated ones. The head is 
very large m proportion to the rest of the bod}^ , the ears are pointed 
and either of the same size as those of the domesticated animal or 
long and pendulous like those of the ass , the mane is very short and 
curly , the tail is m some instances thick, in others sea nty, and always 
shorter than in the tame horse The colour is in\’'ariably that of 
the mouse, wnth an ashy shade underneath the belly, while the legs 
from the knee downwards are black , the coat is long and thick, 
more like fur to the touch than horse-hair They also have round 
obtuse noses {Travels, 254). 

A striking resemblance has been noticed between the tarpan and 
the extinct horse of the caves ofSolutre (near Macon) ^particularly in 
regard to the size of the body, head, etc 

The general view is that the tarpans, while closely resembling 
the original wild horse, have been somewhat sophisticated by being 
mixed with tame mares 

A more unequivocal form of the original species from which the 
horses sprang is the one which in late years has been rediscovered 
in Mongolia \Mien Prschewalski made one of liis journeys thither 
he received the present of a skin from which Poliakof described his 
Equus Prschewalskt, which he discriminated as a separate geographical 
race from the tarpans Since then we have learnt more about these 
Mongolian wild horses, and specimens have even been imported into 
England by the Duke of Bedford They are called dberlik adu, 
1 e wild herds, by the natives They are rare in Western Tsaidam, 
but are abundant about Lob Nor They live m herds, and are very 
shy and wary. They apparently unite some of the qualities of the 
horse and wild ass Thus they possess the four callosities on the 
legs , on the other hand, their tails are only partially covered with 
hair and they are destitute of a forelock Their colour is uniformly 
bay, with black and long tails reaching down to the ground. 
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They are about the same size as the Asiatic wild asses, and like 
them have a long head but shorter ears In colour they a.re 
dun, with a yellow tinge shading into white on the belly Tneir 
hair IS long and wavy, and red on the head and nasal bones, while 
the end of the nose is covered with white hair, but thev have 
no stripe along the back like all the Asiatic asses [Riverside Nat, 
Hist , V, 256) 

Father Gerbillon speaks of the killing of a wild horse some 
25 miles north of Lake Kulun m Eastern Mongolia, but none oi the 
Mongols I met, says Campbell, knew of such a beast, and it probably 
no longer exists in East Mongolia 

The wild ass (kulang, Asinns kiangi) is the most remarkable animal 
of the steppe of Kuku Nor In size and form it is like a mule The 
upper part of its body is dark brown , its lower part white, to the 
mouth and throat and breast. Its head is big, so are the ears, which 
stand upright, and it has big brown eyes It has a long tail and 
a short mane Its hair is woolly and bushy ; the outside of the ears 
is dark, the inside white It is spread over the woodless mountains 
of Kansu, and in Kuku Nor, Tsaidam, and Northern Tibet The 
steppe is not the onl}^ habitat of the kulang It does not avoid the 
mountains where good food and water are to be had, and Prschewalski 
says he often found troops of them m Northern Tibet. They 
generally live m herds from ten to fifty individuals Herds of 
100 or more are only seen m the Kuku Nor district, but this is seldom. 
The herds consist of mares, led by a stallion. Full-grown and 
vigorous stallions have as many as fifty mares m their harems, 
while young ones have from five to ten If an intruder comes, the 
leader of the herd at once attacks him with hoof and mouth This 
is especially in the rutting season, which begins in September and 
lasts a month The foals are born m May, and apparentl}^ form 
separate sexual herds, as only a few young foals were seen by 
Prschewalski with their mothers They have a wonderful sight and 
smell, and it requires great skill in the hunter to kill one, especially 
as they are very tough even when hit. They are most easily 
overcome at their drmking-places 

“ The natives are very fond of their flesh, especially in autumn, 
when they are fat The frightened kulang always runs against 
the wind, with its big ugly head held aloft and its tail stretched out. 
In its flight the herd follows its leader, forming a line After 
running for some hundreds of paces they collect together in a bunch, 
halt, and turn towards the object which has scared them and stop 
a few minutes, during which the stallion advances a little to explore, 
and then the whole withdraw again for some hundreds of paces The 
cry of the stallion, Prschewalski says, he only heard twice, once when 
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summonmg a number of mares which had strayed and the second 
one when challenging another stallion It consists of a dull, 
moderately long neigh, and is accompanied by snorting'' (op. cit 

359-60) 

Besides the three very typical steppe animals just named there 
IS a fourth, the habitat of which was once much wider It is a 
curious and bizarre form of antelope, which also existed in Western 
Europe in palaeolithic times and has been long extinct there, namely, 
the so-called Saiga antelope or water-buck. It differs from the other 
members of the group in its sheep-like face ; especially is this so in 
the female, but the erect anuculated horns of the male take away 
the resemblance to a sheep. The nostrils at the end of its much- 
prolonged snout are very capacious A thick tuft of long hair 
beneath the eye overhangs the cheek, and a similar one depends 
from the ear It also resembles the sheep in discarding its fleece en 
masse, in jumping, and in butting with its horns (Riverside Valley 
Nat Hist , V, 332-3) Its bones have been found in caves m the 
Carpathians, together with stone implements, and m the Volga 
Valley, near Sarepta Not longer ago than the last century it was 
very numerous m Western Siberia, and Pallas mentions having seen 
herds of it on the Irtish, below Semipalatinsk, where it has now 
been completel}^ forgotten It is also now rare near Lake Balkhash, 
where it recently was as common as the kulang In Rytchkof's time 
it roamed near the Jaik It is now limited, as I have said, to the 
most barren wastes of Mongolia, where it lives with the wild camel, 
horse, and ass 

A widespread and characteristic wild animal of the districts 
occupied by the Mongols is the gazelle, which exists m two closely 
allied forms, one being widely spread all over the Gobi, but they are 
not found together They are named G giitiurosa (doeren) and 
^ubgiiilKrosaves-pQctively The chief characteristic of the latter is its 
long black tail, whence it is called khara sultai, or black tail, by the 
Mongols and huang yang, or yellow sheep, b}^ the Chinese It is 
assiduously hunted by the Mongols, and is often named m their 
sagas and legends. Mr Sowerby says of it, "It is called the 
goitred antelope on account of the enormously distended larynx " 
The reason for this is not very clear, since it does not seem 
to possess a voice. Its sight and smell are phenomenal, and 
so is its speed. The female is hornless, while the horns of the 
male, though not large, are well shaped and graceful. It lives m 
the Ordus country, the Gobi, and as far north as 45°. In the 
south m Alashan, Kuku Nor, and Tsaidam, and thrives m the 
wildest and most barren parts of the desert, and as far from man as 
possible Prschewalski remarks that it is an unsolved problem how 
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it drinks, for it is found hundreds of kilometres from any brook or 
spring He suggests that it gets what it wants from the sap ol the 
plants growing m the salt marshes It is found singly or in 
pairs, or three to seven together, and m winter from fifteen to 
twenty, but no more It does not mix with the other antelope, the 
G guttuvosa. It is remarkable for its good sight, hearing, and 
smelling, and its acute baffling of the hunters It feeds in the early 
morning and evening only, and lies down the rest of the day, and its 
colour IS so like the loam and sand of the desert that it is well pro- 
tected It loves, however, to stand as much as a whole hour or more 
on a high hillock, where it is conspicuous to the hunter, but, of 
course, can survey the country better. 

Two other animals are very characteristic of the Mongolian 
steppes, one of them especially, namely, the hamster or malik 
{Cncetiilus) , the Pharaoh's rat of Marco Polo, who speaks of the 
Mongols eating it, and says there were great numbers in the 
burrows on the plains (book i, ch 52) Colonel Yule, m his 
note, has confused it with the Alactaga or jumping mouse (voL 1, 
p 246, note 3); m a later page M Polo speaks of the multitudes of 
them, on which the people live all the summer-time (ib., book iv, 
ch 20). Its burrows are innumerable in some parts, and 
notably in the Chakhar country Its noticeable feature is the 
possession of highly developed cheek pouches The hamsters are 
about 10 inches long, with a hair}?- tail about 2I inches They are a 
yellowish-brown m colour, with black, reddish, and yellowish marks 
on the head and the under parts, -while most of the limbs are black. 
The mahks hoard up stores of food in their underground galleries, 
have a long hibernation, and on reviving in spring pair and 
produce their young in May and again in summer, and have a 
numerous progeny. They have already cut their teeth when born, 
soon open their eyes, and shift for themselves in a couple of weeks 
(Riverside Nat Hist , v, 113-14) 

The marmot takes the hamster’s place on the more hilly districts 
of Uchimuchm auxd the Khalkhas, and its flesh and fur cause it to 
be perpetually pursued The Mongols use its fur as trimming for 
the sleeves of their robes and for their winter caps They abound 
about Urga, apparently on account of the abundance of the wild 
rhubarb there, on the roots and leaves of which they feed (Timkofski, 
ih 425) 

Bell, in his famous voyage, speaks of the number of the marmots 
and also of the abundance of rhubarb in the environs of Urga, and 
says : “In those places where there are only a dozen tufts of 
rhubarb, burrows covered wnth leaves are constantly found at short 
distances It is probable that the marmots feed on the roots and 
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leaves of this plant, while their digging propensities tend to 
propagate the seeds ” 

Mr. J H Miller has a few breezy words about them. He says 
that as he rode along the springy turf the shrill whistle of the 
marmots resounded on every hand By the autumn these jolly 
animals have amassed such quantities of fat, preparatory to their 
winter sleep, that the^^ present a most comical appearance Their 
short legs are almost invisible, and as they make for their holes 
they look just like large muffs rolling down the hillside 
(op Clt 3-ii-2) 

They are chased with dogs or shot with guns In the late autumn 
when the marmots return to their winter quarters, and before 
the ground is hard frozen, the}^ are often dug out of their holes 
in large numbers Mr kliller describes two methods of hunting 
the marmot among the Mongols One is merely to make a low 
breastw^ork of reeds within 30 yards or so of a well-used burrow, and 
to lie patiently behind it till a beast appears In the other the hunter, 
on locating the marmot outside his hole, advances boldly towards 
it at a rapid walk, carrying his gun in his right hand and incessantly 
waving a bunch of white sheep’s wool attached to a stick or a fox's 
brush m his left. This unusual sight so excites the curiosity of the 
marmot that he will often sit bolt upright at the entrance to his 
hole and allow the hunter to approach close enough for a hurried 
shot (Carruthers, op. cit , p 342) In valle^^s where there is plenty 
of water, rivulets are taken from a stream to the mouths of the 
marmots’ holes, and thus they are driven out or drowned (ib 19) 
The Alactaga, or jumping mouse, is also very frequent in these 
steppes of jMongolia Its name has really been taken over from 
the IMongols, wdio call it allactahai , the Chinese name it thao 
t'u tzu, meaning jumping hare The Mongols have a superstition 
that it sucks their cows It is semi-diurnal m its habits, and 
skips about in the twilight m an uncanny way, and refuses to enter 
a trap or take a bait (Sowerby, op cit , p 203). 

On the sandhills of the Kesikten district in the east of hlongolia 
roe deer [Cevvus pyravgus) occur in small numbers, and, says 
Campbell, near the Kentei Mountains I heard of elk and saw^ some 
horns, which were used by the Chinese as medicine They are 
called hautchar by the traders, and wu gather from the pages of 
Du Halde, two centuries ago, that they then had a wider range m 
the forest regions of Northern Mongolia 

In the north-w^estern wooded country the Mongols hunt the red 
stag or maral, which as w^e might expect from the climate is more akin 
to the Canadian variety or w^apiti than the European Their horns 
are easily sold to the Chinese, who use them as medicine 
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An unexpected animal found m Western Mongolia, as it is in 
jMancliuria, and which we associate with very tropical conditions, is 
the tiger. In those northern regions it does not attain the great size 
it has in India, but is considerably smaller, and its pelage becomes 
thick and woolly. 

The wolf is common, and exists in two sliarph' contrasted varieties 
of colour, a small breed of a yellow and the other, big and fierce, 
of a blue-grey colour They are prominent elements in the Mongol 
folk-tales as in those of other nations, and the j\Iongols sufler much 
from their predatory raids on their cattle and sheep. Bears do 
not occur 111 Mongolia proper 

In the Ordus country and Alashan there are two wild sheep 
{Ovis argalis and 0 darwini) In the mountains of Alashan and 
Khara narun ula, the Siberian goat (^only in the Ivlts Khurkhu) 
Lagomys ogoiona, the wolf, fox, the izel [Ennaceiis anratiis), 
Merioiies anceps, and the golden hedgehog, but curiously the bear 
does not occur This abounds, however, on the Thiaii Shan range 
(Prschewalski, Reisen m Ttbet, 252). 

jNIarco Polo has a sentence about the animals pursued by the 
Mongols in his day in this district “ You find in their country,” he 
says, “ immense bears entirely white and more than 20 palms in 
length There are also large black foxes, wild asses, and abundance 
of sables — the creatures, he says, from the skins of which they 
make those precious robes that cost x,ooo bezants each There 
are also ermines m great numbers, and Pharaoh's rats ” The 
country, he says, is very wild and trackless (ib , book iv, ch 20). 
'The mention of the white bears shows that Marco Polo's survey 
here extended as far as Siberia 

In North Mongolia foxes (Cams corsac), raccoon dogs (Cams 
procyomdes), hares (Lepus tolai) (which abound in the long grass) 
and lagoons, badgers, moles, and hedgehogs are numerous, and 
colonies of hamsters and field-mice abound (Campbell, op cit , 28) 
The only Mongols regularly addicted to hunting are the Unangkai 
or forest men The forests of the Altai and the Yenissei, in which 
they live, abound with game, and they hunt stags, bears, otters, 
sables, martens, foxes, w^olves, marmots, and elks. Sables, foxes, 
and wmlves they generally catch in traps which they obtain from the 
Russians The other beasts here named they shoot with guns As 
they are often short of lead they kill the bears and stags with round 
pebbles covered with wood They make their own very indifferent 
powder from saltpetre and sulphur supplied by the Russians 
Among the birds of the country the mention of a few must suffice 
Pallas’ sand-grouse (Syrrhaptes Pallasti) abound everywhere (chiefly 
in the Kentei Valley) . (This seems to be clearly the barguerlan of 
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Marco Polo, on which he sa^^s the falcons fed ) It will be remembered 
that in 1859 and subsequent years this bird made its way in con- 
siderable flocks to Britain, especially to Yorkshire (see Yule’s Alarca 
Polo, 1, 364-5) . The grey partridge and the quail {Colimus jap omens) 
abound, while the bustard is not infrequent Eagles, ospreys, hawks, 
kites, and owls are common. Of water and marsh birds on 
the rivers and lakes the number is legion * cranes of two kinds, 
plovers, sandpipers, godwits, snipe, herons, coots, swans, geese, 
ducks, innumerable cormorants, terns, and gulls. 

In regard to the birds of the Gobi, Prschewalski tells us that 291 
have been recorded. Only a few of these are permanent dwellers 
there, however The great bulk are migratory, and the natives 
almost ail nest in the hills or by the lakes and streams. Characteristic 
of the residents aie the sand-grouse above-named, Corvus corax, 
Athene phimipes, Podoces Hendersom, P. BiddulpJn, the latter only 
occurring m the Tarim country, Passer ammodendri, and P. iimtdus, 
the former in Sungaria and the latter wherever the saxaul is found 
The Otocons alhxgula occurs chiehy on the Tarim, the Erythrospiza 
Mongohea (in low meadows), and the Pyvgelanda Davidiana, 
Melanocorypha Mongohea, and the small Alaudteha Cheleensis on 
barren ground Of the migrants which breed there, the chief are 
Milviis melanotis, Upnpas epops, Saxtcola afrogulans, S. Isabelhna, 
Lanius arenanns and phcenicurns, and seldom Grus vtrgo, and on 
the salt lakes Talorna cornoia and Casarca ruiila 

The crossing of the steppe by the migrating birds induces a great 
mortality from the want of water and food There begin to pass 
over in August great flocks of geese and ducks, which drop down 
111 very indifferent puddles, and the smaller birds can be caught by 
the hand (ib. 49) Hume, the famous ornithologist who so greatly 
enriched the British Museum’s collection of bird skins, has an 
interesting passage about the migration of the birds across this 
repelling conntr}^. He says the highest ” ranges oppose no 
invincible obstacle to the periodical migration, of even the tiniest 
and most feeble-winged of our songsters It is startling to think 
of birds like the Phylloscopi, ill-adapted as they are to prolonged 
flights, and wdien not migrating, rarely flying more than a few yards 
at a time, yearly travelling from Yarkand to Southern India and 
back again How these butterfly-like mites brave m safety the 
vast mountains and almost Arctic deserts absolutely devoid of 
vegetation, where the thermometer habitually varies 50° in twenty- 
four hours and a breeze springing up sends the mercury down below 
zero, is venljr a mystery {Lahore to Yarkand, pp 190 et seq ) 

The great feature of the bird fauna of Mongolia is the incredible 
number of water-fowl which visit it m the breeding season gulls. 
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swans, geese, and various kinds of ducks, accompanied by a great 
flight of waders For days together, sa^'s Prschewalski, they speed 
onwards from the W S W towards the east in search of open winter 
before the great mass of the pools are thawed Their favourite 
haunts being the fiat mudbanks overgrown with low saline bushes, 
vast flocks of them would congregate, making a noise like a 
hurricane when rising It would be no exaggeration to say there 
were as many as two, three, or even five thousand together 
The flocks followed each other incessantly, and they must need 
a prodigious quantity of food to feed them Not a bird flew 
directly from the south, showing that the migrating birds and 
especially the water- fowl do not venture to cross the lofty and cold 
Tibetan mountains on their journey from the trans-Himalayan 
country, but pass over the difficult country at its narrowest part 
(op cit , ed Morgan, pp 117-18) 

Of reptiles there are two kinds of lizards (Podarces and 
Phrynocephalus) and eight kinds of snakes, of which the most 
common are Laments spinalis and Tngno cepJialus In the Ordus 
country is a tortoise [Trionyx sinensis) and two frogs [Rana 
temporalis and esculenia). Frogs do not occur elsewhere in 
Mongolia, but there are two toads, Bufo viridis in the west and 
Raddei m the east (Prschewalski, Tibet, 253 ) 

There is abundance of fish in the larger sheets of water, the 
chief being two kinds of carp, the Marena [Coregoniis Marenia), 
and another of the genus, the former the natives of Lob Nor call 
balik, 1 e fish in general, and the latter, with a spotted back, they 
call iazel 

The J\Iongols since their conversion to Buddhism have almost 
entirely ceased to kill or eat either birds or fish, no doubt because 
they are afraid of exasperating the spirits of the air and water 
•embodied in these flying and swimming animals 
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THE CHARACTER, HOME LIFE, AND SURROUNDINGS 
OF THE MONGOLS. 

I T has often been remarked as strange that the Mongol race, which 
once nearly overwhelmed the world and became proverbial for 
its martial virtues, its cruelty and truculence, its indomitable 
courage and hardness, should m our day have so entirely altered in 
all these respects Probably no race in history has been so entirely 
changed m real essentials, m character and disposition, and in 
some very important other respects, by a change in its religion, 
while retaining so much of its ordinary domestic surroundings and 
habits as the Mongols have My friend Mr C. W. Campbell has 
well described the changes in his Government Report entitled 
Journal in Mongolia, 33-5. 

“ Before,'’ he says, the Mongols, under Jinghiz Khan, began 
campaigning against the world, they were addicted to the species 
of internecine squabbles which we associate with the civilization of 
the American Indian. They ivere predatory and aggressive, and 
perforce worked oh superabundant energy in intertribal conflicts 
until they waxed strong enough to undertake distant forays against 
external societies. This combative activity remained a characteristic 
long after the decline of the Mongol dominion in Asia and, so far as 
^Mongolia proper is concerned, its subsidence synchronizes roughly 
with the rise of the Manchus in China The Mongol of to-day, if 
not a thoroughly peaceful creature, has lost the old fierce predatory 
instinct, and the fight m his blood finds sufficient vent m horse-races 
and wrestling matches " 

If a Mongol of the twelfth century was resurrected he would 
find among his countrymen that the religious milieu was widely 
different from that m which he had grown up Instead of a few 
Shaman sorcerers, who were probably no more numerous relatively 
than priests are in our communities, he would find that at least 
one- third of the race have devoted themselves to spiritual things ; 
and are living a form of life in magnificent buildings and undergoing 
a mental discipline which to him would have been surpassingly 
strange These monks, he would notice, acted with a solidarity 
and astuteness which made them virtually the only social 
authorities in the land ; and this powerful organization, however 
unsuccessful it might be, in serving its own material interests, 
preached a religion of lenity and piety, of arrest of passion and 
submission to fate, as different m essentials from the religion of his 
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day as light from darkness This dominant ecclesiasticisni is the 
great social factor which distinguishes the old Mongol societ}^ from 
the modern. It was not home-grown. It came from Tibet in the 
declining period of the Ming dynasty of China, and its influence 
was already notable by the time the Manchus came to deal 
with Mongolia.’' 

The Manchus, indeed, probably had a great deal to do with the 
widespreadmg of this new faith in Mongolia, and had excellent 
political reasons for encouraging it “ They saw at once,” as 
Mr Campbell sa^^s, ” that it was the only organization which was 
not limited by tribal divisions ; that its whole teaching was 
peace ; that the weight of its influence must lean to peace , that the 
celibacy and monkish life of so large a proportion of the young and 
strong part of the male population must increase the pressure for 
existence and make for peace, since the working population would 
be diminished They moulded their policy accordingly. The 
Lamaistic Church has been recognized, supported, and when 
necessary, controlled with a solicitude quite foreign to the methods 
in China proper, and the result of this has been a curious 
equilibrium of the social forces and a change of the natural 
disposition which seems to have lemoved the Mongols from the 
list of aggressive nations ” (ib 34) Tins great mass of idle 
men has no doubt greatly affected the economic condition of the 
country. Their herds have diminished, and so has the birth-rate. 
Carruthers very properly contrasts the modern Mongol with his 
neighbour, the Kirghiz, who'^e mode of life is ver}^ like his o\\ n, but 
who has retained his Mgour and masculine virility, his enterprise 
and his prosperity, because he has escaped the benumbing influence 
of Buddhist teaching and practice 

I will postpone an account of the changes introduced in the 
Mongol polity and life by the change of religion to a later page, 
and first describe those features of the race which show little or 
no change since the earliest notices of them winch we possess In 
regard to their physique, the most unmixed type is to be found 
among those of them who live north of the desert, namely, the 
so-called Khalkhas, who have broad, flat, lean faces, with prominent 
cheekbones , the upper part of the nose is flat, the chin small, 
broad fleshy lips, and the teeth sound till old age They 
have small, almond-shaped, sparkling bright eyes, -with brown 
pupils, but not distinctly slanting like the Chinese, big ears which 
stand out from the head, and round skulls They have black 
wiry hair, which they shave over the forehead and let it hang 
behind m a plaited pig-tail, scanty beards (which are made more 
so by the practice of plucking out the hairs or shaving it), dark. 
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sunburnt, yellow skins, and thick-set sturdy bodies, and many ot 
them are over the average size. From continually riding with short 
stirrups they are all bow-legged 

Pallas says the bodies and faces of the Kalmuks are naturally 
of a light colour, and the young people are specially so Their 
habit of letting their children go naked and exposed to the hot sun 
in summer and the smoke of the yurts in winter, while the older 
ones often take off their nether clothes, especially at night, turns 
their skin to a yellow colour The women often have very white 
bodies, and among the upper classes especially so, which contrast 
with their black hair (Pallas, Mong Volh , g8) 

On the south-east frontier, and notably among the Chakhar tribe, 
the Mongols are much mixed with Chinese blood, and resemble the 
latter m having less high cheekbones and more regular profiles, and 
like them also they shave their heads entirely, only leaving enough to 
make a pig-tail These Southern Mongols have also largely adopted 
Chinese costumes and Chinese food In the south-west of Mongolia 
there has been a similar intermixture of blood with the Tibetans, 
while the Kalmuks have been affected by the Turks and the 
Buriats by the Tungus The Lamas entirely shave their heads, 
using Chinese knives as razors, having previously softened the hau 
with hot water, and they wear neither beard nor moustache. 

Carpini describes the Mongol appearance as ‘‘ differing from the 
rest of mankind by the greater breadth between the eyes and 
cheekb, with their cheekbones standing out a good deal from the 
jaws, flat, small noses, wuth small eyes with lids drawn up to 
the eyebrows Nearly all of them are of short stature, and small in 
the waist Nearly all have very httle beard ; a few have some 
hairs on their upper lips, and a beard which they never 
shave The}’’ wear crowns of hair on the tops of their heads like 
clerks (among us), while the}- shave the rest from one ear to the 
other for a width of three fingers, and right round the crown. On 
their foieheads they also shave a space of two fingers, and let the 
hair grow longer on either side than in front The rest of their hair 
they let grow like women, making two plaits of it, and tying them 
behind the ear They also have small feet ’h 

Vincent of Beauvais describes the shaving of part of the hair in 
greater detail He says they cut it across the head and both 
temples to the ears, so that the shaved part of the head is shaped 
like a horse-shoe They also shave the back of the head The 
rest of the hair they wear long, and made into plaits behind the ears 
Albencus Trium Fontium,'' in his Chyomcon, writing in 1239 
describes the Mongol appearance from one who had seen them as 
having a big head, a short neck, a very big chest, big arms, httle 
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legs, and as being wonderfully strong (Rockhill, Travels oj Rubruk, 
xiii, note) 

The language of the true Mongols is separated into a number of 
dialects which have been affected by the speech of their neighbours 
in different places, but only moderately. There are more marked 
differences between Mongol and its two principal outliers, namely, 
the Kalmuks and Buriats, which are sufficient to make it difficult 
to readily understand each other, who have been geographically 
separated from the true Mongols for a long time 

Julg says of the Mongol language " It is divided into three mam 
dialects — East Mongolian, West Mongolian or Kalmuk, and Buriat 
They are closely related when we examine their roots, inflection, 
and grammatical structure The difference between them is so 
slight that whoever understands one of them understands all 
Phonetically a characteristic of all is the harmony of vowels, which 
are divided into two chief classes, the hard, a, o, u, and the soft, 
e, 0, u, between which i is in the middle All vowels of the same 
word must necessarily belong to the same class, so that the nature 
of the first or root vowel determines the nature of the other or 
inflection vowels The consonants preceding the vowels are equally 
under their influence Mongol and Kalmuk do not differ much 
m the spoken language, but the Kalmuks write according to their 
pronunciation, while the Mongols do not The chief difference 
is in the pronunciation of some letters. Thus East Mongolian ds 
is in Kalmuk soft 5 In Kalmuk the soft guttural g is omitted 
between two vowels, while the latter are united into a long vowel 
Thus Mongol khagan, ruler, becomes khan ; M dagan, voice, 
sound, K. dan, dun , M. dologan, seven, K. dolon ; M. ogola, 
mountain, K. ala, ula , M nagor, lake, K nor, nnr , M ulagan, 
red, K. ulan ; M dahagan, mountain range, K dahan ; M. bar agon, 
eight, K. baron burun , M. cliilagon, stone, K chelon or clmlun , 
M. jirgogan, six, K suvgan , M dsegan, left, K son ; In these 
peculiarities Buriat resembles East Mongol 

“ The noun in Mongol is declined by means of appended particles, 
some of which are independent postpositions, viz., gen ytn, u, mi , 
dat. dur, a ; acc yi, i ; abl else , mstr. her, yer ; associative, 
luga, luge The dative and accusative have also special forms, 
which have at the same time a possessive sense, viz , dat dagan, 
degen , acc. ben, yen The plural is expressed by affixes (nar, ner, 
od, ss, and d), or frequently by words of plurality such as ‘ all 
‘ many’, eg kumun, nagal (man, many men). The oblique cases 
have the same endings m singular and plural Gender is not 

indicated. The adjective is unmflected, both as attribute and 
predicate. There is no comparative form, this idea being expressed 
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by the construction or by the use of certain particles. The peisonal 
pronouns are bi, 1, tchi, thou, hida, we; ta, ye, these genitives 
serve as possessives. The demonstratives are ens, tere (this, that, 
plural ede, tede) ; interrogative, who The relative is lacking 
and its place is supplied by circumlocutions The numerals arc 
I mgen, 2 khagar, 3 gmban, 4 dovben, 5 tahun, 6 jirgugan, 7 doiogan, 
8 9 yisun, 10 arban, 100 d^agan, 1,000 jmnggan The 

ordinals are formed by appending tiigar, tiigar The theme ot the 
verb IS seen m the imperative as ham, grasp The conjugation is 
rich in fornis for mood and tense, but person and number are, with 
few exceptions, unexpressed. The present is formed iiom the 
theme by adding mui (bariwiiiti), the preterite by bai or luga {baribai 
or banhigd), the tuture hy s^igai ox sii (bavissugai or banssii) The 
preterite has also in the 3rd person the terminations dsitgiii and 
yun, the future has in the 3rd person yu, and in the ist ya The 
conditional ends in bassii [hanbassit] ; the precative m iugai or 
Uigei ; the potential m sa (bariminsa) , the imperative plural in 
Mun , the gerund m the piesent m n, dsii, (bttym bavidzn), or tala„ 

' while, till ' (bantala, tnter capiendiim), m the preterite it is 
formed m gad {bangad), the present participle has ktcJn {banktchi)^ 
the past participle kssa7t {barikssan) ; the supine ends in ra, the 
infinitive in kJm {bankJm, or when used substantially banklim) 
There is but one perfectly regular conjugation, and derivative forms, 
derived from the theme by infixes, are conjugated on the same 
scheme. Thus the passive has infixed ta or kda {bankdakhu, to be 
grasped), the causative (barigulkJiu , to cause to grasp), the co- 
operative or sociative Itsa or 'ida [hariltsakhii), to grasp together 

‘"There are no prepositions, only postpositions Adverbs are 
either simple particles (affirmative, negative, interrogative, modal, 
etc ) or are formed by suffixes from other parts of speech There 
are very few conjunctions , the relations of clauses and sentences 
are mainly indicated by the verbal foims (past, supine, conditional), 
but mainly by the gerund 

“ The order of words and sentences in construction is pretty much 
the opposite of that we follow In a simple sentence the indication 
of time and place, w'hether given by an adverb or a substantive 
with a postposition, always comes first, then comes the subject, 
always preceded by its adjective or genitive , then the object and 
other cases depending on the verb; last of all the verb itself, pre- 
ceded by any adverbs that belong to it, so in the structure of a 
period all causal, hypothetical, concessive clauses, which can be 
conceived as preceding the mam predication m point of time, or 
even as contemporary with it, or as in any way modifying it, must 
come first ; the finite verb appears only at the end of the mam 
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predication or apodosis The periods are longer than in other 
languages , a single one may till several pages ’’ (Julg, Ency Bnt , 
9th ed , vol xvi, 750-1 ) 

Turning to the dress of the Mongols, the summer under-garment 
consists of a short skirt (daba) made of cotton nankeen of a grey 
or bright blue colour, with small openings on the sides, and of 
trousers made of the same stuff In winter they wear trousers 
lined with wool or made of sheepskin? The upper garment is 
a long wide gown (kalat), either blue or brown The Lamas 
wear yellow or red cotton gowns Among the well-to-do the 
collars, borders, hems, and cuffs of the sleeves are made of plush. 
The kalat or robe opens on the right side, and is buttoned with 
round metal buttons There are slits in the skirts on both sides 
to make it more comfortable to sit in the saddle The gown is 
fastened by a coloured girdle ornamented with coral and discs of 
different shapes of metal, from which hang small thongs or chains. 
On the latter are suspended a knife m its sheath and a fire striker. 
Behind the girdle is put the tobacco pipe. The gown has no 
pockets Small objects, like the snuffbox and tobacco pouch, 
and the bowl from which they both eat and drink, are put in their 
boots or stuffed into the breast of the gown In winter they also 
wear furs or sheepskins For travelling in very cold weather they 
also wear a dokha, i e a garment lined on both sides with fur The 
women also wear close-fitting gowns, with long sleeves puffed out 
at the shoulders In sunny weather they have mantles of felt ; the 
rich wear red ones and the poor, black ones The chief local 
difference m the costume is in the caps, which vary in shape in 
different parts. 

The women’s gowns open down the middle, and are also furnished 
with a number of metal buttons. Over the gown the women wear 
a short j acket without sleeves. The hair of the married women hangs 
down in two locks, which pass over the shoulders on to the breast 
The young ones plait themselves quite a number of plaits (Ivanofski 
says in one case he counted as many as eighty-three), and smear them 
with size The ends of the two plaits just named are fastened 
together by two metal buckles, and ornamented with small plates 
of metal beads and ribbons On their heads they wear a small 
cap with three wings on the margin, and an opening in the 
middle of the top In their ears they wear massive three- 
cornered ear-rings, with pendants attached, on their . arms 
bracelets, and round their necks strings of coral and glass 
beads, and the young women have a full-dress head- covering, 
ornamented with corals, turquoises, and pearls, and surmounted 
with a gold embroidei'ed cap. Men and women both wear wide 
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leather boots, without heels, padded with lambs' wool, with thick 
soles made of felt, which are sown with cobbler’s thread or laces. 
The women's dresses are decorated with silk m the Tibetan fashion 
The rich of both sexes wear silk robes, but as they eat their food 
with their fingers and wipe them on their boots or on the floor they 
rapidly get soiled. In winter they further wear felt stockings 
The head covering of the men and women is alike, a conical cap of 
quilted material or cloth with out'ward turned-up brim, decorated 
with fox, wolf, or lynx-skin or with plush. In very cold weather 
in winter the rims are turned dowm so that the forehead, ears, and 
back of the neck are protected. From behind there hang down 
two red ribbons about 45 centimetres in length. In the heat of 
summer they bind a cloth round their heads, which is tied together 
behind. The chief contrast in the costumes of the different tribes 
ol Mongols IS in their caps, which differ in various small ways. The 
Dei bets and Unankhai differ from all the lest by their round fiat- 
topped caps and the thick texture of the nms of their hats Among 
the Tanguts the cap is cylindrical in shape (Ivanofski, Die 
Mongolia, p. ii) 

The officials wear a belt varying m colour with their rank, with 
a Manchu dress-coat and hat. Only the princes have a ceremonial 
dress 

The richer class have naturally a richer attire. Atkinson 
describes a Kalmuk chief of a small body of Kalmuks he met with 
as dressed in a horse-skm cloak, fastened round his waist with 
a broad red scarf When the weather was warm his arms were 
drawn from the sleeves, which were then tucked into his girdle, 
and the cloak hung round him in folds This gave full effect to his 
herculean figure and manly bearing Another chief he met was 
dressed in a long dark-blue silk kalat buttoned across Ins chest, 
with a leather girdle round his waist fastened with a silver buckle, 
m which hung his knife, flint, and steel His cap was helmet- 
shaped, made of black silk trimmed with black veh et, with two 
broad red ribbons hanging down his back A pair of high-heeled 
madder-coloured boots completed his costume One woman had 
a red and green silk kalat, the other a black velvet robe, and both 
were tied round the waist with broad red sashes They also had 
similar caps. The hair of the ^mung ones was braided and hung 
over tiieir shoulders m a hundred small plaits, some of them 
ornamented with red coral beads They wore short, high-heeled 
boots of red leather, which prevented their walking with ease and 
comfort The children were not overloaded with clothing, but to 
compensate for this deficiency they had been rolling on the bank of 
a muddy pool that had covered them with reddish ochre, which 
contrasted with their locks of black hair [Siberia, 447) 
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We may compare this account of the present Mongol dress with 
that given by the thirteenth century travellers F riar William Rubruk 
says the Mongols get from China and Persia and other regions 
close by, their silken and golden stuffs and cotton cloth which they 
wear in summer From Russia, Moxel (i e the land of the Mordvins), 
Bulgaria, and Bashkina (which he says is greater Hungary, which 
is thickly forested and under their jurisdiction) they got many 
costly furs, which the}^ wore in cold weather In winter they had 
at least two fur gowns, one with the fur m contact with them and 
the other with the fur outside exposed to the wind and snow The 
latter was generally made of the skins of wolves and foxes or of 
monkeys and badgers While they were sitting in their dwelling 
they usually wore a lighter one The poor made theirs of dog and 
goat skins ’h 

They also had breeches made of fur (m modern times they are 
made of sheep or lamb skins with the wool inside) The rich, says 
Friar William, made their clothing with silk stuffing, which is very 
soft, light, and v/arm The poor lined their clothes with cotton cloth 
or with the fine wool they were able to pick out of the coarse. With 
the coarser wool they made felts, with which to cover their houses 
and coffers, and also for bedding. Whth wool mixed with a third of 
horse-hair they made rope , this was to prevent it stretching 
when wet or kinklmg (op. cit , ed Rockhill, 72, note I). They also 
made covers, saddle-cloths, and cloaks with felt 

Carpmi says the clothes of the men and women were of one pattern 
They did not wear capes, cloaks, hoods, or skins {pelhbus), but 
tunics of buckram (a light, cotton-like muslin), “ purple '' or 
baldachin, D'Avezac explains these names reasonably by silk and 
gold stuff and cloth of cotton They were open from top to bottom, 
and doubled over the breast; on the left side they were fastened with 
a tape, and on the right with hair. On the left side, again, they were 
open to the armpit The outside fur-gown was open behind, with 
a tail down to the knees (Rockhill, op cit , 71, note) ' 

On the day after their wedding the 5mung women shaved the 
upper part of their heads and put on a tunic as wide as a man’s 
gown ”, but larger and longer, open below, and tied on the right 
side Friar William says that in this they differed from the Turks, 
who tied their gowns on the left and not the right side, and thus 
resembled the Chinese, Tibetans, and Japanese They also wore 
a headdress, which they called bocca, made of bark or some 
other light material, as wide as a hand can span across, a cubit 
or more high, and square like the capital of a column. This bocca 
they covered with costly silk, and it was hollow inside On the top 
of this square capital they put a tuft of quills or light canes, or also 
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a cubit or more in height, decked with feathers from a mallard's tail 
and with precious stones These were worn by the grand ladies, who 
stuffed their hair inside, gathering it together on the back of 
their heads in a kind of knot and put it in the bocca, tying up the 
whole. When several ladies thus dressed were riding together they 
looked as if wearing soldiers’ helmets on their heads and lances 
erect The women all sat their horses a-straddle like men, and they 
tied their gowns with a piece ot blue stuff at the waist and wrapped 
another round their breast, while a piece of white colour hung 
below the eyes down to the breast This, as with the Kirghiz 
women, was doubtless to protect the face from the cold 
wind when riding The women were wonderfully fat, and those 
With the least nose were deemed the most beautiful They dis- 
iigured themselves greatly b}^ painting their faces ” Elsewhere, 
the friar says, they rubbed their faces with a black unguent to pro- 
tect the skin from the wind 

In regard to the bizarre head-dresses just mentioned Carpini 
says married women wore a very full gown, open in front down 
to the ground On their heads they wore a round erection (inslni- 
mentum) made of twigs or bark , it was an ell m height, and fastened 
on a felt cap reaching to the shoulder, and the whole was covered with 
buckram, ‘"purple” or “baldachin”, and the}^ never went before 
men without it, and by it they could be distinguished from other 
women. The maidens and young women were distinguished from 
the men with difficulty, for in all respects they were dressed like 
them. 

Rockhill compares this gala head-dress of the women with that 
worn by the Votiak women of Kazan, and described by Pallas 
33)* The latter is doubtless of Mongol origin 

In reading these accounts ot the Mongols m the thirteenth century 
we have to continually remember that, as a race, they were richer 
than their descendants They had plundered a large part of 
the civilized world of its wealth, and their surroundings, 
especially their dress and ornaments, must have been more showy 
than anything existing now among them, while they possessed a 
greater number of dependants, whom they carried off as prisoner 
many of whom were skilled craftsmen. 

Let us now consider shortly their disposition and character The 
conversion of the Mongols to Lamaism has greatly softened their 
manners and humanized them They are described as gentle, 
good-hearted, and as a whole hospitable and honest One never 
hears of their ill-treatment of their wives and children, and they abhoi 
all kinds of violence, are good and kind fathers, and if one of them 
gets anything that can be divided he shares it with the household. 
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Among the specially amiable qualities of the Mongol is his 
unbounded devotion to his family and liis friends, and liis 
constant efforts to be on good terms with his neighbours 

The older members of the family are held m high respect, and 
their advice or wish is punctiliously followed They are naturally 
impetuous, but not revengeful, very stubborn, but easily cajoled. 
They are also very talkative, and in a judicial interrogatory they 
do not generally give direct answers. The volubility of speech 
of the good-natured nomades often succeeds in carrying the 
day b}’- its impetuous flow Their indolence has been made a 
reproach to them by many travellers It cannot, however, be 
denied that it is only m the time of enforced idleness that they are 
thus slothful In the season when the caravans are travelling the 
men work long houis and indefatigably. Their store of knowledge 
outside their occupation is small, but they are correspondingly 
sharp and shrewd in matters relating to their limited occupations 
and outlook, and keen observers ; thus, in foretelling a storm and 
in telling where a spring may be found. With slight indications a 
IMongol can tell where a strayed horse or camel may be traced, etc , 
and Ins senses of smell, hearing, and especially his sight are very 
acute He can distinguish between the dust raised by cattle and by 
horsemen at a great distance, and in such matters he surprises the 
traveller by his quickness ; but outside the round of his daily life 
he has only indifferent gifts, which is not to be wondered at, for 
the life he is forced to lead is very monotonous. 

The inquisitiveness of the race is very great, and when the 
approach of a caravan is announced they collect from all sides, 
greet the travellers wuth friendly phrases, and then proceed to question 
them vigorously about whence they came, whither they are bound, 
what merchandise they have with them, whether they have any- 
thing to sell, where and at what price they have bought their camels, 
etc. On the arrival of a caravan it is especially after the camels have 
been loosened and the tents pitched that the strangers crowd in 
Prschewalski gives a picturesque account of their entering his yurt 
and examining every article he had and begging for presents 
(Prschewalski, Reisen in Tibet, 34). 

It must be said that the camels, cattle, and horses do not need 
much looking after, and the actual shepherding is done by a very 
humble class, who are all virtually slaves, but the animals ramble 
about the desert without supervision, and only go once a day m 
summer to the brook to drink The camels are generally tied 
together in large numbers and graze together The supei vision of 
the cattle and sheep at home, exclusive of the camels and horses, is 
entirely in the hands of the women, who do the milking, make 
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the butter, etc , while the men spend the day on horseback, going 
from one camp to another to drink tea or gossip with their 
neighbours, or he down in the sun. 

The Mongols have hardly anything that does not decay A 
tribe ot Mongols who inhabit any district, on abandoning the 
locality, would leave few traces behind. Immediately after their 
depaiture there would be scraps of felt, of skin, and cotton cloths, 
odds and ends of tent wood, smouldering fuel, the crudest cattle pens, 
at first barren, then luxuriant, a heap or two of ashes, and a well. 
Twenty years later there might be a remnant of ashes, and a slight 
depression where the w^ell had been. The only impression made 
on a landscape that is lasting is the horse enclosure, a circular 
earthern wall which is sometimes thrown up to confine horses 
at night 

Their main occupations in olden days, which accounted for their 
virility and indomitable vigour, were military exercises and fighting, 
and on the other hand hunting and hawking These have almost 
disappeared from Mongolia under the influence of the Buddhist 
teaching, which puts the shedding of blood, either of men or 
animals, among the chief of crimes. This has greatly limited the 
possible occupations ot the men m those parts of the year when 
the great caravan trafEc is not taking place, -when they are busy 
enough, as we shall see At other times their main occupation is the 
shifting of their movable dwellings and their contents from one 
camping-ground to another. A large part of tlieir necessities they 
obtain from the Chinese and Russians 

Among the things which the latter receive in exchange from the 
hlongols, cattle, horses, camels, and sheep form an important 
element, also marmot-skins and various furs, chiefly used for 
making winter caps, and dressed leather The marmot-skins are 
of two kinds, white and black, the former being the most valuable. 
Among the other furs the chief are sable, martin, and fox skins, 
which come chiehy from the Uriangkai on the Yenissei and the 
Torguts on the Volga and Ural. In addition they deal in wool, horse- 
hair, and stag's horns (Ivanofski, 26) Salt, which is found abundantly 
among them m many desiccated salt lakes, is another of their valuable 
assets From their neighbours they get m exchange iron and copper 
utensils, cutlery, clothes, especially the richer clothes and jewellery 
used by their women, and materials for making their pipes , 
tobacco, tea, and various farinaceous grams like millet, etc 
Their own manufacturers were probably considerably more 
abundant in former days, when they were not so easily undersold by 
their more skilful neighbours Among them is the making of the 
lattice-work for the framework of their yurts or tents ; the felt with 
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which they cover the latter is dressed by the women They can 
also make rough carts, guns, saddles, stirrups, and bridles, bows and 
arrows, rough hair, materials, and silver ornaments They dress 
sheep-skins and leather, make ropes Irom camel’s hair or sheep’s 
wool, leather straps and boots, which are chiefly made from the skins 
of horses, leathern bottles and other vessels, wooden bowls, boxes, 
and other carpentry They also look after the camels and horses 
and do their milking , the wmmen undertaking the cattle and sheep, 
work the churns, and do the distilling of the arrack or spirit. They 
are specially skilful in making big jars from cow-hides Pallas 
says that these hides are fiist smoked, and after being in the smoke 
a few days they become as translucent as horn (ib 77, note) 

He adds that the Kalmuk women tan skins with the residuum of 
milk left after distillation of airak, mixed with salt Sometimes 
they use a mixture of ashes and salt ; when dressed the skins are 
rubbed wnth a mixture of the putrid liver of oxen or sheep and 
milk. The Mongols and Tibetans, who are good Buddhists, 
prefer to soften their skins with sour cream P. Carpini tells us 
that in his day they dressed them with a mixture of ewes’ milk 
and salt 

There is a certain amount of agriculture practised m Mongolia in 
those localities where it is possible, as in the south-western and 
north-eastern corners, and they grow wheat, barley, millet, 
sharabuda, and oats, but chiefly millet. Two kinds of plough are 
used, one the improved Chinese plough in the former district, and 
the indigenous plough in the former, or hook plough It consists of 
a wooden handle wnth a bend at the end like a man’s leg, wnth the 
foot attached. At the end of the bend is fastened an iron slipper 
(aubyssyn) At the top end of the handle is a hole with which to 
fasten the yoke (kotylwyr) , to wdiich two oxen are fastened Among 
the Torguts they also use a small wooden shovel, with which they 
dig the ground Where needful and possible, irrigation has been 
applied in some cases, but in the south-eastern corner of Mongolia, 
which is reached by the wet monsoon rams, this is not necessary. 
The ripe grain m the north-west and among the Khalkiias is either 
pulled up or cut with a crooked knife, shaped like a sickle. The 
gram is thrashed either with sticks or by driving horses over the 
straws It is ground either in wooden mortars or between stones 
In Southern Mongolia these simple methods have been supplanted 
by Chinese ones 

Carpini long ago commented on the want of occupation of the 
Mongol men, and says that m his day they did little to tend the 
cattle, and were chiefly busy with looking after their weapons At 
that time they were no doubt supplied with an ample number of 
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slaves from tlieir successful wars As I have said, however, during 
one season ot the year they are now very far from idle, and this 
occupation was not available m olden times It has resulted from 
the large increase in the notable modern trade across the desert on 
the part of the two great neighbours of the hlongols, namehL the 
Chinese and the Russians 

This portage is earned on in early springtime, when the Mongols 
work hard They do most of the transport with iheir camels The 
chief things these carry are tea and provisions for the Chinese towns 
of Uliassutai and Kobdo, while one-third ot the camels carry salt, 
the product of the Alongolian salt lakes This transport service 
ceases in April, when the camels return to the steppe and the men 
resume their listless existence Their continual life on horse- 
back makes the Mongols bow-legged They have such a grip on the 
saddles with their legs that they seem to be fastened to them 
The wildest steppe-horse fads to throw a Mongol, and he loves to 
gallop like the wind, and never walks and seldom trots, but he treats 
his horse kindly By nature robust and accustomed to exposure from 
their youth, the Mongols generally enjoy good health In the season 
when the caravans travel they face for days a cold of 30 degrees, which 
IS made more piercing by a bitter north-west wind, and yet they 
travel for fifteen hours a day without dismounting Their journeys 
out and home on these occasions cover as much as 5,000 kilometres 
When they, however, turn to an unaccustomed occupation they 
become soft and fatigued with a ride of 20 or 30 kilometres, 
and when they pass the night on wet ground they suffer from cold 
like tender town men, and they curse their fate if they are two or 
three days without tea (ib 52) A Mongol thus lacks the elastic 
spirit of the European who can change his occupation and mode of life 
without inconvenience, and is a true Asiatic m his conservative and 
apathetic temperament when he has to lace difficulties and unexpected 
situations Another characteristic of the modern Mongol in which 
he differs so much from his ancestors is his cowardice His ancient 
prowess has been systematically broken down by the Chinese The 
Mongols showed this quality greatly m the Chinese war with the 
Dungans, when at the cr\^ of Khoi Khoi * they would get into 
a panic and flee 

Turning to the women, they are described as hardy and of a ruddy 
complexion, otherwise they are very like the men except that they 
have, as is often the case, traces of belonging to an earlier type 

The Mongol woman is universally described as dirty and smoke- 
begrimed, her hands are mud-caked and filthy, her hair is uncombed 
and tousled, her speech uncouth She is middle-aged at 30, old 
and wrinkled at 40, while at 50 or when she becomes a widow she 
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shaves her head as bare as a monk’s and sets up as a family Lama 
Cleanliness is, m fact, unknown to the Mongols , the men seldom 
wash, the women never In summer they change their hiieii once 
a month, m winter not at all 

A woman works hard and is hardly treated. Her place in the 
tent is next the door and on the right-hand side, and the felt she 
sleeps on is the thinnest and poorest She does the milking and 
drudgery generally, and when she sits in the tent usually has nothing 
better than a worn cow-hide to protect her from the damp and cold 
ot the ground She jumps into the saddle, however, and rides 
over the plain as recklessly as a man She takes little caie of 
herself, and has little care bestowed on her. Almost every woman 
who has passed the age of girlhood has some chronic malady or 
suffering As a rule the women suffer more, age sooner, and die 
younger than the men (Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 178-g) 
Feminine qualities are not fostered by the nomadic life ''There 
IS nothing radiant about the Mongol woman , with rare exceptions 
she IS withered and slattern or young and slattern Not even the 
daughters of princes can be said to exist beautifully ” 

The Mongol women make good mothers and housewives, but their 
frailty is universal, not only among the married but the unmarried. 
This is not deemed a serious offence, however. The Lamas who are 
professedly celibates, are great offenders in this way , and as the 
number of women is considerably greater than that of men who can 
marry, this may help to keep the population from extinction. 

Of beauty, in one sense there is little among the women. The 
climate, the hard, exposed life, the uncleanlmess all add to the racial 
features m making most of the women unattractive. Occasionally, 
however, there are exceptions, and Prschewalski gives a photograph 
of a decidedly nice-lookmg young woman of the race The Mongol 
woman, in fact, works like a Trojan. Up before the sun, she never 
rests till her menfolk have curled themselves up m sleep. It is 
she who sweeps out the lint, carries the water from the well, gathers 
the fuel m baskets from the manure stack, lights the hre, prepares 
the food, tends the cattle, feeds the dogs, rears the children — and, 
in fact, does anything and everything that one can imagine as 
necessary for the working of a Mongol household Nothing varies 
the monotony of her life. She is born, married, bears sons, does her 
work, and dies. An occasional resort to a temple theatre is her only 
change, and this is often denied her (ib 243, etc ) One of her 
principal occupations is to make and mend the clothes, and she 
greatly excels in embroidery, as well in execution as in taste. 

Mr. Gilmour describes a Mongol woman engaged in making 
thread from the hamstrings of cattle The tendon was buried 
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awhile, then taken up, and pounded, after which it separates 
into fine shreds and can be twisted into one long thread. With it 
they sew the skins, boots, socks, and clothing They never wash 
clothes, since they say God would punish them for polluting the 
water, nor do they hang them up to dry in order not to pollute the air, 
and they believe it would thunder if they did so to show God’s 
displeasure The chronicler Rashid-ud-dm says they believed any 
liquor spilt in the tent or wet boots put to dry m the sun would 
attract lightning Thunder they fear very much. The Mongols of 
the present day, says Rockhill, still have the same superstition 

The movements and actions of the women are, from the character 
of tneir life, completely untrammelled by the conventions to which 
we are accustomed, women and girls making journeys on horse- 
back or in carts alone or in the company of men not their kinsmen. 

Our tents were visited, says Campbell, by merry wives and maids 
eager to inspect the strangers’ belongings, and they sat down as 
a matter of course in the midst of our Mongol henchmen, and 
were m no way preoccupied wnth their own innocence. Husbands 
and fathers are constantly absent from their tents for long periods, 
leaving their wives and daughters to look after themselves. 
Marriages are dissoluble at the instance of either party While 
monogamy is the ideal basis of the family, says Campbell, 
polygamous experiments are made when the means to indulge m 
them are not wanting (op. cit 33) . 

The women and maidens rode and raced, like the men, in old 
days as now, so says Carpini He sa^'s that he also saw them 
using bows and arrows They can stay on horseback a long time, 
and they ride with ver}^ short stirrups They take great care of 
their horses, he adds, as they do of all things All the writers of 
the old davs state that the women accompanied the men into battle, 
and proved themselves expert archers (Rockhill, op cit 75, note I) 

The daily life in a Mongol yurt is ver^^ monotonous. At sunrise the 
women milk the cows, and then send them in charge of a girl or boy 
to pasture The herdsmen and shepherds and young women then 
set out on horseback to look after the flocks Meanwhile the house- 
wife attends to the cooking or sewing The women do most of 
the work They milk, they make the butter and cheese, look 
after the new-born calves, make and mend the clothes, etc , 
while the men only bestir themselves occasionally Except in 
times of pressure the men spend most of the day unemployed 
sitting by the hearth and smoking or pay visits to their 
neighbours, which they always do on horseback when the journey 
is more than a hundred paces These visits are generally made in 
summer, when the kumiss is made and the spirit distilled. At 
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this time they make large parties and go from camp to camp, but 
they do not drink to excess On festival days they assemble at 
the monasteries, and engage in wrestling, racing, and archery, at 
which times they gather m very large numbers. During the season 
when the caravans travel, i e. from August to April, the Mongols who 
nomadize along the great routes are kept busy When a caravan 
is seen approaching they set out on horseback to greet the 
travellers, and then begins an endless entertainment and talking and 
questions, and thus they often hnd themselves far from home. 

We will now turn to the Mongol dwellings These and their 
contents have hardly altered for many centuries They were 
doubtless invented by the Sc^^ths, a very different race physically, but 
leading necessarily nomadic lives in homes very like those of the 
Mongols, and are mentioned by ffEschylus, whose lines are neatlv 
translated thus by Colonel Yule In later times wandering Scyths 
who dwelt therein poured in everywhere {Prometheus Vinctus, 
709-10 , Yule’s Marco Polo, i, 245) 

Strabo’s description of the Scyths might, in fact, be applied to the 
old Mongols. He says : The tents of the nomads are made of felt and 
fixed on carts, and in these they live ; all round them are their 
flocks, which supply them with the milk and cheese on which they 
feed. They follow them in their pasturages, always moving to 
find new places with grass. In winter they live on the marshes 
near the Mseotis and on the steppes (op. cit., vii, 3) . 

The Mongol dwellings are quite ideal houses for those engaged in 
nomadizing on the steppes, where fixed buildings aie not feasible, 
and where men have to take their herds to fresh pastures far 
removed from each other at different seasons, where the climatic 
vicissitudes are very great, and where it is impossible to gather and 
pile up fodder The houses they use serve them equally well in 
summer and winter , they are called kibitkas bj?" the Russians and 
yurts by the Kirghiz, while the Mongols themselves call them gar or 
gyrg The special features of these kibitkas is that, unlike those oi 
the Turks and Tunguses, they arc not pointed at the top, but have 
hemispherical roofs which do not catch the wind, are not easily over- 
turned even 111 wild gales, and are comparatively warm in winter 
and cool m summer. They look like upturned bowls planted on 
circular walls of felt. 

This felt is fastened to a framework composed of trellised wooden 
staves fastened very neatly together by thongs of hide They can 
be separated into three lengths for easier portage, and they fold 
together like what we call a lazy- tongs. The framework of the 
root is like a Chinese umbrella, a number of radiating ribs being 
attached at the top to a central iron ring, which forms the hole by 
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which the smoke escapes, by which light can enter in the day- 
time, and which can be closed by drawing a flap of felt over it. The 
door is a small aperture about 3 feet high, which can be also 
closed by a piece of felt or a board enclosed m a frame, in the former 
case being often embroidered with stitching The door when open 
helps to ventilate the building and also admits light The whole of the 
framework iust described is covered, as I have said, by pieces ol felt, 
often doubled or trebled in winter. The walls are generally about 
5 ieet high up to the eaves, while an additional 5 feet takes us to 
the crest of the roof. The yuits are in bome case 15 to 20 feet m 
diameter. 

“ The furniture and appointments of the yurt of a wealthy man 
differs onh" in quality from those of the most ragged herdsman 
In the former the utensils are of silver-mounted copper instead of 
wood, and come, no doubt, from China or Tibet Metal- work is, in 
fact, almost entirely supplied by Chinese handicraftsmen at Dolon 
Nor and other frontier towns This includes bronze figures in large 
numbers for temples and shrines, silver ornaments for the women, 
who wear a difterent elaborate head-dress in each tribe Silver 
vessels for the temple are often of fine and curious workmanship. 
Besides these luxuries, simpler wants are met by the manu- 
facture of copper ]ugs and buckets The mats on the floor 
are made of woven stuff instead ot felt The floor is the bare 
earth, and m the middle stands an iron brazier for the fire of dried 
dung, which is virtually the only fuel in the desert Round it are 
spread mats on which inhabitants and visitors sit or sleep Opposite 
the door stands a chest, which serves alike for a stoie cupboard for 
the family ti'easures and the family altar On it is sometimes 
placed a sacred image with a row of lamps, and small biass bowls 
filled with butter Round the walls of the ruder tents are 
a few boxes containing the family wardrobe and a small store of 
millet A big iron cooking-pot, some copper jugs and buckets for 
milk, a hollowed tiee trunk by the door for water, a few small 
wooden stools on which to set bowls for food and a wooden mortar 
for pounding brick tea complete the whole furniture of the establish- 
ment ” (Kidston, Journey in Mongolia, 17, 18) Prschewalski 
enumerates at greater length the utensils in a yurt as an iron saucepan 
for boiling the food in, a teapot, a skimmer, a leathern skin 01 wooden 
tub to hold water or milk, and a wooden trough to serve the meat 
in, an iron fire-dog tongs to handle the argals or pieces of dried dung 
and occasionally a Chinese axe (op cit , Eng ed , i, 52, note) In 
early times we may be sure that all the utensils save, perhaps, an 
iron kettle, a knife or two, and certain weapons were home-made of 
wood. At present almost everything a Mongol wears and nearly all 
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Ills metal utensils come from China and Siberia Mongol blacksmiths 
and silversmiths exist, but their work is of the rudest, and though 
most Mongols can handle the few tools necessar}^ for the construction 
of tent frames and country carts, none seem to have the slightest 
notion of building, which is all done by Chinamen Even the 
sheepskins lor winter robes are now cured by itinerant Chinese 
tanners, and Chinese dyers ply their craft by passing from tent to 
tent for hundreds of miles (Campbell, op cit , 34) 

Sowerby says . A Mongol hut, the owmer’s property, is surrounded 
by a wall about 2 feet high, outside of which is a ditch and a well 
about 6 feet deep supplying men and their animals with water, that 
of the lagoons being too brackish Outside the gate of the enclosure 
is a long pole stuck into an immense wicker basket filled with 
sand. From a cross-piece at the top hang several pieces of white 
and red calico, while the end is adorned with a tuft of grass, 
a sort of totem pole One of these poles is outside every Mongol 
hut or tent (op. cit 21). 

“ I was called sharply to book,’’ says Gilmour, '' when I sat on 
the coping of the mud fireplace , so was my driver who attempted 
to cross the threshold of the house It was insulting the fire demon, 
when his mules with bells tried to cioss the low wall. Their bells 
were removed as a child had been lately born, and it was thought 
the evil spirits would be frightened ” 

It is interesting to compare the condition of the movable 
dwellings of the living Mongols with those they lived in in the 
thirteenth century. William of Rubruk thus describes the yurts 
he saw Nowhere, have they fixed dwelling-places, nor do 
they know where their next halt will be. They have divided 
among themselves Cithia [1 e. Scythia], which extendeth from the 
Danube to the rising of the sun, and every captain according as he 
hath moie or less under him knows the limit of his pasture lands, 
and where to graze m winter and summer, spring and autumn. 
In winter they go down to warmer regions in the south ; m summer 
they go up to cooler ones towards the north, for the pasture-lands 
they graze over m winter when there is snow serveth them as 
water They set up the dw^ellmgs in which they sleep on a circular 
frame of interlaced staves or rods converging into a little round 
hoop on the top, from above which projects a collar as a chimney, 
and the collar they cover over with white felt Frequently they 
coat the felt with chalk, white clay, or powdered bone to make it 
appear whiter, and sometimes also they make the felt black. The 
felt around the collar on the top they decorate with various pretty 
designs. Before the entry they also suspend felt ornamented with 
various embroidered patterns in colour, representing rivers and 
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trees, birds and beasts, and tlieir houses are so large that they are 
sometimes 30 feet m width Rubriik says he once measured one over 
the width of what was between the wheel- tracks of a cart which was 
20 feet across, and w'hen the house was on the cart it projected beyond 
the wheels on either side 5 feet at least He adds that he had counted 
as many as twenty-trvo oxen drawing one house, eleven abreast 
across the width ot the cart, and the other eleven before them The 
axle of the cart was as large as the mast of a ship, and one man stood 
in the entry of the house driving the oxen Carpim, wdio 
wTOte a little earlier, gives a shorter account, but adds a few details. 
Thus he says, of the hole at the top to let out the smoke, that the 
Mongols kept the fire in the centre always alight He also speaks of 
the large and small tents “ Some of them,” he say^ “ can be taken 
down and put up in a moment, and are aUvays carried on pack 
animals, while others cannot be taken apart and are carried on 
carts , one ox can draw the smaller one, but it requires three or 
four or more to draw the laiger one ” It is notable that the trans- 
port of their yurts on carts has apparently been disused, and 
the general use of carts for carrying the yurts intact has apparently 
been largely discontinued It was maintained until lately, how^ever, 
among the Nogais of Southern Russia, and the practice still exists m 
some cases m Mongolia He says he met a couple of ox- carts 
removing a Mongol yurt The first cart carried the ^mrt itself, and 
the second was not overloaded with the entire family furniture 
In regard to the furniture of the tents, Friar Rubruk 
says : “ They w^eave light twigs into squares of the sue of a large 
chest, and over them from one end to the other they put a turtleback- 
shaped cover made also of twags, and in front make a little doorw'ay, 
and they cover the little coffer or house with black felt coated wnth 
tallow or cow's milk so that the ram cannot penetrate it, and they 
also decorate it with embroidery work, and in these coffers they put 
all their bedding and valuables and they tie them tightly on high 
carts drawn by camels, so that they can cross rivers without getting 
wet Such coffers they never take off the cart ” 

Our author continues . “ When they have set dowm their house, 
they always turn the door to the south, and after that they place 
the carts and coffers on either side near the house at half a stone’s 
throw distant, so that the dwelling stands between two rows of carts 
as between two walls ” The Mongols make the framework of the 
yurts themselves, as well as the felt, which is put together from 
sheep's wool wetted and beaten with sticks, then pressed and finished 
by tying the strips of rough felt to the grazing ponies and letting 
them drag them across the smooth grass surface of the plain to give 
them the needed finish Over the whole framework sheets of felt 
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are laid and tied in places by liorseliaii ropes These felts can 
resist the very worst tempestuous weather 

“The lloois are oi beaten cow-dung strewn with sand For older 
people carpets of felt with patterns embioidered on them arc set out, 
while the richer people use carpets fiom Persia and Tmkestan. The 
floors are usually raised in the centre, where an open iron stove 
holds the charcoal or smouldering argols, i e dried dung Round 
the Sides of the 3mrt aie neatly placed cupboards and led lacquer 
boxes in which the household belongings are kept, while on the walls 
hang guns and powder-horns, whips, leathern bottles, and other 
articles of daily use The walls alwa^’s get black from the smoke, 
which on fine days is allowed to pass through the hole in the 
roof The inmates sleep round the fiie on skins or felts” (ib 167). 
Ihc larger yurts of the w^calth}' are spacious and lolt^y so that you 
can walk about without stooping, and sometimes tw^o or three are 
jOiiicd togetlier 

The Mongols generally place the doors of their tents towards the 
south to shelter themselves from the north and west winds, which 
in winter are colder than the south wind (ib. 251) ; but Rockhili 
says lie had seen them m certain places planted facing the east and 
south-east (op cit 56, note) 

Among the rich especially, the \nirts aie hung with cotton or silk 
hangings. These aie w'cll adapted to keep out the winter cold and 
the summer heat, and the same ^mrt generalR'^ serves both as 
a summer and a winter dwelling 

Very occasionally m winter, when the Mongols are more 
sedentary, the felt yuit is accompanied by a small low hut built 
of a mixture of loam and gravel, with tw^o or three very small 
windows which scarce!}^ admit an}’- light, and is used as a kitchen 
The oven is built up of loam without aii}^ clnniney, so that the 
smoke, as in the ^mrt, escapes by a hole m the roof. The shelter 
afforded by such a hut in ver^^ cold weather is so attractive that at 
night when they go to sleep three-iouiths of the household crowed 
into it. Meanwhile the other fourth compensate themselves by 
creeping close to the calves and lambs 111 the yurt The result is 
that the atmosphere becomes most nauseous, while a mass of 
parasites, fleas and lice, the result of the unclean habits of the 
people, make the place intolerable To counteract these troubles 
the men and women he naked on sheepskins or other furs and cover 
themselves with others (Ivanofski, 9-10) Prschewalski says gravely 
that insects form the flooring of the tent Gilniour mentions other 
great pests from which he suffered These w^ere like bugs in shape, 
and he fancied at first they came from Ins Mongol friends, but they 
were, in fact, a kind of tick which lives in the grass (ib 21--2) 

L 
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Before the intioJuciiou oi lUuhlhiMn the head oi ilu* hmi^e had 
his seat opposite the dooi Xow th(' place is o^ea'piedi h\ the hoiibC- 
altar, and the master has mo\ed to the right side oL the door. Xear 
him his wife and children ha\e a ]daee The whole luick ul the 
yurt IS called khomioi The left side n that of the home master 
(segon Idioimor, the left hhoimoi) The othei sith- the ngiit 
khomior (baraglion khoimoi} is the niosi hoiiomablt' }\ul uf 
the dwelling To enter the khoimor without m\ nation n dieemed 
a great solecism It is reserved lor ceiiain iK'Ople onl\ . The 
humblest place us on tlu‘ lett iu\ir the doui, wlieie tlu^ w^nuva 
generally sit The nuctioi dispushion ol the ihttoreiU ]>ails (>1 the 
yurts obtains in all ^Mongolia, and also i t the daellings ot the t laris 
itadlofi, in his woik on Sibrua si, 1701 gi\(‘s a pa uiie nl sui h an 
mteiior, winch has been copieil In’ Kotklnil 111 ins e/ 

Riibni/i (p 58, note) hnar W'llham ^a\s t|ip toiuh oi the nustci 
was on the north side, wdiile tlie side loi the women was on llu* 
cast, that is, on the Iclt ol the seat oi the niastei, w he 1 siltmg on liis 
couch, wutli Ins lace turned to the south The side tor the men 
was the west, that on tlie light 'Fhose coming into the 
house w’ould never think ot hanging iij) tlieii bows on the side ot 
the women (ib 58) 

As I have said, the altar now immediately faces ihe door It is in 
the form of a small cabinet, on wdnch arc plated the' Burkhans 01 
figuies ot the Lamaist and Sliaiuiiusl gods 01 then lepiesruhitions 
made oi haii or paper or cloth In troni of lU^'sc <iit a muiibei ol 
metal sauceis called tokso coiilamin;; watrr, a hi tie emm, ciK'ese, 
cream, and some Tibetan mtense, etc On the iigin of th(' slume i-, 
a broad low^ bed wnth a lelt mattiess and a cn lindiK al ( »nha)n At 
the foot ot the bed is a c iipboaul to contain l!i<‘ smali ^ on the 

left wall of theyuitis a wmoden i.nl 01 tiestlc on wiiiOi .oa hung the 
leathern VC '.sels containing kuniiss, soin mdk, and buttm Against 
the wmlls, again, aie placed the chests (abdea) i onLun iig the laiuiiv 
wardiobc ihcre arc no Oiaiis, and tlie o. i.upiids s ^ t loss leggci! 
In wnnter the small cahes and lambs alsu uiid siieltei 111 ihe \nit 
In the middle ot the latter there bums a {Hnpelual iiie Tlic tiuh 
used consists of pieces of div dung of cattle (argolsg which the 
l\rongols prefer to that of hoises. because it gi\cs moie heal 

it IS sometimes thought that it is difhcult to liiul imdeiials for 
tire in IMongolia Ihis m not so “ Argols ” aie pieiititul and can lie 
bought anywdiere This fuel is again supposed to have a disagreeable 
smell, whereas it has no ohensive smell at all It,-, lucoiivemence 
IS that it gets damp easily, gives out much smokeg and soon burns 
away ; but it is clean to handle, cas5’ to light, and verj’ good to 
cook with. 
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Carpiiii attribulcb the use of argols for fuel as a consequence of 
a lack of wood among the Mongols Gombayef says that this reason 
would not apply to the Buriats, who live in a wooded country 
He attributes it to the notion that the smoke of an argol fire is 
a cure for rheumatism Another reason is that the hre lasts longer and 
burns more quietly, without sparks, and with a less corro^nve smoke 
The argols arc diligently collected and packed outside the hut. 
When a visitor arrives at a yiiit the most acceptable gilt to his host 
consists of the droppings he has collected, which pay ioi Ins evening 
fare Over the fire stands an iron tiipod from which hangs a cauldron 
m which to boil the food Besides the cauldron each 3’urt contains 
an iron shovel, an axe and a knife, a copper jug with a long wooden 
handle, a skimmer, a scoop made of plaited osiers to hold corn or 
devihsun, a brush with which to clean the utensils, some flat 
dishes, some wooden or porcelain cups to drink tea with, a trough 
into which to put the boiled meat, a wooden mortar m which 
to tiiturate the millet, and "'brick tea", and baskets in which to 
diy the argols, wooden buckets, etc 

Such IS the monotonous and limited garniture of the j\Iongol 
dwellings As Hyacmthe says, it is all that is needed for a nomadic 
life, and supplies all that is necessary to make it comfortable. 
The only real drawback, and that the natives do not mind, is the 
general uncleanlmess ot the place and the swarms of vermin which 
carpet the floors 

A pleasant picture from a Mongol yurt is reported by Gilmoiir. 
" Leaving," he says, " the Mongols and a Russian soldier filling 
their wooden cup=; from the pot which had just been lifted from the 
grate, I retired to my cart for the night Next morning when the 
sun was high m the heavens, the Mongols were sitting round the fire 
watching the same pot I had left them engaged with last night, this 
time filled, not with rice, but with tea, the furious boiling of which 
tliey weie moderating b}^ taking it up and pouring it back again 
from a lieight , the camels weic dispersed at no great distance 
grazing among the profusion of vegetation and flowers that covered 
the plain This idyllic picture reminds one of the rule about offering 
hospitality to travellers and strangens, and how it is ciistomar}’' on 
such occasions as at their own feasts to have singing and music. 
A little way off were Mongol tents, behind was the fine range of 
hills , before the open plain over which we were to start to-morrow. 
It was the middle of August, and the plain wms m all its glory " 
{Among the Mongoh, 3) 

Let us now turn to the ordinary food of the Mongols It is popularly 
thought that they and their km aie entireh^ or almost entirely 
carnivorous, and live almost entirely on flesh. This is far from 
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being the case It used doulitless to be nioie ^ t m uid days 
befoie Buddhism had iiitioduced stnngtiu uU'a^ on taking auay 
hie. Apart Irom Ihn^, howexei, tin* killing (d (.‘\pciui\e and 
valuable animals like camels, liomes, aiul cows loi food, must 
always hai'C been a Invuii ot the \ull-to-tl<), except in the 
case of animals dying a natural detilK , and anumg humbler 
folk sheep and goai'^ paovide the chief tlcsh-meat, and twen 
then it IS those tliat lia\e died iioni luituial caii>e> ulinh arc* 
alone available for the poorei people liie iwe (d ileslunuMi 
by everybod}", ]iowe\er, is laigely limittnl to the w inter season, 
when the ngonr of the wcitner mokes it o neees^ilv, ,u>d the sr.pph 
of milk and milk products is scant}'. 

C'ampbell lias a grajduc paiagici[>I' on thi^ subjcH i He sa}^ all 
manner of lledi, mHiuhng coiiion, eaten on ocu'^ioiy but the 
staple meat maiioii , home or c.unel (le^h is nut thought ot 
until the animals are moiibiind, tinlevs nndei ih(‘ ples^uK’ of 
exceptional ciicimistam (‘s IVnilliv n<'\ei apjtMi'’ iii the bill 
of faie, fisli almost iie^ei I met wdh lehl ]i- oph.ieolUi ^Mongols on 
the north side Biu Xoi onh , wiM-lowl oi {('athounl gauu* uevm*, 
although the iionds and Likes ilnoiig widi deem in season. ,oi i Voith 
Mongolia swauiis with saiubgioLoe Hu {acouiite nuoi uLiii it 
can be got is the antelope, wiulc tiKunainuit ispumut'd lelenllesNh 
for food, but the hate is (h‘>])isesl \ egetabh'-, tnat, sweets, ami 
spices arc nnknowm in th(' naloc ( iiiMniu pipibcs, IPoet udsiim, 
candy, and ('iunosc confect imifu , (U('ui (ah' eiiume ila nrh .'op 

Among the Ktihnnlvs, wLu aie nmn 'onnscatoe nj fthl \\a\'^. 
all kinds oi uiid aminaN aie toteii n,.mnni ’.Kosm-, h.iugcm, 
otters, 1 viixes, cuid e .. en dogs, w ol\ f * •,, ,( i lU loxe- , <i n 1 el< ‘pt ^ , i ot -t u ei , 
and Wild swine, rind rdl llie bigg n wild towl \ pRs nl titbit is 
a m.irmot '^celhed in viui milk (dtilias, (,|i i p , 

Even in winter there is \csy little meat Cr'Un among the poor 
people Tliev aie hmitctl almost mitnelv to the ih'sb ni animals 
ivliich lia\ c died a natnutl death oi h/cen killed h\ wild rmimaH oi 
by accident Hies-^ \ u tints aie (‘xceetlingly numeious when \eiv 
seveie weather oi ovciwoik or disease claims its victims When 
an animal dies fiom any cause it is deemed a jovful cuent, and 
although Buddhism is very slnugeiit, wavs riu* easih discovered 
of evading its iigid injnnctions at other times bv the well-to-do 

W hen a camel, a horse, or a cow^ is killed or dies m summer, its skin 
IS taken off and the flesh is cut up into pieces and dried in the sun 
for use in winter Gnesls bidden or unbidden are still welcome, as 
in old times, to share the meal It is deemed an insult not to 
w^eicome a guest and not to give him an equal portion with the rest 
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of the family It is even deemed rude to ask a guest if he will eat 
ft IS taken for granted he will 

In regard to the cannibalism attributed to the IMongols in old days, 
Haithon tells us how a certain Musalman, who had been charged with 
treason against Abaka Khan, was taken and cut in tivo while ordeis 
wcie issued that in all the food eaten by the Kliakhan there should be 
]nit a portion of the traitor’s flesh. Of this Abaka ate, and caused all 
his bai ons to partake ‘ ' And this, ’ ’ he adds, ‘ ‘ was m accordance with 
the custom of the Tartars ’ ’ Friar Ricold, in reporting the same stoi y, 
says the Tartar ladies and women begged that the traitor might be 
made over to them, and having got hold of him boiled him alive and 
cut his body up into mincemeat and gave it to eat to the whole 
army as an example to others. Vincent of Beauvais also sa^^s that 
the Mongols were accustomed to eat their bitterest enemies and to 
suck their blood (Yule’s Marco Polo, vol i, p 30) Carpmi says 
that in one of the Mongol sieges m China, when llie army was without 
food, one man m ten of then owui foice was sacrificed to feed the 
rest (lb. 30). 

Fnar William says that in his days there wms alwa}^s a giutar-playei 
near the skin of kumiss 111 a big yurt He adds that they also had 
many instiuments not known among us. Bergmann sa3^s the 
Kalinuks use the drum, a kiiul ol either, the flute, and a violin 
Clarke sa^^s the commonest instrument among llie latlei is a two- 
stringed lute (batalaika) Gilinour descubes the IMoiigol fiddles 
as lude and prumtue In one inblance he siieaks ol one winch 
lielongcd to a Lima who had made it himsell, the mam pait 
was made oL a hollow bov about a loot square and two 01 
three indies deep, co\eied wutli sheepskin, with a stick about 
three leet long stuck through its sides It only had tw'O stiings, 
consisting ol a few' liairs from a hoise’s tail, and lengthened at 
the ends by bits ot strmg The bow was a bent and whittled 
branch of some shiub fitted wutli a few horsehairs tied on quite 
loosely; the netessaiy tension was caused the juessuie of tlie 
hand of the performer The lama preseiitl)' took it up and tuned it, 
producing from his purse a small particle ot lesin, of which he applied 
the smallest possible quantity' to the hairs of the bow' and proceeded 
to play the Mongol air “ Puiglangimh ” Gilraour says the strains 
ol the liddle \vQ\e soft and low and pleasing in the extreme, and 
compared veiy favourabl}^ with the high skirling tones of many 
Chinese and Mongol instruments [Among the i\Iongols, 266-7) 
When the master begins to drink, one of the attendants cries 
wuth a loud voice '' Ha * ” and the guitarist strikes his guitar, 
and wdicii they have a great feast those present all clap their 
hands and also dance about to the sound of the guitar, the men 



before tlie mastoi and the women befoie the mistress When 
the master has tlumk the giiitaribt stops Then the\ ah drink 
and get \cr_y boisterous, and challenge each othei to dunk 
Gombayef sar^s it is still customaiy among the ^Mongols to smg when 
bringing a guest wmc Now*, as in old limes, they are both 
gluttonous and drunken at their feasts (op cit 62-3) 

Tmikolski gives s(Mne sjiecimens of fvlongol songs, of which he 
])iibhs!ies tiansLilions (7 207, etc ^ 1 shall gi\e only a lew 

which atlord some good samples ol clilteuni t\p(‘s 

I 'fsongkliapa,’ th(' pi nice ol the 1 aw, is the powoihi! king ol all 
that exists (j happ\ people hoin in the (.oimti\ ol the Gods' 
\\ c beg \xni to tvUiy us heyotul the go^it sun th.d out souls nia\ 
Ireely iinn tow<iifls the abode ol I’tai Khati “ And }S)u p(‘i\('ise 
men, who tumble the iep<ise ol \oui lellow -ricsitin es, know ihai 
there is a pulgc lor good aiul cmI , the e. putable Seitok Nommi 
Khan ' I he Liimis teach iis the dogmas ot laith, our paumts 
good imiimers , led lu cndea\oui to piolit by tlimr les'-oiu , lot, 
wandcniig at landom lu an obsciiic r allev, we cannot walk sccuix'h , 
01 iienetiate the thougdits o( the man wdio lives with ns , but if the 
intei cession ot the Oaiai laima is taxonrablc to us wc shall eseai^e 
the snare ot our enemies and our secret faults wall be pardoned by 
the thice Bog das ‘ 

II A troop of wariiors is going to issue irom the tenitoiy of 
the Tsetzeii Khan , it is compo.^ed ot 3,000 w'arnors watli the brave 
Tsebden bcilc at its head Among the hoi semen ot the couit, 
Kimkun Jmodze has been chosen ; the valiant Bala Dordji Djonom 
and Bambu Bomor ISTom, guided b_v their own inclination, will 
soon ]oui their companions 'The extraordinary \alour oi these 
heroes has alreadc' been telt by the enemy in the sanguinary battles 
on Mount Raiigan , and w'lieii tins august master m liis clemency 
shall have put an end to our labours we wall pass, on our return to 
our owm countiv, by Enkitala, the thick and verdant grass of w^hich 
will serve as tood to our excellent coursers (ib 300) 

III Bay courser, watli the pioud step ' thou who addest beauty 
ot colour to a magnificent figure, wdieii thou spoitest among the 
herd, how much more beautiful dosttlioii appear among thy fellows f 
But that young beauty, wdiom fate has Ihrowui into a foreign land, 

^ Tsungldiapa LobdyaiigcK akha, tlio Dakii Lama of the first generation 
and founder of the Yellow’- Sect ot Tibetan Lamas He passes for an 
incarnation of the divinity Manjubti and built the temple called Galdan at 
Lhasa, see next chapter 

= This wms a famous mountain in China with a temple of Buddha 
The God of Hell 

The august three, 1 e the Dalai T^ama, the Banchen Erdeni, and 
the Kutuktii Ghegen at Urga 
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langiubhcs fai from her country, slic iiKessantlv tin ns liei e3TS 
towards those parts Alas ! did not Mount Kalgan nse hctMceii 
us, I could see thcc CA.cry moment, but in \aiii mc would live for 
love , and fate separated us fib. 301) 

IV As the shrubs on the white iriunv bend when stiiick by 
impetuous wunds, so is the strength of man bent m the vigour of 
Ins age hv excess f)f Injiior A \f)img hm^c winch ha-^ chanced to 
btrav amongst a stiange hcid always 1 egrets [lie companions of his 
\outh A pimcess whom maiiiage has led into a distant country, 
SLiriounded b\^ an impoitunaic tliiong who cannot please her, 
laments and sighs She sees nothing but misloitnnc m all that 
surrounds her If a cloud obscure the hoii/on it is to her the 
approach of a .storm , if she sometimes sees the dust nse on the load 
she Pa\"b, “ It IS my Incnd wAo is coming soon,” and undismayed 
she Sighs more deeply (ili ) 

V What a delicious beverage is the geiicioiis aiiak, the gift of 
the Emperor ^ It is as sv;cetto us as honc}’, let us drink it, then, in 
our social meetings 'the immoderate use ot it causes stupidity, 
but lie who drinks oi d in modeiatioii enjoys supieme plcasuie 
Had to health, strength, and ^^outh! As chance seldom unites ns 
let us enjoy together the delicious beverage, a banquet among 
brethren is the greatest ot pleasiiies 

The same customs of the table and the kind of food there eaten 
existed m the thirteenth century. Thus, Friar William says, 
they eat all their dead animals without distinction, but 111 
summer when they have their kumiss they eat little meat; 
and if an ox or a horse dies they diy its flesh by cutting it into 
Him strips and hang it m the sun and wind, wdiere it 
becomes dry without any evil smell, although they use no salt as 
a preservative This is still the practice among the Mongols, but 
they now use salt with their meat when eating Ibn Batuta 
describes how at a feast he attended at the court of the Khan 
Batii, a silver ladle containing salt and water was placed befoie 
each guest Rockhill says this is still the practice 

Carpini gives a lurid account of the coarse feeding habits of the 
Mongols of his time. He says they ate dogs, wolves, foxes, rats, 
and horses, and when pushed by necessity even human flesh. Friar 
William sa^^s that the Mongols ate both lats and ” mice with 
short tails”, 1 c liamsteis, but not those with long ones (ib 69) 
They have become apparently more prejudiced against certain 
kinds of animal food in later times. Timkofski says he never saw 
a Mongol eat any kind of game, except antelope and wild swine, 
nor did they eat birds or fish Tins last had probably something 
to do wntli the sanctity of the water and air and their contents 
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They seeinmi, hu\o'\ei, ii> make aia exteptinii in tluMaa'^nf uiid 
h^\ans. They also ale (ihli(f:o]}cs dc uiimusoms 

Litni piilhb, and addb that he had also seen Ihcin cal lice, savin" : 
“Why should 1 not cat tho^e that eat my son's llcsii and 
drink his blood/' He says they ate neither bread nor oil nor 
vegetables, and used no tablecloths or napkins, and when they got 
their hands covered with grease and had finished eating most ot them 
wiped them on their boots or the grass, though the more refined 
among them had little bits of cloth which they used for the purpose. 
All attendant takes the food out of the kettle, and anothei takes the 
pieces of meat from liini on the point of a knife and gives it to each one , 
to some more than others when he wishes to show them honour 
Kockhill says it is usual among them now wlieii they have finished 
eating to lick the bone and then put it m the folds of 
their gown The Hnssian Archbishop I^etei reported the fact 
in 1244 at the Council ot Idoiciice Joinvilie tells us how they 
carried their uncooked meat between their saddles and their horse 
blankets, which at least warmed the food The same thing is 
leported of tlie Huns Pallas says they ha\e a great aversion to 
the flcsli oi wolves and other caimvoioiis animals (Rockhill, op cit , 
14, note) The most honoured guest receive-* the brisket or the 
tail oi the sheep, which is deemed the titbit It was, and still is, 
wrong to waste food, and if any is left it is either given to the 
bystaiideis 01 stowed away m a bag or m t he guest ’s gown Not even a 
bone was given to the dogs until the marrow liad been abstracted 

Flesh-meat, howevei, was distinctly considered a treat by those who 
were not well off, and was made to go a long way The ilesh of a 
single slieep would be given to 50 or 100 men Tiealmg it as a daiiit}", 
it was cut into small bits and dipped m vSalt and water They used 
a special knife and fork for the purpose, like tliat, ' says our friar, 
An use for eating coddled pears or apples ” The master first took 
wdiat he wanted, and then a bit was given to each bystander, who, if 
he did not van! to eat it mimcdiateh, put it 111 a square bag 
(captargac) which they carried to put such things m, and 111 
wdiich the IMongols stoied bones when they had not time to gnaw^ 
them, so that they could gnaw them later 

The appetite of a Mongol is astounding, and when it is to be had 
he can cat as much as 5 kilogrammes of mutton at a feast , a quarter 
of a sheep is considered a dayA ration They can, how’-cver, betimes 
go several days without eating 

Pisdiewalski says that in winter, when the mutton is hard frozen, 
tlie IMongols on a journey eat it half raw They cut off a piece from 
the joint, and then let the red go on cooking When a traveller is 
III a hurry however, he places it underneath him on the saddle to 
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prevent it getting frozen and eats it as it is, clogged with camel’s hair 
and with a tainted smell The broth from boiled mutton is often 
drunk instead of tea, white millet is earned in the foiiii of dough 

The Mongols eat all their food with their liaiids, however dirty 
they are A large piece is stuffed into the mouth, and then cut off 
with a knife, while all the flesh is gnawed off the bones The 
shoulder-blades ot the sheep are always broken when they have been 
stripped of flesh To leave them whole is thought a great oflence 
The lamas will not eat horse or camel flesh like the lay folk do, 
but they will eat cattle or sheep which have died a natural death 

In regard to the cooking of the food Campbell says they have no 
notion of it That tea shall boil and meat shall at least be heated 
through are the two simple rules of the Mongol housewife Muiloii 
IS eaten as soon as it is killed, except m wmtci You will hcai 
adverse comments il a sheep is small, but none on its toughness 
The Mongol wields a strong jaw and good teeth, and he hurries over 
his meat, which is usually hard as leather, and ])ei force bolts it" 
(op cit 34) 

Gilraour, describing the primitive cooking, says " at dawn the 
serving lama lit the lire As soon as it had wmimed the tent the 
other inmates got up and dressed Meantime the servant put the pot 
on the lire, and placed m it a block of ice or a pyramid of snow 
The former is geneially brought fiom some lake, and is cleaner than 
the laltei , outside the hut was piled a great supply of ice. When 
this had melted the scum and sediment were lemoved and the water 
thus purged was put on to boil, a handful of povdereci brick tea 
being thrown on the surface Aticr ten or fifteen minutes’ hard 
boiling the tea wms poured into a pail, the ciij) was swept out wuth a 
wisp of hair from a horse’s tail, a little fat was melted in it, enough 
millet was then added to make the compound into a kind of 
porridge, together with some salt and milk or cream After a time 
more meal ivas added and stirred till the mass was brown and dry, 
tlien the lea was poured 111 and whole mixiiue was boiled The 
additions to the tea w^ere partly to supply the lack of milk, due to 
there being no cows available " After the plaAter had been cleared 
each one licked his own and then put it on a shelf on the wall 
or in his bosom (see Hyacmthc, ed Borg , 128) 

This was the only meal taken b}" the Mongols till sunset. 
For the evening meal the servant went out of the tent, where there 
was a strong dog-proof cage into which had been put the whole 
winter’s stock of beef, mutton, and tripe. It needed no salt 
to keep it fresh It w’'as frozen so hard that it had to be cut with 
a hatchet A piece was now cut off and boiled, and then fished out 
with the fire tongs and put into a basin or on a board Some 
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millet was then ihitnvu into the pot and boiied, and Inimcd ibe 
second couise The servants had a bii"o ine'--> oC tiipe mapped up 
in the st(nnac]i of a slice]) and fiozen solid ; a ])iecc ot this \\<is also 
cutoff with a haichei and boiled This was flic sei\anfs’ oni\ poiiion. 
The food was alwa\s veiy hot, so was the fire, and the natives 
pel spired profiisel v iit dinner. 

The artiial cookin^y of the foot! is \ery simple It is placed in the 
kettle vithout any gaiiiislnng of vegetables or sail, and then taken 
out half law hat h m.in puts the ]ncce he is (‘atmg into salt water 
as he does so The Alongols n\gaid fiilh cooked meal as \eiv poor 
and indigestible The llesh of nirumots is cookcrl m a diffeient wav 
When the animal is killed and the stomach emptied of lis con^ent^, 
the inside is lilletl with heated stunes, the whole is ])iit in a hole 
111 the giound and covered m w itli earth, and a fire is then lighted o\ ei 
the plate until the Oesh is cooked The smoking of meat is much 
practised among the Kirghizcs, but does not seem to l^e knowm 
among Ihc Aloiigois 

Having discnsscfl the wintei diet of the hlongols and their 
attitude trnvanis animal food, we wall now turn to their diet in other 
parts of the year, when thev aie laigelv dependent upon milk drawm 
from cows, maies, and sheep, and fiom difierent products which 
they derive fiom milk, 'fhe most famous and important of these 
IS kumiss (ill IVIongol chigaii or guniarik), wdiich is made from 
mare’s milk It is now’ wmll knowm in Europe from the place it 
fills ill our pharmacopmia From the milk of cows and sheep is 
made sour milk, cheese, and biitlei They hist take fresh cows’ 
milk and convert it into sour milk dhe products of milk just 
named are kept m leathern skins or bottles (kogkur), winch are hung 
m a special rack m the yurt The kumiss is prepared in the same 
wmy by the Mongols and Kirghiz (Ivauofski, op cit , ii). 

Mare’s milk is thicker than cowl’s, and has a sour taste, even when 
quite fresh It is as if some citron had been put into ordinary milk, 
but it is much more nutritious, and it is possible for a man to subsist 
on it entirely, at the same time doing an arduous day’s wmrk. The 
Alongol cavalrymen when on service use mares, and can live entirely 
on their milk And this seems to explain how^ the ancient 
Alongols used to manage their commissariat wdien on their great 
campaigns They are quite conscious of wdiat they owm to their 
horses for their food and clothing and as poiteis of themselves and 
tlieir goods, and the} treat them kindly 

Among the most prevalent diseases of the Mongols are itch and 
rheumatism, from the latter of which men, women, and boys all 
suffer (GilmoLir, 174-3) Other diseases of the Mongols are syphilis, 
cutaneous eruptions, complaints of the stomach, wounds, etc i^'or 
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these they piesciihc the most ahsuicl lemcdies There was a case ot 
syphilis winch had attacked a man’s nose. Pischewalski was told 
tiic man had a woim on his nose which lie must eradicate A woman 
who suftered from pains of the stomach due to ovcrfeasting on 
dsamba ” declared that a plug or twig was growing in it Another 
who suffeied fiom bad eyes declared she liad been bewitched by an 
evil eye They do not content themselves, howcvei, with these 
childish theories, but also use medicines which have perhaps been 
imported from elsewhere, intcj' aha, aic Upborn salts, peppcrmmtdrops, 
soda and magnesia Ihe List is deeiucd a icinedy foi cataiact 
(Pisscli 3S4) Ej'c diseases aic c.iiised by the glaic oi the sun on the 
snow in wmtei and the witheied white grass m suiiuncr ( i 77) llie 
smoke has no oheiisivc smell, but is tumg to ilie e}cs, and 
ophthalmia is <1 Insjucnt result Sjumg is a gi(‘at time lor sickness 
both among men and heasls , tlu' cold winds, enhanced by the thaw, 
ai'f^ the taiisc {177 8) Dunking the Mongolian spnit causes a 
disease called iiaii\ , and many people die of it 

Friar 'William describes how the kumiss was made in Ins day. 
He aays ‘Whey fasten a rope to two stakes 111 the ground, to which 
about the third hour, they tie the colts , thc^^ then proceed to 
milk the mothers, wFich m such a case allows themselves to be milked 
quietly Wdicn they have a great quantity of milk they pour it into 
a laigc skin or bottle, and then churn it with a big stick made for 
the purpose, winch is as big as a man’s head at its lower extremity 
and hollow^cd out Prcsontl}^ when beaten sharply, the milk begins 
to feiment or run, and they go on till they have extracted all the 
butter, and presently when the liquor is mildly pungent they drink 
it ” It tastes, he says, like lape wine, and leaves a flavour ol milk 
ot almonds on the tongue It also intoxicates weak heads. They 
also make what they call black kumiss for the use ol the lords 
Glare's milk does not curdle They churn the milk until the 
thicker parts go to the bottom, leaving the pure paits which are like 
whey at the top The dregs are given to the slaves and promote 
sleep, while the lords drink the clear liquor These dregs are called 
bassa by the Kalmuks, and are also used tor tanning So much for 
kumiss made from mare’s milk 

In regard to cow’s milk they hrst extract the butter, 111 Mongol 
kossa, which thc}^ boil until it is perfectly dry, after which they put 
it aw^ay m sheep’s paunches which they keep for the purpose. They 
put no salt in it The boiling does aw'ay with the necessity for this 
prcr^eiw ative, and thus they keep it for the wunter After the butter 
IS removed they let what remains get as sour as it will, and then boil 
it so that it curdles They then dry the cuid in the sun until it 
becomes as hard as non slag, and put this away also for the winter. 
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The sour curd iiiey call yiut oiic kiuut ot fue l\u - K raks'i 
They put it m a skin aiul ciuuu tt li’l n <fr-'nht‘s m t]?e 

water, which is iiuned s<mu, and llu'- thevdu ink ui-toad oi luilL. 
They aie most caieful lud to diiirdc pine uatei ,op mi o; S' 

Marco i^olo adds some liuthcj detaiK to ac* ou:i1 lit' sa\j, 
fiesii mare’s milk ib put in a uell-bO<Monetl ooitieunu ked \ es^d of 
liorse-bkm : a little kiiiul oi some sor.i imw’s milk is addtsl, and 
when acetous fermentation I'l tommenciny it is \iokmliv cliuined 
with a peculiar sialt which coiistvintiv stands m i:u‘ This 

interrupts iennentation and iiUroduct*^ a quanm\ o' an* into the 
liquid It IS usual toi visitors who come m tii put- *1 tnin c)r two at 
the churn stick (Yule's MauJ Polo, 1 , <'li In, 2/ The tii!>es unng 
kumiss aie said to be lemaikablv iiee iioiu piihraman disease 
The intoxicating power ot kiiiniss vanes ucconlin'^ to tlie hum 
The more advanced the ieimentatiop, the is the ta'-te, and 
the more it spaikle^ Ike eitecl, liov\e\ci, is aluais ^Iniht ami 
transitory, and leases no unpleasant wnsation, while d pioduces 
a strong tendency to sleep Tiie kaia oi hkude kumm^ of Rubiuk 
and Wassaf seems to ha\e been stiained and claulicd SamL, i, 
132 et seq ) 

Tiiniing fioin the pmduets of mare’s milk li> that of cows and 
sheep, when soured they distil a spiiit fiom itwim k be ais two names, 
airak and arian. Tlieie seenm to be Him ddlcu ’u e between them — 
airak being made fioiu cow >> milk and ainiu iioui sheep’s. The 
^Mongolian soui milk, winch is not boiled like that ol the Kiighi/, is 
winter and moie sour. 1 he Tiieese is of t ao kiiuh, ipulvk oi bi^sh k, 
i e young cheese, and kiirut or arul, i e old ( iu-e^e 

111 winter, sa\s Fnar William, ihev make an evuiit ni dunk of 1 u 
millet, and hone\ , li is cleat <is wine Keal wine also tamed 
to them iiom leinote paits lie calk it {'eiwoue ibe^a ■ (C noe p e 
the Chinese iice-wune), tcrracina, tei voMe of nulh t and bo.d These, 
Rockhill say-, w'cie importations piubabl} liuni < hni 1 01 Persia or 
the Kipchak m South Rus',ia, and not madt* by Hie klongols 
themselves 

Tea IS now' a uuivcisal dunk m klongolia among both uch and 
poor It IS used m two waiy&, either lu a drink or as iood In the 
first kind only tea is put in the hot water, while in the second, roasted 
millet, salt, and butlei are mixed with it. Spirit m distilled by the 
Mongols fiom corn, and is called taran arki, or fiom cow’s milk, wiieii 
it IS called malyii arki The latter is made in gieat (quantities m 
spring, the former in winter and autumn They never drink 
fresh water, but always use tea, a habit winch the\" have coqned 
from the Chinese, and the tea-kcttle is on the fire all day long, so 
that any one can drink at any time. They often use salt water in 
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makinpj tea, or put a little salt m it. The}^ also add a handful of 
roasted millet or butter or law fat from a sheep’s tail. They drink 
it in great quantities, and each one carries his own basin to dunk 
out of, the princes using silver ones. 

When on a distant expedition a Mongol only takes two leathern 
bottles for milk, a little earthenware pot to cook his meal m, and 
a little tent to shelter him from ram In times of great urgency 
they will ride for ten ddijs without lighting a fire, and will sustain 
themselves on the blood of their horses, opening a vein for the 
purpose and then stanching it They also dry milk into a kind of 
paste to take with them, and put a little of it in water and beat it up 
till it dissolves and then drink it They also boil the milk, and when 
the rich part floats on the top they skim it into another vessel and 
make butter of it, for the milk will not become solid till this is 
removed They then put the milk m the sun to dry When on an 
expedition a man takes about ten pounds of the dried milk with him, 
and in a morning he will put half a pound of it in a leathern bottle 
with as much water as he pleases, and as he rides along the whole 
becomes churned together into a kind of pap on which he dines 
(lb. 254). 

As far back as the time of Friar \\’illiam the Mongols supplemented 
their meal and kumiss by the use of some land of gram Thus, 
he says, the great lords have villages m the south from v Inch millet 
and flour are brought to them for the winter The poor get the 
same by baiicnng for tliciii with sheep and skins The slaves have 
to be content with leiusc water Millet of two kinds, buckwheat- 
dour and oatmeal, arc used largely to make a kind of porridge with 
tea, while the iicli, cspecialh’’ at festivals, also use wheat and iice, 
xA.!! these giams they mainly get from the Chinese, but they also 
grow some themselves They also use the seeds of certain wild 
plants, such as Agnophyllum nrcnaniis, 1 eloxis ansiata, etc , and 
the roots of Polygoninn vivipavum, winch they call myakir in 
Mongolian (Ivanofski, 12). 

Having examined tlie home life ot the AIongoLs we must now 
turn to vliat is ically the great occupation of their lives and their 
greatest source of wealth, as it is of all pastoial people, namely, 
the care ot their flocks and herds 

The most important of these to the Mongol m liis domestic life 
is lus horse, as it was the greater helper m the mighty deeds of his 
ancestors when he swept like a hurricane over so much of the 
old world As Mr Campbell says, he is the commonest of Ins 
possessions, the everyday means of communication, and the staple 
topic of conversation The Mongol who walks must be indeed 
poor, for he must be friendless as well as moneyless. A man who 
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docb noi own a [xrn’ n iavO] lutiocd I'lr ii^t' ul opc Iimhi n 
boiir’b drove, rind a roia]unita\ v -'iianeer uid a-.^ da the loan of 
a mount in much thL“>aine wa\ a'^ <i ['u»n|u‘an v\’’] ttiui O) a pa^^^er-bv 
it)r a match to iiuld his pipe uith 

From eaiis < liildhoud the hloipetd acqunvb the habit ol st 
on the hart oi the nciiust ptinv lu ctivei an\ dHMnce fom* n icw 
yards, and aavune who has mod a bnrt itu lavii'snian 

purposes will iindei stand lus u^h ‘Hauee to v\aik .i 'tep \\!an he can 
be canted The outdom* hie oi both hwls au'l oi all ae-s ’s ^pen^ 
on liomelxu k 

A .uood spetiinen ei the hlnpu*'! p^^>} ['«ih. p'. the bc't (»i Ins 

>1 "C 111 the voxld iui 'aeiurai a-e (he lu ad and •-iii s au‘ 
too liea\ \* ioi ele.eance, tlie eves male too tulk lom-s uud h*cs au* 
itood, the band deep ana lone, an<i tiiere is no deiieiem v bone. 
They have a long tail and eais Rearc'd on tin* optci steppe, vith 
little 01 no humau care, tbev aie acLUslonu'd to gieai e\tieines t)t 
weathei and thuve on the eoamesi ioiagi' i lie •'ize anti diaiactcr 
vai\ willi the locality Tlie conunuiie^t coloui is guny ciiestnui 
follows, and then come bay and sorul 1 he stallions are selected, 
but not the mares, and no special pains is bikeii ainvlnu'c to 
improve the bieed 

Along the Cluncse border the ponies aio iimlersi/ed, la to 13 
hands, the lesult ot the incessant demands ot the China nnuluts 
tot all the larger bones As one travels noithwaids ib<‘ lioisethsh 
improves, and the best specimens of the Mongul pony aie found m 
the Valley ot the Kerulon (Campbell, op cit , 3 | vUid 33'* 

AU the pomes are branded with then ovwiei’s Tuaik, ami we aie 
told that a travciler m ^Mongolia wiien his hoiseis tiu‘d rimplt' 
goes to the fust herd that he mecF, lassos an\ animal wlncii lie 
iaiicu'^, and lea\e^ his hied beast witli the heid 1 his u!slr)in 
seeiUi to be imi\cisab <md the ainnuds seem alwax" to gel bacli 
suineiiow to then ughliul ownei, wliosv' bniiid ihe\ bear 'Fhe 
saddles are Iiigli with bioad Ingh ponuiit ts 'fhe inas-MVc simtip'-,, 
witii biOcLil lieati, hang so Ingh that Ihr iider’s leg-^ au ]h nl at 
a iiglit-aiigle {Uanulsla, 17) 

In-terul ol a laiial 01 kisso, the iMongol in caiehing his pcmies 
Uses a 20 iL long lod, little thi< kcu than a lishing-iod, at the 
end ot wlinh is a looped thong o! mw hide With tins he is \ei\ 
dcxteious, and can soon t'atdi the taslcst pony vSlipiang the 
loop over the pony's head when iiding at lull speed, the lulei gi\es 
it a twist so as to prevent it slipping 1 lim he jum^is on to Ins own 
pony’s Cl upper, biaciiig his tlughs against the luck o! the saddle 
His pace at once slow^s down, and he must be a stiDiig animal winch 
when thus caught, can continue to drag lus captor abcait or bieak 
the raw-hide Jihoiig 
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Pallets cs a i^rapluc accoiuil of ilie liouses used by the Kalmuks 
He says they arc smaller than those of the Kirghises, partly because 
of the better iceding among the latter and partly because ot the raids 
of the Till comans, ho cai 13" off the finer ones Thc}^ arc very tough 
and hard^a vnll gallop lor an hour without stopping, and last out 
a journey ot miles uithout dimlving They have small, hard 
hools, and c<ni lie ridden all the year round (Pallas, Savil Hist 
Kach , im) 

Branding and saddling are simple processes, and done without 
throwing the pony Olten a pony shows a great fight w-hen being 
broken, and being small with a vciy shoit neck, is very hard to 
manage (ib 164-5) In order to get the hoischair the\' need for 
making lopes the Mongols cut oft the manes oi the foals in the first 
3^ear, and then cven^ '^P^iig, except from the stallions and mares 
(Ivaiiofski, 5^ and 5.}) 

Like other people ot Ccntial Asia the Mongols picfcr to ride 
mares In the north the breed is larger, but the best ponies of all 
come from the Gobi (Timkofski, n, 289) 

Wc wall now turn to the other domestic animals of the Mongols 

Next to the pony m importance to the Mongol comes the camel, 
wdncli is of the two-humped species often called the Bactnan camel, 
It IS larger than the Arabian camel, accustomed to extremes of 
w^eatlier, and to the coarsest and scantiest provender T.arge feet 
and equal bioad toes are the characteristics of Ihe more useful 
camels, and when in condition the humps are ahvays upright, fat, 
and firm 

Campbell sa3’s tlie average load of a camel is over 300 lb , and he 
tells us how his camels coveied 1,270 miles in sixty-two mai clung 
days, with no serious alteration in condition The Mongol caravan 
30101103^ is mostly made at night, to avoid the heat of the day, and 
because camels will not feed in the dark I knows he adils, no 
animal which can cat so voraciously and so quickly as the camel, 
and he reluses nothing that he can masticate He preferb objection- 
able water, especially if it has a si long dasli of soda in it, and gieatly 
enjo\'S the wald onion 

In Central Mongolia and the Gobi, theie are man3^ routes wdnch 
onp^ camels can take without risk, because of the inability of other 
ammals to tiavel three da3w without water pb 36) There are 
tw'o kinds of pack-saddles, called khoi nan and bambai ; the first 
consists ot SIX 01 seven layers of telt with wdiich the back and humps 
are first caiefully packed On this wooden boaids are then placed 
to can3Hhe load in the latter they use tw^o cushions made of telt 

The camel species in geiieial is styled t^mia, the male burim, the 
gelding atan, and the female mga The points ot a good camel are 
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a coni] -lie t lliick-sei bioad a*et, bnria ;m; " e lo? I'l hi!\lcr 

c|iiaileis, and hnah and '-lian’ld, 'Oit It nna , tia n‘ brtwtn.n 
uliiih should ]k‘ ainpk* 'Flu* lu-^t uii'a^A ^ rb .aimi/i tlu* 
Klialkas Those oi Maslnni am! KnL> nta rTeM'falk*’ an*! imat' 
delicate 'I hoseol lh(dattei dnsu a ilia\ (M ‘^ata ti*’ a: - * 'n nt' tiinaaled 
nin//le, while llnwe o! Viiidnia ha\<‘ iLalm i-rC’ P. ^ .twalsLi 
sii^nesls that they aie ol a diiaaenl ''patu*-' to t''o-e ^ i tho nuith 
The camel is ino-it at home liinl mo-t happo uhen i ‘ ihr i ,ohi Ntt.p|,e 
It IS imed by the Chinese Ka the trampoit oi ioa! and oiler 
merchandise, hut, «;eneiallv ^ent lo usiaii a ^mamoi iti \h neolia 
The camel is in some n span is a iiimuie aniimP It thiiu's iu^t im 
the haid tasteless faie of the dcstil, am! oni antlnoi he has 

noticed tliat when supplied with Roud t.- xl (‘beishen ’i ts thinner 
daily This is conliimed Ia tlu* dii\em vho take ilnope o! tln^ 
cara\'ans Their id\<nuite hsod w the k-ek ' it! me) ami InuhaRaua 
{Ki'Iuiiun: fi^riuiit), then the densim \J /s. p/to/ , '/nta-f a h the 
wormwood, the saxaul \HjIo\vhti\ and tiie knainr 'a iVnonwa 
sJiobcn), C''peciall\ when the hemes ei the saline riant s aie ripe 
and plentilul In all uises scvlt is a necessity }or camel, ami 
they eat the eliloicsteace on the siuiare ol the uPunth uhitii 
IS so common in Mom;oha, iMlb tin <^reaimt ensP) When the} 
cannot get salt nvitmallv, tliey ha\e to bt sappln'd wPPn it Iwnrc or 
thiee times a month regular] v, a^id Ciey begin to gnn\ thin if they 
aie deprived of it, especialiv it thev aie too va‘11 ie I Airiit iunn 
this their natmal food, they leaddy (at sianc \<'i\ mcongiuous 
substances (Pischewalski, ^ 

The camel will tnucise disiiht-> uuec' as hip' ab t\e da ^ea ns 
the Kliaika coniitr} , and lelurn lu\ut_\ and w(di alt's a o)]!)urn on 
the saline plants giowing about the lakio d iu {.niahs in '.uimner 
spend all the da\ in the sti'iipe, ictiuning onl\ ut tSse evening to 
drink Wdieii on a (aia\an joiunev the\ lu‘ dovin m a low elosc 
to then mastf'rhs tcius, wdiiie the aie laid in a row bisidc 

them In the wintei et‘Id the diueis hi* dowm ainoiig then camels 
tor wmrmtli On tlic mauh the} aic tied loosd\ Piget hr r by tliiir 
J)vni}idah^ oi leading lOpcs 

In addition to cair}ing burdens and being used lot iiding, camels 
aie also employed tor drawing carnages They nc\er gallop, but 
walk or trot WTicn trotting they can kec}) np with a galloping 
horse They can travel loo kiiometies a day lor sc\ oral days {ib in! 

Camel’s milk is very thick like cream, verv sweet, and has a 
disagreeable taste. The butter made from it is veiw like softened 
tallow From cameTs hair the IMongols make ropes, and also use it 
lor spinning into thread for sewing, and a good deal of it is wo\ en 
into carpets oi rugs. Most of the wool, however, drops oft in the 
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desert This is because the camel is a delicate animal, and if he 
loses his coat lie suiters much fioin cold, and a cold day may come 
any part of the year, and a camel has neither shelter nor stable To 
prevent the cold from injuring the camel the saddle is rarely moved 
lu winter, nor till after two or tliree clays after the joiiiney is 
Inn shed It consists of tw^o wade pieces of wood, Six pieces ot lell, 
and a camehs hair rope. Two felts are padded round in fiont oi 
the lore hump, two are folded behind the hind hump, one on each 
side IS doubled up and laid against the ndge between the hump, the 
tw^o wide side pieces are put over outside of this again, and the 
whole pulled as tight as a man can bring it by pulling It takes 
two men to saddle a camel in tins way (206--14) 

They are very timid and very awkward and restless, but not 
vicious Very few of them bite except the males during the rutting 
season, and they seldom kick Spitting is a bad habit with them 
If you pass in front ol them when chewing the cud you will hear 
a grunt and receive a queer shower of half-masticated vegetable 
matter. It seems to be the cam el’s only defence 

The voice of the camel is very impressive and peculiar (ib. 215-25) 
Before the caravans start on their autumn journeys the camels 
are kept without food for a period of ten days without drink 

Although so robust and stiong when on their native steppe, 
camels arc very susceptible to damp, and catch cold easily when they 
have to sleep on wet ground The chief disease from which the 
camels suffer is the mange, under the peisecution of which they 
groan, lose their hair, have foul-smelling wounds, and presently 
die. They also suffer from glanders For the former complaint the 
Mongols make broth from goat’s flesh, which they pour down their 
throat. They dress the wounds wnih burnt vitriol and tobacco, 
snuff or powder. At Kukunor all the ailments of camels and other 
animals are treated with Turkey iliubarb In persistent wet 
weather camels get coughs which the Mongols cure by the leaves 
of the tamarisk (ib 114). 

When the camels have travelled for some days over the rough 
stones of the desert the sides of their feet become sore. The animal 
is then throwm on its side, his feet are put up on a low stool, and the 
tender part covered by a patch of leather, w^hich is held in its place 
by three thongs drawn through the adjacent callosities of the 
foot (Gilmour, 72). 

Every year for one month in spring the camel casts its coat. 
When thus moulting no animal could be uglier. My “ old pony 
says the writer, is afraid of the camels,’’ 

Especially when hunger pinches, they readily gnaw weathered 
bones, eat meat or fish, and will chew gloves and leather, pack- 
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Rockluli says that in hi'^ junna v in Kukunor la* bought a sheep 
with four horns, and he .saw in tin* little lint k finin b hn li it was taken 
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several witli the same dcfoimity. Six horns are not uncommon, 
but the Mon,yols tiy to kill oil such freaks {Movgoha and 
Tibet, 140). 

'‘One clay/' says Gilmoiir, “1 watched a shepherd tending his sheep 
m Mongol fashion on horseback On his back he had a large felt bag 
in which he put the newly born lamb/' A Mongol's boots are large, 
ill-htting, clumsy, and ilhadapted for walking, and his overcoat has 
to be warm enough to keep out the fierce cold and is too heavy and 
cumbeisome to walk in. Unlike the Chinese, therefore, he does his 
shepherding on horseback (ib. 19 and 20). 

Curds made from sheep’s milk are called chura (Rockhill, 176) 
He quotes Rubruquis for its use in his days (ib. 229). 

Of the domestic animals kept by the Mongols the sheep require 
the most care They will not stay at home, nor will they return 
home after being away The cows and camels have their calves kept 
near the camp during the day, and as night comes on, whole herds 
of oxen and camels may be seen coming up the horizon of the plain 
They never fail to come The mares are kept from wandering too 
far by tethering the foals, and will betimes stand for half a day 
whisking their tails, refusing to eat till the 3^oung ones are set at 
liberty, but the sheep go and leave their lambs and have to be 
fetched home They w'on't even go and search for their food unless 
looked after (ib 314) All the sheep are white and have black tails 
The fat-tailed sheep occurs in most of Mongolia, but among the 
Ordus and in Alashhan it is replaced b}' the broad-tailed kind, while 
in Kukunor is a breed with horns a foot and a half long and screw- 
shaped The sheep are driven with long whips with heavy thongs, 
sometimes wielded with both hands 
Neither pigs nor poultry are kept by the Mongols, but the former 
are kept in small numbers by the Chinese colonists m Mongolia. 

The Mongol hunting dogs are big and long, and except that they 
have longhair, they are like our greyhounds, and quite unlike the house 
dogs, and are well trained Each month they meet for three days’ 
Iiunt, and sometimes 1,000 men thus assemble They chase the 
frightened hares at a gallop, flinging, when within reach, a club at 
them about 2 feet long and heavily weighted with lead at the curved 
end, and rarely missing (ib 29G) 

A few words must now be said about the vehicles made and used 
by the Mongols for their wives and children to travel m, and for the 
portage of other things not easily packed on camels 
Friar William says the matrons make themselves most beautiful 
carts, and a single rich Mongol had quite a hundred or two such 
carts with coffers 

The Mongol carts generally have only two wheels, which turn 
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round with the axle. The wheel is fonned of two small squared 
blocks oC wood, fastened together in the shape of a cross, and ihe 
interval iillcd up with rounded wedge.s instead of felloes ; the 
axle-tree is fixed in the centre so as not to pioject beyond the wheels 
(lb .|5), winch are fastened to the w^ooden axle and revolve with it 
Each cart is geiieially drawai by an ox, and can carry a load of (khi 
or 700 lb 

Campbell, speaking of these primitive carts used m Mongolia, says 
a little ling of cast-iron bushing inserted in the nose ol the axle 
to work on is the only bit ot metal used m their construction. Every 
nil, every tent has its carts ; special w^ater-carls, travelling carts 
roofed m wath felt, and open carts tor collecting argols or diied 
dung lor firing Oxen are the usual draught animals, and tlie 
di'ivers m short excursions were invariably women (op cit 20) 

Marco Polo speaks of the carls of the Mongols, in which the w'omcn 
travelled, drawai by horses and cameE, as covcicd wnth black felt, 
so that no rain could penetrate them 

Carpini desenbes how^ ihe Mongols ciosscd nveis, e\cn large ones. 
He says the chiefs have a lound light skin, around the top of which 
they have loopholes very close together, through which they pass 
a cord, and they stretch it so that it bellies out, and this they fill 
with clothes and othci things and then bind it dowm very tightly 
The}" also put their saddles and other hard tilings on it, and the 
men also sit on it They then tie the boat thus made to the tail 
oi a horse and a man swims on ahead leading it, or they sometimes 
have tw"o oais with wdiich they low’ it across the uver The poorer 
people have a Icalhei pouch, well scwai, each man liavmg one, and 
in this pouch 01 s.ick they ])ut then clothes and all tlieii things, and 
tic the mouth of the sack tightly and tic it again to the tail of a horse, 
and themselves swam acioss holding the hoisc’s head Hie Klntans 
used to cioss iivcis the same wav (Rockhill, Fnciv William, xvi, 
note), and it seems to have been a widesjircad method 

Matthew" Pans, another coniemporat y, sa3’s their boats weic made 
of ox-hide, ten 01 twelve of them w'cie owmed in common, and thus 
crossed the largest ii\crs (op cit , ch 111, 487) 

Having dealt with the individual yurt of the Mongols and its 
appendages, a tew w^ords may now be said about the aggiegations 
of such dwellings 

The w"ord ordu is used among otliei senses for a collection of tents 
or the separate palace ol the Khan or chief, which is the sense in 
which Carpiiii uses it, and the Chinese translate it as ‘‘movable 
palace 'k In the Jihiin Kushai we are told the Mongols used the 
word yurt to designate a camp or a dwelling (Rockhill, Travel oj 
Riibnik, 57 and note) 
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Campbeli give^ us a picture of a Mongol encampment oi the more 
important type, namely, that of the Eastern Khochids The camp, 
he says, laced the south-east, the usual onenlation of Mongol tents 
{I fouiifl by experience that it was the best for all weathers ) In 
front of it was planted a 20 ft. pole, coloured led, with a turned top 
gilt , a lew paces in rear of this were two similar poles to right 
and left, bearing a lace of pink and white pennons, and 15 yards 
behind was pitched the first tent It was of the finest dull white ; 
the circular top covering was embroidered and stitched, and it was 
suimonnted by a gilt knob ol turned wood, and only seen on the abodes 
of the chiefs of banners The old piince had died a Icnv months 
before, and the son, an intelligent -looking youth of iS, kept the chief’s 
tent closed during the period of mouining and pending his in\ estituie 
by the Court of Peking, in any case it could be ii^ed oiih on occasions 
of much ceremony Close behind it theie were two tents m a line, 
one huge and newMooking, and these weie aho iinttaiantid ni 
consequence of mourning Fuiiher in the teai, 111 one row, weie 
four tents, m winch the >oiing prince and ins tamily weic liMiig, 
and behind these again w ere three tent^, tor sei \ itois and dependant^ 
Ponies wane tetheied and picketed on the left fioiii, fiom the Ihiug 
tents to the huge dioces and heids winch weie cioppuig the shoii 
glass of the steppe, and to the lamaseiy and tiie laiiK'e’s temples 
I called on the young prime phe hist iuieignci lie had seen), 
and was ushered into one of the li\e lentN, evideinh set upiiit 
lor vLsitois It wms carpeted witli hits, wlmh weie liemmeil and 
siihhcd, and ovei them wane laid Sciuaie woollen lugs^ mi winch we 
sat (op cit 10) 

The chief amusements ol the Mongols ot oui day aie pony-iaLUig 
and wu'estlmg Racing, ^ays ('ampbell, in the mam a warm- 
w^cather sport, and from l\ra\ to August such races are aui action 
oi the temple feslivails and fans The ponies are specialh trained. 
Tilveiy piince has a lacing-stud The most renowned of such 
studs belongs to the Tsetzen Khan, and, savr. one author, 1 
observed tethered 111 two long iine^ m the open steppe "ome foil y 
pomes, • of all ages from two years old upwards Pn/cs are given 
to the winneis, but only of small value In the Chakliai country 
the stakes are usually an ounce or two of silver for a race oi 10 mile^, 
])ut sometimes a grandee offers something more templing, as cattle, 
sheep, or ponies, silks or clothes The races arc ne\ er for less than 
10 miles, but ' the Derb} ' of the steppe, winch lakes place at Urga 
under the patronage of ‘ the Bogdo is a contest o\ er 30 miles of rough 
steppe The wnnncrs of this race are presented to the Bogdo, who 
provides for them for the rest of their lives.” 

Campbell also describes a race meeting he attended at a temple at 
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Kalatcii 111 the Chaldiai country, lie says aline of eleven large bine 
tents crested a wave of the plain, a shoil way east of the temple ; iliev 
belonged to Chakhar officials and local notables, most of whom wcie 
interested in the hoise-race These tents were ranged some 100 yards 
or more behind a square blue pavilion, which sheltered a cushioned 
dais for the reception of the local gegen (i e. high lama) To the 
right and left of the dais were rows of liny tables and cushions 
spread on the ground In front of the pavilion, again, three tents 
were set up so as to enclose a lozenge of lurt sonic 60 yards square, 
the wrestling plot. The space between the line of tents and the 
pavilion swarmed with lamas and black men i c laymen, in 
official garb . . wdiile the ponies stood tethered or kiiee-tethercd 
a few' paces from the tent doors. We w'cre invited into one of 
the largest tents by the owmer it was loomy and cosy, wvis 
floored wuth a layer of rush matting, strips of felt, and w^oollen 
cushions of the bright reds and yellow’s so much loved by the 
Mongols A crescent of cushioned seats faced the entrance, and 
I was shown to the place of honour . Pressed curds, the 
mildest forms of cheese, and refreshing Chinese tea w’cre served to 
us Soon t’wo lamas from a neighbouring monasteiy called, and 
our host changed snutf-chatties ” with them, bow^d repeatedly, and 
pushed them all the w’hile into seats above him, to wffiich they offered 
the conventional resistance before sitting and sipped some tea. 

'' Presenth” the gegen's cavalcade came fiom the monasteiy 
He was seated in a Chinese spnngless cart, upholstered in a quiet 
and superioi style, wdiich w’as drawm by tw’o sedate, w’ell-groomcd 
mules, and cscoiled by mounted lamas clothed and hatted m 
glittering yellow’ satin. A knot of lay iindeistrappcns and a body 
of police in sombie plum robes and gilt- or wdnle-huttoned hats were 
111 close attendance to push oft the curious The gegen W’as 
a cheeiy youth of eleven, w’ho kept his eyes roving intelligently, 
laughing intently and pleasantly wdicncver amused, but never 
speaking although often spoken to Bands of seiviiors brought 
tra^’-tables and dishes of cakes daubed with carmine (a lucky 
colour). Presently arrived a succession of the prominent men at 
the gathering who donned official robes to make their bow’ to 
‘ his grandeur ’ The lamas gatliercd m tw^o rows on the left 
of the pavilion, wdiile the lay-folk went to tlie light The 
raemg-pomes now^ paraded before the gegen’s pavilion, which 
W’as both the starting and winning post The held consisted of 
twelve ponies ; their manes wete decorated wnth strips of coloured 
silk, the long tails were bound in the middle by half a dozen coils of red 
cord, and the bridles, winch were single snaffles, with raw-Indc rems, 
were embellished by a round disc of burnished silver attached to the 
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head-band The jockeys were the smallest boys capable of riding the 
distance whom the owners could secure . the biggest boy could 
not have scaled more than So or 85 lb Some had jackets of red, or 
blue silk or chiiit;?:, but colours were not obligatory Ko saddle or 
seat-aid was allowed. The jockeys simply rolled up their loose 
cotton trousers as high as they could and clutched the pomes’ ribs 
With bare legs All carried long whips The course was not marked 
in any way, but was supposed to be a direct line of 6 miles out and 
6 miles home, a certain telegraph post being the furthest point 
The ponies were all walked thither, and at the turning-point 
they -were brought into line and returned at a gallop The first 
pony won by 300 yards, and it took 2} hours to compass the 
whole distance ot 12 miles. 

” While the race was in progress wrestlers in pairs struggled in the 
lozenge in front of the gegen’s tent. It was always a lama against 
a layman . , the wrestlers stripped stark naked m the tents 
light and left of the gegens, the lamas in one and the black men in 
the other, and drew on a stout pair of cotton draweis and a cuiious 
garment consisting of back and sleeves only, and many of them 
kept their long leather boots on, adding a co vexing of felt to pioieci 
the shins. Kicking was m order, and most of the wrestling was 
a mere exhibition ot power, but now and then a dexteious trick 
showed long piactice or great quickness In the majoiity of cases 
the bout began by an oithodox gnp neck to neck and shoulder to 
shoulder, and ended by a tiip or a violent throw The most amusing 
part of the pertoimancc was the preliminary challenge Itacli as he 
emciged from the dressing-tent and came on the right of the gegen 
brought himself by a senes of standing jumps to the position, 
sprang as high in the air as he could, bowed low with a smack of 
the hands to the ground, followed this by a couple of high spiings, 
turned round and leaped into a minatoiy position into the centre 
of the plot, where he waited until his advciNaiw^ hail accomplished 
a similar performance . . The tom nament generally ended m an 
easy victory for the Church, the lamas being by fai the greatci 
adepts” (op. cit 36-8). 

The Mongol community is dieided into thiee classes fust, 
the Taidjis, Taishis,^ or princes, consisting of those of lovd descent , 
they alone have political power; secondly, the lamas; and 
thirdly, the peasants or freemen, who aie know n as Black klongols 

The Taidjis are divided into five classes according to their status 
Three of the classes bear Chinese titles, 1 e. Tsm wang, Tsiun wan 

1 Taidji IS a Mongol meaning a person of princely i an k and mubt not be 
confounded with the uord Taisha, derived from the Chinese Chai shi, meaning 
a vizier or high minister 
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{the two highest in rank), and Hun "I lie Io\\cbi of the fue, rt»!la 
and Boisa, aie ]\Ianchu titles, and repicseiit the thiicl and foiiiih 
grades (Boi'g’s Hvaemthe, pp 120-3, note) 

The Taidji, who rules over an ulus, independent tiibe 01 
community, is alwa^’s of the male sex, and the succession is heredita i 
and in the male line, and he is addressed b}" all the membcis of iiie 
pruicehr family or princes relatedtoitasNoyan, or Lord. The most 
powerful of the klongol and Kalmuk princes have also received fn)in 
the Dalai Lama and also from their Russian and Chinese neighbours 
the title of Khan While that of Khniiglaishi, 1 e the Swan punce, 
says Pallas, had been given to the rulers of the Sungars, ami 
Klioshotes among the Kalmnks, and some ot the ^Mongol princes 
Each prince is succeeded by Ins eldest son The rest of Ins sons 
are given small appanages consisting of a ceitam number of families 
who obey them and who aie also hereditary 

Certain other lamihes besides the princely ones aie entitled to be 
called Noyan, and rule ov^er their ovn appanages, but are deemed 
vassals of the head of the LTus and follow him in wai and help him 
in peace time 

The Taxdjis or Xoyans have a dominant authority over then* 
subjects The}' can make or unmake theii foitimes; can ha^ e 
them bastinadoed or Iiave then* noses or eais or hands cut off, bnt 
they seldom put them to death (except secietly), since that is 
contrar}^ to the Lama religion The amount of the trilmte that his 
appanage must pay its prince is ruled b\ his will, but the cleigy 
and the individuals who have been specially exempted by the 
Dalai Lama or other high ecclesiastics, or hy former pimces and 
the membeisof the princely famil}?- (the white bones, as the Kalmnks 
call them), are exempt (Pallas, op cit , i, 185-8) 

Their power, howxvcr, is exerci'^ed reasonably, and it is onlv 
the chiefs svho are poor or naturally ciuel who are exacting and 
tyrannical The only remedy for the sufierers is for their dependents 
to leave them and to join ^ome other tribe In many cases in lalei 
years the more benevolent chiefs have seemed an equitable treatment 
for their dependents by special enactment 

They are succeeded by their sons or grandsons in a regulpr 
order If the elder line fails the senior person in the next line 
succeeds, and if none of these are forthcoming his place can be 
filled by the adoption of an illegitimate son If none of these 
exist, then the eldest representative of a parallel line succeeds 
The promotion of princes or Taidjis to the inheritance and thcii 
deposition is the prerogative of the Emperor of China, wLo is 
assisted by a special college. This choice, however, is not made 
arbitrarily, but the selection is made from the same stock and 
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rom tlioso cniercil in the jMengol list at Peking* Ji often happens 
hat the rule is biokcii by the uisiirpation of some unruly member 
t the and this has been the cause of a gieat deal ot stiifc 

niong the Mongols and Kalmuks. 

The second class above named, i e 11 le lama«, cannot, of couise, 
ave legitimate children, and therefore do not form an hereditary 
astc hi spite of their loose moral character, they have secured 
. gieat number of privileges, and their inhiience over the people 
very great. The lamas have a hierarchy ot their o\\ n (see next 
haptcr) under the control ot a central college at Peking and are 
dmirabh^ organized {Hyacniilic, 119-20) 

The third class consists of the peasants and soldiers, r\ho arc 
nganized as a militia foice m a semi-mihtai}" vay, aie liable to 
nihtary set \ ice, and have a kind of feudal tenure 
Pesides these thiee classes, there are the unliee 01 sla\cs, con- 
isting oi prisoners ol rvar, etc , who with then families iin\e been 
educed to this condition by puvtsiv or been captuicd in the noith, 
nd form tlie herdsmen, sheplieids, etc , iindei tieemen, but aie not 
iassed as belonging to the IMongol community 
The pow'ei of the nobles is implicitly lecognmed by their 
lependants and theii orders stiictly olxwed, and on meeiing a 
loble a peasant will go down on his knees to do lum honour Their 
ntei course olhciwnse is, howc\ci, peiicrtly inendly On 
rom their knees the oidmaiy ^longols will sit clow n beside then chief, 
iisciiss affairs with lum, and smoke theii pipes togethei pb 61) 
The chiei:, liow'cvei, can appropnatetheir dieepoi beat them wdhout 
here being any appeal to a higher chief 
Carpmi bav» it was unusual m lus tune to refer to the Khan 
)y his name, and they used the appellative Khan with the 
neamng King or Empeior 01 llis IMagiuucence “Ihe modern 
\Ioiigols," sa} s Goir‘]>ayet, similarly do not addiess an oldei ]>erson 
>1* one of higher station by lus name when in lu-^ picsence, but do so 
n his absence, unlC'^s ihev aie old people 01 those of coiuideiable 
listinctxon Undei no ciicumsi.inces do the women mention tlic 
lames of the older relations of then juisbanjN, and frequent]} 
here occur wmrds embodied m the name, such words ha\e to be 
uoided by the user and other w’ords substituted This occiiis 
ifteii in such words as white, silver, fire, wdixch in such cases aic 
tabooed ” 

When one of Ins subjects approaches a prince he must uncover 
in', head, bow very Iow% and with both hands linked together, touch 
.he lett hem of his gowm, a greeting wdiicli the prince returns wuth 
i magnanimous tap on the shouldei The greatest proof of the 
iofcrcnce of an ordinary IMongol for his superior is showm when he 
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touches his own head with the hem of the gown of his patron The 
lamas are fieed from all such acts of submission, as well as the 
giving ot piesents, while the prince makes the profoundest bow to his 
chief lama in order to receive his prayers 

When the common people among the Mongols sit down in the 
presence of a chief or a grandee, they do not, as in the greater part 
of the East, sit with their legs crossed, but kneeling forward they 
sit down on their heels To remove the head-covering is only 
usual when speaking to the Khan, to liis own princes, or to a lama 
When offering something or acknowledging a favour they salute 
like our soldiers do, but with their thumb and first finger joined 
together 

When they meet, the Kaimuks greet each other with the word 
ntendti (i e I wish you well), without bowing to or touching each other 
The upper class, especially those who are well-bred, use some polite 
phrase wishing good health or a good journey. When two old friends 
wdio have not met for a long time meet they shake hands, and if 
eftusive, use both hands Only on the first morning of the great 
annual festival, called Tsaghan, do they embrace one another 
(lb. 228-9) 

The administrative and executive regulations which govern the 
IMongols aie woudei fully adapted to a pastoral people, and show 
a surprising amount ot skill and practical wisdom They are 
revised and legulated In regular meetings, at which the princes, 
the higher lamas, and the local a d minis tui tors, known as Saissans 
and Siiimas, take pait, as well as tlie friends of the Khan, n horn he 
can nominate to help him At these meetings the Khan oi superior 
chief piesidcs The pay of the members is pi escribed by ancient 
regLilalions The meetings are held in a special large yurt, in which 
the code of law^ is kept The meeting not only regulates the aftairs 
of the whole tribe or an independent portion oi it, but also of its 
vaiious sections Its decisions aic attested by the signature of 
the Khan 01 by being stamped with liis seal [icungha), winch is m 
the keeping of his mo.st youthful Saissan and which gives a black or 
red impression. 

The carrying out of its provisions is under the supervision of 
the chiefs, but any of the princes may be nominated to represent 
him, vhosc pay is regulated by the Khan or Taidji, when he is com- 
peted to be absent At the court of justice one of the higher lamas, 
(Sargachel), has the right to preside, as he is presumed to have a 
knowledge of the law and to be trained in equitable proceedings 
He IS supported by the more responsible Saissans and princes, who 
are nominated by the Khan 

The necessity of finding fresh pasturage for their herds necessitates 
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breaking up the larger communities into smaller ones, each of '^\hicli 
IS presided over by a Saissaii, who is stvied Akh kha, vhilc his 
special chaige is called an aimak This is again bioken up into 
lesser sections, such as an oikc, consisting of 300 kibitkas or more 

The smallest of these gatherings of yuits which arc generally com- 
posed of those who pasture their herds togcthei, are formed of ten 01 
twelve families, and aie called khottonor khottiin, meaning a “ circle’* 
or hamlet The oldest person m the khottiin is called the Khottun 
Asha, and has the general control of it 

Each Saissan has under him a Siuma, who, when the prince's 
Dariiga or agent arrives, has to collect the tax from each hearth 
This generalh’’ means a tithe of the cattle A portion goes to the 
Saissan and his council, but the greatest part goes to the ponce 
On special occasions when the prince is put to extraordinary 
expenses, such as the great annual feast, when a inainage takes 
place m his family, or on the death of a great peisonage, and whenm 
order to obtain their prayers, gifts ha\e to be made to the Limas, 
a special levy of cattle, milk, bnttei, and othei victuals is made, 
but on these occasions the poor people diare m tlic sciap-j at the 
banquet, while a fund, called the princesses land, is (Itnoted to 
sending food to the sick and music to entertain them 

In some cases the autiioiity of the Sais-^aiK heieiiilary, but 
if he likes, the prince can displace them by lii> own t.aoiiuies, and 
thus the Saissan families are oiten very pooi 

Beside collecting the tax and seeing to the adnuiii^tratioii of 
justice in his aimak a Saissan has to sce the KhauA ordeis caiuecl 
out When anything important happens in lus di'-iuti he ha-^ to 
report it to heaflquarteis. lie luinselt settles lesser dihiculties, and 
especially takes care that those m In^ diarge aie not too much 
scattered about, lor he has to beai the blame 101 ronbenes ami 
thefts that take place 111 lus aimak and to pursue the hjotsiep-' 01 
tlie oflenders To suppoit lus autliouU he can inflict modeiate 
corporal piimsliinent and can, in a reasonable way, vxact obedience 
from all those m lus charge 

The aimak is bound to collect lor, and luim-^h the Samsan with 
flesh, milk, and other provisions When bis aimour and weapons are 
w'orii out he has to replace them, and if he has not sufflcicnt means 
they have to supply them By the favour of the Chief the Saissans 
arc paid a certain income out of the rec'cnues of the aimak 1 he 
most important and faithlui Saissans among the Kalinuks are 
styled Darldian and have precedence o\cr the rest iThilliis, op cil , 
i, 192). 

When an orda or Iiorclc of IMongols has to move to a fresh camping- 
ground on account of the exhaustion of the food supply, which 
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generally happens every four, six, or eight da5’s, certain persons are 
sent ahead to select the best place for the tent of the prince, that 
of the lama, and that coiilaiiung the gods When this has been 
announced by heralds the whole camp hastens away and takes np 
new quaiters according to their choice The evening before 
the5^ start, the camels and steers are packed with the various 
worldly goods, and if the weather is fine the yuits are partly taken 
to pieces. The trellises are packed together and the poles for the roof 
bound into several bundles, the ends being covered with felt to 
protect them from being mjuied by the cattle A yurt of four 
lattices can thus be packed away on two oxen or one camel ; a bigger 
one requires two or more camels. The men collect the cattle on 
the morning oi the clepartuie, near the yuit, while the women 
saddle the needful lioiscs, and pack the rest of the furnituie on them 
With the help of the men and children 

The felts are placed at the bottom of the load of the sunii^ter 
beasts Then tlic fiames are hung on to either side and on the 
top of all are placed all the household utensils and furnituie The 
non smoke ring is put on a camel by itself 1 ho moie valuable 
goods of the richer people are covcieil with lelts and rugs and all 
nicely packed, and small bells are hung on the sumpler beasts On 
the march the camels aie coupled togctlier, but the oxen are driven 
in a bunch On these journeys the wives and maidens put on their 
best gowns and rouge themselves 'llicy and the boys have to 
diive the cattle, and amuse themselves vith singing \ery small 
cluldien are earned by then mothers on horseback, while the biggei 
ones are hung in panniers on each side ot the camels and oxen, but 
as soon as they aie able to ride tlie} aie themselves put on horses 
The richer ones aie put on special saddles made witii four hoin- 
shaped aims which suppoit a canopy made ot silken stult and 
lined with pillow's, so that the childien shall not fall out A very 
tame horse is chosen to carry them, wduch is led by the mother or a 
servant wnth a rein When the weather is fine the men only remain 
with their people until the pioccssion is in its camping-giound, and 
then go oft to amuse themselves walh hunting or take a walk on the 
grassy steppe, pipe in hand When it is wet and stormy they 
remain with their families, and it is their diit}’ when the cattle aie 
lioggcd or tall down to help to rescue them. They also help to 
unpack the burdens and to set up the yurt, clean the wells wdien 
they are dirt\g and collect the fuel Meanwhile the wives milk the 
COW'S, make the tea, cook the meal, and set the house m order. 

The Sumpter beasts can make a day’s journey of 22 to 25 versts, 
wlnle a day’s ride on horseback may w^ell be 50 to 70 versts. 

In addition to the common law prevailing among the Mongols, 
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the chiefs have, at difierent times, since the days ot Jinglii/ Kliau, 
promulgated wutten codes based on eqiutable punc![[)les 

The old ^longols weie far nioie tree than the peoples whom tht‘\ 
siilidued, and even than their own descendants According to tlu‘ 
Vassak or ''Code ” theN gatheicd togciher annually ioi the Ihii, oi 
gieat least, when their princes appeared betoie the asseoibleil 
multitude to be questioned, reproved, and even deposed lor wrongs 
done A minister of Jmgluz Khan is said to liave even dai ed to lemiiul 
him that a kingdom can be conquered on lioisehack Imt not governe^l 
on horseback The Mongol i ulers displayed a high sense ol j ustice in 
adjudicating between tlieir ow n people and lorcigiiers ot all i aces anti 
languages, and all were allowed to own lands, and were also shown 
great religious toleration Christians and ?ilu ha nmiedans wave among 
theadviseisof the Khans, and such names as John, Nicholas, Gcoigc, 
and Maik recur among the Impeiial magnates (ib io(>^ Prisoncis 
of war, how evei , w ei e made skues ot, the pov\er of hie and death 
was claimed over them, and they tended the docks oi the Khans* 
Their wade-reaching pasture lands, however, were noimally iice to all, 
and have never been divided among indi\idual owneis, and so with 
the waters of their lakes and iiveis ph 107] 

The oldest law book, savs Pallas, is calletl Zaachm iUcluk. He 
says he had not been able to get a ct)py, but that il must contain 
many curious provisions, among othem those dealing with tiie 
luicliastity ol tlie piieslhood, and with then conciilhnage, which they 
practise w ith almost impunity I a a case ol atlullei \ w nh a punccNs 
tlie lama has only to pav a goat or a young ram as a penaU\, smee 
the law-book declares that he could not well have had siuh a con- 
nexion unless he wcie incited. In the case of an onlmaiy peisoii, 
the oficndci has to pay a font -ycai -old horse to the husband and 
a three-year-old one to the judge When a stuingei surpuses a 
female slave liei owner mat' take a honsc, inoiiev, or other thing 
ironi linn without being punished 

When a young man reaches niatuiil_\ lie no loiigei lemaiiis under 
Ins father's authority, and can, when he wislies, take a part of Ins 
lather’s herd and become an immediate subject oi the prince 
Again, wdien there is a sculfie between two men anid one of ihem 
drags the other by the pigtail or plucks it out it is considered a 
great ofience, since the pigtail belongs to the piince or rather is 
the symbol of a man being a subject of tlie prince. If a man, 
how'ever, has not acquired a pigtail, but weais Ins haii loose, the 
offence does not arise, since the chief has no authority over the 
loose hair 

The wife's place in the ^mrt is specially fixed as on the 
right of the entrance behind the fireplace at the foot of the master 
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ol the house. This is her prKileged seat, and if any one occupies it 
she has the right to chastise him witli a stick or some piece of 
iuinitnre When a woman goes to a piincc and asks lor the release 
ol heiselt or some one belonging to her, iiom punishment, we aie 
told the smaller punishments are generally i emitted and the 
bigger ones reduced to one-half out ol regard toi the other sex 
(lb , 1, 194) 

The traditional etiquette which governs the life inside the tent 
IS in essence a form of common law' Carpini says that it ivas 
obligatory for everyone to enter a yurt irom the cast, whence rises 
the sun, and no one but the emperor could enter it Iroin the west 
Tlie Mongols still preserve these rules about the economy of tlie 
yurt The tent must still be entered from the east, like the sun 
If a person is near the door, but on the west side of it, lie nmst go 
round the \ urt if he is to act with decency He must also open the 
door w'lth ins left hand, and enter from the left side (ib. C66). 

In regard to the taking of oaths the Kalmuks 111 oichnary times 
have several methods of sw caring. Thus they will liold an unsheathed 
sword to their tin oat, kiss the mouth of a flint musket, or put an 
arrow with its point to the tongue, or the edge of a knife on it, cut the 
nail of the right thumb and at the same time express the hope that the 
man who swears ma_\ he wiped out mthesame way il he is uniaithful 
Pallas adds that the explanation of this last act is that tlie thumb- 
nail IS the deadly tool which a man uses to lall the lice which 
plague him, and implies that he will be similaily tieatcd m the next 
wmrld Beside these emblematic acts the peison sw^eaimg invokes 
the vengeance ol the gods on himself, his flocks, lus wife and children, 
or that tlie prince may be angry wuth him or that he may not be 
born again in any animal (1 c tliat he maybe extinguished) if he 
should be faithless 

The solemn oath taken by a person 111 court (Skhakhan) is 
accompanied among the Kalmuks by the following ceremonies 
While the injured man declaics the accused thiei or robber to be 
an uicorngible liar and incapable of swearing a true oath a neighboui 
or near relative who know^s his character must act as Ins bail 
Ol guarantor Some days must then elapse for inquiry into 
the trutii of tbe accusation When the day comes for Ins trial 
and the defendant is found to be guilty, he proceeds to exculpate 
himself by ordeal m the following manner. 

In the open fields there are planted a number of poles in the form 
of a pyramid and covered with a sheet of felt, forming a kind of 
tent under which is placed a table on which is burning a butter lamp 
(Sulla) wdtli a w'lck of cotton wool or a stalk of grass and over it is 
the figure of one of the tenible gods {Naiman dekslun) or a figure 
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of the chief of the good gods Sakyamuni. Tlie peison swearing 
mast stand before the image and declare loudly that ilie charge is 
a false one, and piosiratc himself three times before the gods, blow- 
out the light on the lamps and plant the fool oi tlie Ihirklian on liis 
Jorehead, which is the usual wa\ of showing re\^erence to a God In 
the case of well-known oflendeis the last appeal is the trial by f'^re 
Andahav, and the Kaimuks have a proverb that the trial by lire 
IS the last refuge of a tluei It is earned out thus an ariow-hcad 
of lion IS put on the fire until it glows, when it is taken np with 
the tongs and laid on tw^o stirrups wath their upper pait on the 
ground. The offender mint then take the burning arrow-head 
in his fingers and place it in a hole two steps ^\\\\v If lie fails 
to do this and lets it laii, he may try again initii he has liied 
it three times The man's sleeve is then sown np so that no 
medicine can be applied to the burnt lia ml In three oi foui davs it 

IS examined by the Court If the wound is sidilnenth' healed, then 
the man is iclcascd , it not, he is deemed guilty. iCdlas sa\s that 
those wdio had tiicd the expeiiment lound that iron at a white licat 
did not burn so severely as that which was icd (Pallas, op cit , 220) 
"According to the ^lougols ” s<iys I'nai William, “ when two men 
aie fighting no one daicsintciicie, not even the man’s lathei, but the 
w ousted man may appeal to the couit ot the loid, and il any one 
toiiclies liim after this appeal he is put to dcatii He ad(.l■^ " that 
capital punishment is not othciwise iiUln led 011 au\ one unleN< he is 
taken in the act or confesses ” When a man wasac< use<! 1 »\ a iniuibei 
of persons it w^as pcimissible to apply toiiiue to make hiin couie^'« 
('arpmi says capital punishment was intheted lor auulien, 
brigandages, and open larceny, L'riar W illiam add^ homicide <ti 
cohabiting wnth another man’s wife unless the man wa- iiu ^la\t\ 
for, he adds, "a man may do wdiat he like^ witli hm da\c ” 'I 1 k\ 
also punished grand laiceny wnth death, but for potty larceiix like 
stealing a sheep, unless a man had been guilty oi lepeaied ofieiiccs 
they beat him cruelly, and if they inflicted a himdied blow^s they 
must use a hundred sticks This was m case a man was beaten by 
authority ; men who falsely pretended to be eiu o_\ s w ere also put to 
death, so likewise sorcereis or wi^.ards 

Speaking of the punishments for oiteiices among the Mongols 
Marco Polo says for a petty theft they give one, 01 li under older of 
authority 7 or 17, 27 or 37 0147 blow^switha slick, and even running 
up to 107, according to the offence The number was ahvays an odd 
one (lb, note i). Under this beating they sometimes died If 
the offence w^as horse-stealing or some other great matter they cut the 
offender in tw^o with a sword, unless he w^as able to ransom himself 
by paying nine times the value of the thing stolen All the animals 
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belonging to the loids werebiandcd with a special mark and giazed 
ovei the plain without anvkeepei » thc_\ all got mixed up togetiuT, 
but weie eventually soiled bv their brands, except the slieep and 
goats, foi whkh they had shepherds (op cit , ch h). 

The cudgel was in use among the IMongols not only for thieves 
but lor military and state ofiences, and even princes wete lia!>le 
to it without it being thought a fatal disgrace (M. Polo, ch Iv, note) 

Turning again to the amenities of life among the IMongols. From 
whatever side,” says Gilmour, “the tent is appioached be siiie 
to lide up to it from the front If you come upon it fiom 
behind, nde roimcl it at some distance so as to come up in 
front If on foot it is moie important still to obseive tins rule 
When within a short distance (say speaking distance) of the tent 
stop and shout nohoi (dog) This is meant to warn the people m the 
tent to come out to restrain the dogs The Mongol dogs are \ cry 
savage, and it would be rash and dangerous to attempt to advance 
At the cry of nohoi or nohoi hurae the people in the tent are bound 
by law to come out and protect the tiaveliei Until they receive 
this protection travellers remain m the saddle , foot travellers Icecp 
the dogs off as best they can wnth a couple of sticks, so that wdieii 
one IS laid hold of by the dog there is another one to lay about him 
w ith ITvo or three w omen or childien probably come out and scold 
off the tamer animals and sit dowm on the fiercer ones, wdnle the 
traveller hurries m He must, however, leave his stick or Ins whip 
outside Tins lule is seldom or never violated b}'- ^Mongols . . 
As the travellei enters the low dooiwvay he may say inendu to those 
inside and proceed to sit down on the left side of the fireplace, 
about hallwvay between the dooi and the back of the tent 11 
nothing js said he inav slay there, Init if asked to go luglicr he can 
either accept the honour oi dedme it as he chooses It is not usual 
to take oil the hat on cntcimg, but most loadsidc IMoiigols are used 
to the foreign custom of iinco\crmg and it docs not shock them 
If the hat is taken ofi it should be placed higher, that is, further up 
townrds tlic back of the tent than the traveller himself, or on one 
oi the chests, but in no case should it be put near the door The 
traveller should sit cross-legged, but if he cannot do this he must 
stretch Ins legs townrds the door The feet pointed inwnrds towards 
tlie back of the tent wmild be thought insulting* Wlien he is seated 
an exchange of snuff -bottles tadees jdace A Mongol visitor offers 
his, fiist to Ins host and Ins family, and then leceives theirs. The 
bottle should be received in the palm of the right hand and earned 
deferentially towards the nose The stopper should be raised a 
little, then a sniS be taken, the stopper readjusted, and the bottle 
handed slowd}" and deferentially back to the owner. The visitor 
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first uses some polite plirascs and makes inc|iiiries about tlie cattle 
and Ills hosts’ iamily Hie hostess then hands him a cup ol tea, 
which he must t<ike with both hands, and hand it back when he has 
drunk it lor a fresh supph it he wants it IMeanwiule a plate ot white 
lood IS ottered him with both hands 'Fhis is not expected to be 
eaten, but must be tasted , a cnimb is enough On leaving, the usual 
gieeting is a bow and smile outside the door, but no adieus (Gilmoiir, 
Among iht' Mongoib, to8~io) 

We will now tiiin to the mihtaiy ectiupment and tactics ot the 
Mongols, and will first lepoit what the older tiavellers have to say 
about it 

'the spies of jMuliammed, the Sultan of Khiiauvm, on retuining 
fiom iisiting the Mongols re]>orted ol them “that they took no 
test, that ihght or retreat was uiiknowu to tliciii, and that they 
w'eie matchless for courage, obedience, and endurance On their 
expeditions thev were aci'ompamed b\ oxen, sheep, camels, and 
horses, and their meat or milk snilued foi then needs The horses 
scratched the eaith with then hoots and led on the roots and glasses 
they dug up, so that tliey needed neithci ^liaw noi oats Ihey made 
no distinction between cle.in and uiuieau animals, and ate the ilesh 
of all kinds, even of dogs, swme, ami beaus ” 

In victor}’ thev left neithei gicai nor small aluc, llic} cut up 
w’omen great wulh child, ami if they came to a great luer, as they 
knew’ nothing ot boats, the\ stitched all their goods togethei, tied 
the bundle to their horses, mounted with a hanl grip on the mane, 
and sw’am ovei (Yule's Mouo ch li\ , note () ) 

Carpiiu says a IMongol must ha\e at least the following aims: 
two or three bows, at least one good one, tlnec big (jiuvers full of 
airow’s, an axe, ami ropes to ]nill machines with Then Iiclmets 
w’cre made of iron oi steel on the top. but that poition wdiich went 
round the neck and thioat was of leather . soim* of them had speam, 
and at the low'ci end of the heads was a hook to pull people out of 
their saddles Ihcii arrows wmc a feet i palm and 2 lingers long ; 
their heads w’cre verv sharp, and the\ alwavs caincd tiles to 
sharpen them with Ihev dWt had shield'' made ot wickei-work, 
])al, he adds, “ 1 don’t Hunk the} carried tliom except when in camp 
and wdieii on guard over the Icmperoi and the jninccs, and llicn only 
at night” The arrows, savs Rockliill, which Stra])0 (vii, 3, 254) 
says the Scythians earned weie piacticallv the same He says that 
they used raw’ ox-lnde helmets and cuirasses, wicker slindds, spears, 
bows and arrows This is \eiy interesting, for it shows how tiearly 
all the familiar w’eapons and garnitmc of tlie Mongols, as of the 
Eastern Turks, may be traced to their Scythian predecessors 
Friar William speaks of meeting tw’O Mongols in the Caucasus 

G 
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wearing lianbergeons (i e chain armour) , on asking whence they 
got them they replied they got them from the Alans (now called 
Orssjeles), but the real armour-makerh were the neighbours of the 
Alans, now known as Kubetshis, who are still skilled armourers, 
and live in the Caucasus Only the officers and picked men used 
body-armour, the remaining men wdio came wuth them had only bows 
and arrows and fur gowns Rubruk adds that he saw armour made 
With iron plates and iron caps, which they got irom Peisia, and he saw 
men who went to visit the gieat Kluiii, who weie aimed with lackets 
made of convex; pieces of hard leather which were most unwieldy 
All contempordi vwiileis, says Rockhill, speak ot the leather aimoiu 
of the Mongols Vincent ot Beauvais sa\s “ When the aichcis let 
fly then airows Ihev entirely wnthdiew^ their light aim from their 
armour, and pul it back when the shaft had left the bow’, but only 
the barons and military leaders oi the standaid-bearcrs and the 
constables woie aimoui, and it was thought that not more than 
a tenth of them did so, and few of them had lances ” 

Then bows weic sometimes very strong, and it took two men to 
string them, the ariow^s sometimes had siKcr heads full of holes, 
w'hich wdiistled like a ]npc wdicn they wcic shot The Turks in the 
sivtii century already used such ariows, and Rockhill sa}S the 
IMongols and Manchus still use them The C lunese call them Hsiang 
Shien, 1 c signal anow's (Rockhill, W of R , i8o, n i) 

Marco Polo speaks of the bow' as the piiiicipal weapon of the 
Mongols, and of their being evccllcnt aichcrs On thcir backs, he 
says, they wore aimoui made ot tun boinlU or softened lealhei If 
need be they could go tor a month without an\ food except the 
milk of then maicb and such game as thc\ could shoot Then 
horses also could subsist on the grass of the plains, without then 
liacmg to canv stiaw oi oats foi tliom 'J'hcy weic vciw docile 
towards their ridcis 

" Tlie^, called a corps of ioo,ooomen a tuk,oneof 10,000 a toman, 
that of a thousand mtiigan, of a hundied, don, and of 10 arban 
When on the mar ch witli an army they sent 2,000 men w’cll mounted, 
two marches in advance to reconnoitre, and a similar bodv in the 
rear, and on either flank 

j\Iatthew Pans also describes their wmrriors as dressed in cow'-- 
hides, armed with plates of iron , they had their backs unprotected, 
and then breasts alone covered with armour This wms explained 
db being to prevent their running away (op cit , iii, 687). He says 
thet’' mounted their horses by means of three steps on account of 
the shortness of their thighs 

Haithon, m describing their tactics, says : They will run aw^ay, 
but alwa\s keep their companies together, and it is very dangerous 
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to give tlieni chase, foi as tliey Hee tliev blioot back o\ei iheit lieadb 
and do much execution upon then puibuers 'riiey kee}'> \ei\ ilose 
ranks, so that } on would not take them lor halt their real iiumbeis 
Baber, who, although a ]vlongol by descent, hated them, ba\s 

'hheir undoiin piactice was, it they deieated the enemy, to 
instantly sei/c the booty It they weie defeated thet pluncleied and 
dismounted llteir own a Ikes and, came ’vvliat might, they cained 
oti tlie =poii " ^op cit 25S) 

In rcgaid to the otgam/alion oi the Kalmuks in the time oi Pallas, 
they Averc cliAuled into corj'is 01 baniicis (ottok) In tune ot A\ai 
the oldest depeiiclent^ ot the khaii who might be considered lus 
special su]')jecls loimed the light wing (baai on [s,rj ottok) 1 he 
others, A\ho joined rattier as allies, imnunl the kit wing (suiin [so | 
ottok) (Pallas, 221) 

The Alongols ot the lowei cla^s (p\ho wcie known as black men, 
khara koon) weie eniolled as soldicis, and had to hate then lioises 
and wuMpoiis m icadiness m uise then ciuet tailed upon them to 
join him, an! when he maiehcd they all had to go to tiie chief 
camp w'itli piOMsions to last for a wdule I'iach subordinate chief 
had to turnnli lus pioper contingent When the whole were 
assembled the old and mm in wa'^re soiled out Ihe ic^i weie then 
divided into Iniee dimsioii^ i'in>se with muskets foimcd tiie first 
corps, w'hich wais called Binduii , tlio^'C with bows and airows, 
the secoml, called Sobet^hin , and those with onh lam C" 01 swoids, 
tlic thud, ShoBiutshin Thm last me hided ilie pooiest of the people 
A special ])ody wmre 1 urn ishcd with armour The <li\mions avcic 
divided into apuadrons of fitly or coinpanu's of a iiunduMp the com- 
mander ot the former was styled lahuii Ya'^MiI, and oi tlie lallti 
bum Yassiii Tiie roiiimander of the whole aim\ was caliml 
Zerregin Yas^iil, and it of ro\al blood Zerregm Aknon When tlic 
Khan hmisell took pait in the wan one ot his pumipai oiticei- 
cairied the standard or Ink On tins the god oi wai, lUioclun 
langgri, was lepicscnted with all lus attiiluU<*s gi\cii emble- 
matically His powei by iKais and tigcis, dogs lepiesmUed Itm 
fulelii}’ and Mgilance, apes and soipcnts lus arlifue and agility m 
wnr, falcons lus speed, etc , etc Ihc-se slandaids weie piesent'- 
sent b}' the (irand Lama ot dibet, and cAcie deemed ^pecialh ‘-acicd 

Betore engaging m a less impoilant siiugglc tlic Kalmuks plated 
the iollowung game, called shilla, as a loretaste of \ictoiv A 
Mongol dressed m iull panoply cnteied the camp iwheie the 
army was assembled) iidmg on horseback as if he was a spy 
The guards ILcreupon piusued hint and shot at him with harmless 
w’^eapons and brought him m as a prisonei, bound him, and discussed 
whietiier to put him to death They then inquired about the coiitlition 
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and stren^tli of the enemy, and the probability of a successful 
expedition, and when it was decided that all would go well 
the prisoner was released. 

Befoie indulging in a really serious struggle other ceremonies 
were gone through A gieat figure of a man was made of hay or 
grass and planted on the steppe outside the camp It was dressed 
111 black felt and fully armed Against this ‘‘ wai fiend the whole 
army went out m full array. The Lama priesthood inarched in 
the middle wntli drums and with the men beaiing firearms 

on the flanks The lamas were accompanied by a great standard 
wnth the figure of the wai-god on it, fastened to a lance When the 
army came near the hay-giant the musjc of the lamas burst out, 
while a loud shout came from the soldieiy, wdio iirecl a \oIley at the 
image, wdncli wms also assailed wnth the lance of the wnr-god The 
hay-god wxis thus overthrowm, torn in piece'^ and burnt, while the 
flag of the w'ar-god was planted on the spot wlieic it had stood 
(ill 223 and 22„j) 

The real battle took place as tollow's bust the men with muskets 
dismounted, IcaMiig their horses behind the last hillock, and 
advanced with aidoiii against the enemy 111 platoons ol fifty men 
until they wme near enough, and the\ siiove to keep together until 
they reached the enemy fl'heieupoii the greater numbci, as in 
hunting, crept on then stomachs, and thus reached their goal 
If the musketeers tailed to drive back the enemy, the archers 
follow^ed them up and hied flights ol arrows till the supply began 
to fail, wdien thc\ detached some of their body to pick np the 
arrows sticking m the giouud 'flien came those aimed wuth swords 
and lances, ami last! v the prince and his hodvguaid This doubtless 
represents very closelc the Mongol tactics m much eaihci times. 

Ill the lear of the aimics wxic placed the piiiice, the hoiircs 
ol the dismountocl musketeers, the badib equipped men, and the 
baggage When the archeis toiild no longer fight eliectively (having 
exhausted then ainaw^s'q the} joined the oidiuaiy mtantiy, who 
earned swords and lances . scattered among whom were those 
wflio woic aimour and those who were picked men and possessed 
sw'ords The archers sliowxd their skill best wdien retreating, wLen 
they were very adroit If the retreat continued neai to their own 
camp the prince Hist saw' to tlie salety of the baggage and badly 
aimed men, wdiilc the best ca\alry held up the enemy 

Marco Polo sa}'s that 111 their fights the Mongols never got into 
a regular melee, but kept perpetually riding round and shooting 
at the enemy, and as they did not count it any shame to run away 
in battle, they would sometimes pretend to do so and meanwdiile 
turn round in their saddles and shoot hard and strong at the foe, 
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and so make great havoc Their honscs \\ ere trained so perfectly that 
they would double hither and thitlier, ]nst like dogs When they 
saw that they had killed and wounded a good many hoises and 
men they wheeled round bodily and retuined to the chaige in perfect 
Older and with loud cries, and thus routed their enemy 

With the army went the piovision-caits drawn by oxen, and also 
the milch cows and mares, while each man took with him a small 
pi o vision of cheese, meat, etc When the force was' considerable, 
and especiallv m wintei*, they also took with them field-tents for 
shelter, which were carried on camels 'these tents were from 
40 to 54 feet long, the skeleton being made of pointed rods 7 or 
8 feet long fastened with thongs and united at the top, forming 
a conical rool The smaller tents were ai ranged in a circle, and 
covered wath a light felt coxenng They w^ere only hghtl}' built 
In them thev collected the prisoners whom they captnied , il they 
wanted to be speciall}' v\atchlul tlie\ imi them toi the night under 
<i big felt and themselves kept guaid on the outside On tlie 
march, to pi event their escape, they lied the piisoneis’ legs under 
the hoise’s l)cllies 

In these iights lliose ol the enemv whom they killed they dcpiived 
of their gall bladdeis and lemoved a poition ot the lat as troplnes 
ol their courage and as a medicine, and also loi cuiing w^oimds wdlh 
TJiey also cut oil tlie eais ol the dead hoises as ti opines (ib 225-7) 
I'his giapluc pictuie gi\en ])\ tlie great l^ussLui tiaveller and 
iiatiiralisi doubtless 1 epicsents a my ciearh the tactics pursued by the 
<mcicnt j\Iongols We wall now’ turn to another feature in jMongol life 
As a nmt ol time-nieasuie the IMoiigols, like the Chinese, take the 
da\, wduch the} divide into twche sections, cadi (.onsisting of 
two hoius Tlie da\’ begins with them at 1 r o’clock at night oi oiii 
leckomng Tiieii month they measure irom miduiglit to midnight 
ol tw’o successive new moons, so that all the months aie not the 
same length, some ol them having twenty-nine days and some 
thirty The } eat is made up ol tw’elve months, winch does not 
ccpiale with a ^leiiod ol complete revolution of the eaith round tlie 
sun, but leaves thirteen days o\ ei This is provided for by an intei- 
calaiw' month e\ cry leap year The interpolation of the tlniteenth 
month IS accomplished so that in each c\de of nineteen yccirs theie 
are twelve ordinaiw and seven leap veais The extra month has no 
special name, and is a mere doubling of one ol the ordmaiy months, 
and is inserted someinnes in winter and sometimes in summer 
or in spring, and is fixed bv the Peking astrologers The new’ year 
begins with the great day of Chaglian Zara, 1 e the \\hite Month, 
winch extends Iroin the ist of February to March 3 

The length of a long journey is measured by the time jt takes to 
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covci the distance, and is calculated accoiding to whcthei it is a 
camel or a horse joiiine}^ The average day’s journey foi a pack- 
camel is 45 and of a horse from 70 to So kilometres A gocid camel 
can march 4 to 5 kilometres an hour when loaded, and 5] to 7 
when unloaded Distance is measured among botli Mongols and 
Kalmnks in a curious way, namely, h\^ the time which the sound 
of a whistle will reach the distance This averages the length of a 
Kussian veist* and is called Kagdimti'^yr by the Mongols 

Calculation is done niih the aid of the lingers, m tins manner — 
the hrst joints ol the iingeis lepixseiit the units, tlic second joints 
lepresent the tens, and the knuckles the hundreds A thousand 
IS denoted by a maik on a piece ol wood 

The Mongols know the multipluation table by heart up to six; 
only Beyond that point inultiplication is peifoimed wnth the help 
oi the iingeis, us follow s the lett band is the nniltipliei and the right 
the multiplicand In the case gi\ en the little ihigei [chihcha) represents 
on either hand six, the iing linget [uai eiha-shursliioi) represents 
seven, the middle finger {dunt-clintlntn) , eight, the index-fmgci 
[iJmmga], nine, and the tlnimh [utyka], ten 

Suppose that a Mongol wishes to mnlliply eight hy eight The 
middle finger lepiesents eight, so on each hand he bends three 
iingeis tow aids the palm 1 he numlici ol the bent fingers represents 
the number of the tens m tlie pioduct reiptiicd (in our case, six 
tens), vlule the mimbeis ot the (ingeis lemanung uuhent on eithei 
hand fin our example, two on each hand] are mnitiphed togethei 
(2 A 2 -- .j), and the pioduct added lo the niimbei oi leits aliead\ 
obtaining, tlie total being tiuis sixtv-loni 

If eg 0 IS to bt nnilti[)hed b\ <), iour fingeis on ea( !i hand aie 
bent (gnmg a total of eight times) , tin* iwm lemainmg fingers aie 
multiplied togeilier (r i 1), the latiei number n added to the 
lens, and the lecjimed pioduct, le 81, is oblamcil In umacelhng 
this tangle I ha\e hatl the assistant e of my gifted friend 
j\Ir Lindsa}’ 

The Mongols ha\e no woids foi iiglit and Icit, but dl\\d)S speak 
of east and west As their sacied land is in the south the terms are 
used m reference to that fact Ihii tlie east is what \/e tail the left, 
and the west the light 

Their mouths are lunai ones, one of tw^ent}-muc da\s and the 
icst of tliiily The hist (la\ ol the year is tlie hist ot tlie 
month called Lo^a)i-s(n, ic the Wliite hlonth, which month 
answers to a pait of our Januaiy and hebnian hiom it the spring 
IS calculated The White Month is treated as a pcipctual feast by 
the devotees of rwamaism, and tlie jst, Sth, and Tjth of each month 
are also treated as feast days (called ZcUyciii) 
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The Mongols derived their early alphabet and literary culture 
from the IJighurs To the same source they doubtless owed their 
famous chronological system, which it will not be unprofitable to 
describe here The system of chronology used by the Mongols is 


founded on a double cycle One 
to each of which is attached 
following order — 

1 Khulughana, the mouse 

2 Uker, the ox 

3 Bars, the tiger or panther 
^ Taolai, the hare 

5 Lii, the dragon 

6 Moghai, the serpent 


of these consists of twelve years, 
the name of an animal, in the 

7 Morin, the horse 

8 Khomn, the sheep 

9 Bechiti or Mechin, the monkey. 

10 Takia, the hen 

11 Nokhia, the dog 

12 Gakhai, the pig 


These names are applied to the years m succession in a recuiring 
cycle of twelve years, but as this is too short lor practical chronology, 
it has been combined with a second cycle of ten This second cycle 
of ten IS constituted in two dillercrit ua} s In one oi them the cycle 
is named after the five elements i\Iodun, wood , Ghal, tire , Sluroi, 
eaith , Timur, iron , and Ussun, water, which, by attaching the 
masculine and tcmiiune paiticle ere and enie to each respectively, 
makes the full cycle ot ten This is the method usually employed 
'Phe second system is similarly named after the five coloius . koke, 
blue , ulaghan, red , shira, yellow ; tsaghan, white , and khara, 
black , which m the leimniiic aie lespectivcly kokekclun, ulaghak- 
chiii, sluiakchin, tsagliakchm, and kliaiakclun This system is 
mainly used for the calendar A thud s^^stem has adopted the 
Chinese names Kia, 'S", Ping, Ting, \Vn, Ki, Keng, vSin, Shin, Kuei , 
or, as the names occur in their Mongol transcription, Ga, Yi, Bing, 
Ting, U, Ki, King, Sin, Shim, and Km This third mode Schmidt 
says he had only found used by Ssanang Setzen m lus chronicle 
Schmidt has compared the three systems in a useful table, as 
follows -- 


Ere iVlodun 

Koke 

CtU 

]"me jModuii 

Kokekclun 

Yi 

Ere Ghal 

Ulaghan 

Bmg 

Eme Ghal 

Ulaghakchin 

Ting 

Ere Shiroi 

Sima 

U 

Eme Shiroi 

Shirakcinn 

Ki 

Ere Temur 

ITaghan 

King 

Eme Temur 

Tsaghakchin 

Sin 

Ere Ussun 

Khara 

Shim 

Eme Ussun 

Kharakchin 

Kui 
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By a combination of the twelve animals' names and these ten 
names, wdiich always follow one another in the same order, we get 
a cycle of sixty years, each sixty years beginning with the same 
name Schmidt has arranged the years of the last century from 1804 
to 1863 according to the Mongol system It will suffice here to 
give a few as a sample of the rest — 


Ga, mouse year 

1804 

Sin, sheep 

1811 

Yi, ox , 

1805 

Shim, monke}^ 

. 1812 

Bing, panthei 

1S06 

Kin, hen 

1813 

Ting, hare 

1807 

Ga, clog 

1814 

U, dragon 

1808 

pig 

1815 

Ki, serpent 

1809 

P>ing, mouse 

1816 

King, horse 

1810 

etc , etc 



It Will be seen that every twelve v'ears each animal is found 
linked with a companion from winch it was two places distant at 
the earlier occurience , and it is this, ol course, wdncli constitutes 
it a cycle oi sixty yeai s It the names are follow ed out it wall be seen 
that ill 1864 we again get to a year which has to be named Ga- 
mouse year. 

Having explained the system, w^e will now' say a few W'ords about 
its origin, and we may take it that the thud method above named, 
in which Chinese words aie used, is a comparatively modern 
miiovation due to Chinese influences The real systems found in 
the older Mongol literatuie aie the tw^o eailier ones 

Ulugh Beg, the famous iiriiice astionomei, has lecoided for us 
the names used by the 1 Ughuis in tlieir twelve yeais cs'cle, and they 
are as follow'S The mouse A'CsAm, the ox utli, the tigei bars, the hare 
ihaivshk'an, tlie dragon liii, tlie serpent yilan, the horse yiinad, the 
sheep ho'i, the iiionkc} pithin, the hen tlak’ifk, the dog ?/, the pig 
thoughus , all these names as Klapioth slates are Tuikish, except 
the second, filth, se\ enth, and ninth Of the second and seventh 
he gives no explanation , the liilh is from tlie ( lunese luig, wdnle the 
ninth is derived liom the Persian PiibUich ^ 

It wall be seen that the animals forming the twelve-year Uighur 
cycle are piecisely the same as those used b} the Mongols, wdnle it 
IS most clear that the ape or monkc\ which could not be known 
to the Mongols as anything but a foicign animal, must have 
conic to the Mongols from Peisia b) the intervention of some 
Turkish tribe like the Uigluirs, while the names in the Mongol 
cycle foi panther and hen, bars and lakia, seem almost certainly 
to be taken from the Turkish. 

1 Klaproth, Brleiuhtung and Wide} Itgung der Forsch ungen, aes Herrn J J 
hchmidt, pp 10 and II. 
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There is every probability, theicforc, that the ^longols derived 
their method of chronological computation, as they did their letters, 
fiom the Uighurs 

It was probably no invention of the latter, however, for we find 
it in use among the Kirghi&es duiing the domination of the Tang 
dynasty in China Thus we read in the Tang slit, m the article on 
the Kirghises : “ They call the beginning of the year Meu-szc-ghai, 
and three ghats make a season with them They name the year 
after twelve beasts and they call the yeai In (i e the year called 
In m the Chinese duodenary cycle) the year^ of the tiger 
vSchott, Remusat, and otheis have argued in consequence of this 
notice that the Kirghises weie the leal originators of the animal 
names used in this cycle 

The latter urges that the c\cle itself was boiiowed from the very 
ancient diioclenarr^ c)'cle of iiie Chinese After arguing that the 
use of the twelve animals’ names cannot be traced elsewhere than to 
tiie Turkish races of Cential Asia, he says the IMongols, Tibetans, 
Japanese, Persians, and klandnis have tianslated it into their own 
languages, preseivmg stncfly the same oider of the names The 
cycle is also exceedingly useful in cliccking otliei systems of 
chronology. Remiisat has pointed out that Petis de la Croix, in 
synchronizing its dates with those of the Chiistian era, is always 
one year behind. Duiing the reign of Jmghiz Khan the year of 
the mouse corresponds, as de la Croix makes jt, to the years 1156, 
it 68, 1180, 1192, 120^, and laid, and not to 1155, 1167, 1179, 
1191, 1203, and 1215 ** 

The following table, winch I take fiom Klaproth,' gives the cycle 
m the languages of the se\cral races who use it ~ 





/afia)u sc' 

J ilh tan 

L i<ku> 

0) I to h 

Mongol, 

Kahttuk 

Matiiku 

1 

Rat 

shu 

ni 


kebkii 

khluguna 

khluguna 

snggen 

2 

0 \ 

nieou 

Ubhi 

/’lang 

uth 

ukei 

iiker 

ikhaii 

3 


hii 

toi.i 

dak 


hats 

bats 

taskha 

4 

Hai e 

ihu 

ii 

\ 01 

tawshkan 

toolai 

tolai 

gulrnakhiin 


D I agon 

lung 

t,as 

bulk 

liu 

loo 

lilt 

inuduri 

b 

Seipent 

shi 

im 

sbiul 

ilan 

inokhoi 

niugoi 

meikhe 

7 

I loi se 

nia 

nnia 

/da 

\ Linad 

mot in 

moi m 

11 101 in 

8 

Sheep 

enng 

fltSUJl 

luk 

k’oi 

khoin 

khoin 

’ khoniii 

9 

Monkt V 

lieoLi 

saiii 

>pie-u 

pichm 

niedun 

niechin 

bon ill 

10. 

I'owl 

ki 

lui 1 

tba lu 

(lak'uk 

takiya 

taka 

choko 

I r 

Hog 

keou 

inu 

chi 

It 

n ok hat 

nolvoi 

indakhiin 

12 

Pig 

liai 

1 

p’hak 

tongu/ 

khakai 

gakhai 

iilghiyaii 


1 ! c tlie 3ul ycat iii ihc Uhinebt* duodenary cycle 

2 Schott, Die <Khffn Kui^iscn, ^ Visdelou, supp to D’lici helot’s 174 
Klapioth, 1 ahkaux Ilistoi iques, p log 

^ Ih , p 114 



CHAPTER in 


THE RELIGION, RITUAL AND MAGICAL PRACTICES OF 
THE MONGOLS. 

I. Shamanism. 

H aving lollowecl one side of the life-hislory ol the Mongols 
in their homes and tried to track some of the changes which 
have occurred in it during the last seven centuries, we must 
now turn to another aspect of it which is more difficult to explore 
and where our results arc necessarily more uncertain, namely, 
their religious ideas and piactices Like those of all the I'aces we 
call uncivilized, the religious customs and ritual of the Mongols are 
difficult to understand, partly because they are so remote from our 
own, partly because ol oiu lack of infoiniation on a subject in which 
there is natuially great secretiveness and reticence on the pait of 
those who know most about it and in many cases find it difficult 
to give a rational explanation of what their ancestors fashioned and 
they have inherited 

In the case of Ibe Mongols the difficulty is vastly increased by 
the fact that there has been during the last four centuries not only 
a great change in their laith and worship, but an entire reconstruc- 
tion of both, built on dUieieut premises and overshadowed by 
esoteric notions, many of them dealing wnth abstractions Piiiiia 
facie these would have been deemed impossible m a I'ace so void of 
education, especiali}’ in matlcis of religion, as the Mongols were 
before this great revohiUon It w^as not a unique event, however 
Among the Tiirkisii lubes ol ( ential Asia tbcie luul l)een a similar 
change at an earlier time 

Among the Turks of Central Asia, however, the matter was 
fuither complicated by the fact that there weie two such changes, 
one oi them due to the mipoitalion of Buddhism and the other to 
the considerable displacement of that faith b}' the religion ot Lslam, 
which involved a still gieatei revolution 

When the larger part ol the IMongols wcie, m the sixteenth century, 
converted to Lamaisin (i e the noitliein type ot Ihiddhism which 
prevailed m Tibet), a portion ot the race still remained attached to 
its early faith and notably a section of the Buriats This religious 
system, wduch was once so widely spread m Northern Asia, it is 
convenient to lefer to as Shamanism It w^as once shared by all 
the so-called Altaic races, i e the Turks of different stocks, and by 
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the Ugrians, i e the fBiins of iliiteient sorts living m Noitli 
Russia, lucluding also Lapland and the tribes occiip}ing the 
\ictic bouierlaiids of Asia and the banks of its great rivcis, and 
the 'rungus, of whom the most conspicuous section were the klanchus 
who conquered China A related form of the cult also pievailcd 
videly among the Indians of North America 

As in other races when a vast change has occurred m religion 
and Avorship, the effect was chiefly felt among the higher ranks, 
(he wealthy and the highly placed It formed only a more or less 
thin veneer covering the real creed and practices of the humble and 
the pool, and it was, m iact, constrained to assimilate and in- 
corporate a great deal ot what had been there before in Older to 
make it acceptable or even toleiable to large numbers of the masses 
ot the people who led isolated lives and Avere laigely dominated 
there, as elsewhere, by the innate conservatism of the women in 
such mattcis The same thing, as we all now know, ^\as the case 
with Chnstianitv, wlmh was veiy laigely m its ethical ideals, if not 
in its ritii.d and piacticcs, a \encer covei'ing a kernel ot paganism 
[t still remains so m places like Sicily, Alexico, and parts of Spam 
and IJuitany, and among the nneducaied classes elsewheie, wlio 
still cultivate a beliel in witches and lauies, etc, even in highly 
( ultiAmted comm unities 

It IS plain, therefore, that if we are to lecoAci the cieed and 
utual of tlic Mongols as they were m the thnieentli century, Ave 
must search loi it partly in the w^orks ot the travelleis of that period, 
who weie not always the most ciilical ot men, and who weic olten 
too oiihodoN to repoil things lailhiully, or else to look lor what 
we need among the jew Mongols still remaining untainted by 
Laniaism and also among otlier peoples than the tiue klongolb who 
have piestused the old common taitli in a less adiilteiated form 
I'o do tins thoroughly uouid be a gioat task, and is bcAond luy 
present purpose and lesouices It is necessaiy, however, to do it 
111 some detail i shall leseiwe the account ot f.amaism as it is 
practised in Mongolia to a later page Wc wall begin with the moie 
superficial aspects ot the changes Aviuch haA'c been so enormous and 
have so alt(ucd tlic landscape m hundreds ol places, as well as the 
personnel oi the race Among the Shainaiusts there were no temples, 
no monastci les, and no monks These are now the most conspicuous 
teatures jn ei'cry desciiption ot Mongolia, and it is as difficult to 
iiiiagme ii without them as it would have been lor the contemporaries 
ot Jiiiglu/ Klian, m some cases, to rccogiu/e their old land if they 
leturned to it We shall haAx more to say ot them piesently 
SecoiuUy, the domestio shrines or domestic altars which torm b\ far 
the most louspicuoas featiuc of Aurtually CACiy Mongol yurt in our 
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day, were rcprcbented by a vciy difteicnl looking garniture and very 
different looking gods 

I'lic only erections answering to leligious constiuctions we should 
find anywdiere w'ere what still exist, and arc knowni as oboes lliey 
aie found almost everywhere, have resisted all attempts to supersede 
them, and have, in fact, been adopted by the Lamaists themselves 
as conspicuous features of their cult They consist of great piles of 
stones erected on the summits of high hills, or near conspicuous 
natural objects, on which are placed various offerings to the deity 
supposed to dwell in the mountain, river, great tree, or other notable 
object, or rather to be its living counteipart or spirit 

The obo is really a cairn of stones, sticks, branches, bones, rags, 
sometimes sacred scarves with images or prayers on them It 
is formed as tollows The first comci collects a heap of stones on 
a moimtam-top, or near some notable object, and every passerb}’ 
throws a stone or anything that comes to hand on it, meanwhile 
invoking the deity supposed to haunt the spot A legular p}a‘amid 
jiresently accumulates as high as some to feet; the passers-by mean" 
while uttei players and tliiow stones on the obo, stretching out their 
hands towarrls it to ask protection on their journey 

Eveiy Mongol who passes such an obo deems it right to add an 
additional stone to the heap and to make an otteung, however small, 
even a rag or a camel’s luui The bigger oboes aie specially visited 
by the lamas in sunimci, wtio hold services and collect crowds round 
them 

In tormer times it was usual, w'hen an ox, slieep, or goat was 
sacrificed, lor the worshijTpci to otiei the heait and ban of the 
animal at the obo, upon which he hung them up as an ottering, 
and then wn*appc(I it, with stiips ot the skin All Ihiddlusts 
deem blood-shedding a sin This piactice ol saciificmg animals 
has been in consequence laigely abolished, and they only now offer 
bloodless ollenngs to their Gods These are in almost ail cases merely 
worthless things like a stone, a bunch oi liaii oi a rag, while the 
lama oflers pieces ot pajier or clotli with prayeis and petitions 
wTitteii on them in Tibetan 

The most lamons ot these oboes is j)e]]iaps that on the summit 
ot the most sacicd mountain in Mongolia, called Lurkhan Khaldun 
])y the I\Ioiigols and Kentei In the Cluncse, wheie theie is also a 
very large burial mound wliere the lemaiiis ot Jmghi/ Khan probably 
he Mr Campbell, wdio visited it, says of it Tliitber every autumn 
there came the Amban or lepreseiitativc ot the Chinese from Urga 
and a great body of lamas with a retinue of magnates to make 
their offerings On his aiTival the Amban knelt in front of the obo, 
before winch a laige earthenware cauldron full of air ah vras planted. 
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The lama who accompanied the Amban stiried the spiiit with a pole 
and produced from the depths remains ol kcidakli'^ (i e sacied 
scarves), walnuts, and tea-leaves Close by the cauldron 
I noticed on the top ol a small stone pile some clay masks, open- 
jawed, of conspicuously evil expression The p^iound was covered 
with walnuts, cheese, kadakhs, and Tibetan pra\'ers, written on 
calico and on paper The lama prostrated himself thrice at full 
length before the obo and added a rag to it ; the Chinese guard 
contented himself with one prostration and an offering of a piece of 
bread, which he put at the foot of the tree ” 

Tt IS not only to the gieat oboes that such oftenngs as are 
liere referred to are attached, but to large trees or other bizarre 
objects Tlius we read ol anothei mountain known as the 
pine mountain, which is so called from a very large pine upon its 
summit, wdiich is highly venerated by the Mongols The tiee is 
decorated with pieces ol cloth, rosaues, and sinnlai oflenngs 
(lb 6o). 

r.et US now^ turn iiom the oboes to the gods w^orshippcd by the 
Aiongols m da}'s before Lamaism became so widely prevalent 
'J'hesc were housed and cultivated, not in great temples, but in the 
yurts in which the nomads lived, and consisted pailly of the deities 
which w’-cre supposed to dwell in all natural objects, and notably 
m those wdiich display activities, beneficent or the reverse, and 
partly of household gods and sanctified ancestors Let us turn to 
what the early travellers have to say of them 

J'athcr Piano de Carpim, in describing the leligion of the Mongols, 
says " They believe m one god, who they sa}’ is the maker of all 
things visible and m\ isiblc, as wxll as the author of all blessings in 
the w'orlcl and of ail punish incuts, luit they don’t wmrship him wuth 
any prayers ” ]\Iarco Polo sa\s much tlie same thing, but remarks 
that they 1)1 a \ cd only foi health of boch' Lie acids that they call 
their gieat god “The most high (loci ot heaven”, upon wdiich 
Palladius sa3'S ilus is clearly the Tcngii oi the modem Mongols, the 
highest object of Ihcir wmiship whom they also call Khormu/da, 
wdio IS identified by Schmidt wath Llonnuzda the Persian god The 
Buddhists ]ia\ c icnamcd him Indra {^ee YuIq, Marco Polo, i, 2^9, 
note) They used to appl\^ to him the cjuaiifvmg terms Bore 
(supreme) and Mnnkc (elcinal). The cosmological ideas of the 
Mongol Shamans w'cre, says Radloll, vciy like those of the Chinese 
The Shamans teach that before heaven and earth w'crc made, all 
was water, the eaitli was not, hca\eii existed not, the sun and 
moon were not Then Tengri Kavin Khan, the highest of the gods, 
the beginning oi all creation, the father and mother of the human 
race, created m the first place a being like himself and called 
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him Kisht or man. This reads as if the story had passed through 
a Christian conduit pipe 

Carpini alone refers to their notions of a fiituie life, and sa3S 
they believed m another woild, and that when there, they will inci case 
their flocks, eat and drink, and do ever^dhing else that is done 1)\^ 
living beings m this world These phrases point to the account 
having been written by the worthy friar, partiall\ with what the 
Germans call a ienden': 

“ Over the place where the master of the house sits/ sa^s Friar 
Rubruk, “ is alwa3"S placed an image of lelt, like a doll or a 
statuette, wlncli they call the brother of the master, another is 
o\ er the head of the niisticss, which they call the biotlier ol the 
mistress These are attached to the w'all Highei up, between 
the tw^o, IS a little lank one, who is, as it w^ere, the guardian of 
the whole dwelling 1'he place of the misti'css/' he sa3S, “ is m the 
right-hand side of the 3nirt In a conspicuous ]}lace at the foot of 
her couch is a little statuette looking m the direction of the attendants 
and the women, and beside it a goat-skiii full of wool oi other stuff, 
and near tlie cntrc' on the women’s side is 3x4 another image, with 
a cow’s teat foi the women wdio milk the cows, for it is the duty 
of the wxmen to milk them On the other side oi the entry tow^aids 
the men is anotliei statue with a marc’s teat 'J'hc men milk the 
marcs and camels, but not the cowx and sheep (7 1 aveh oj Uiihruh, 59) 

Carpini gives us additional details He sa3s the\’ hive certain 
images made of felt 111 the image ol a man, and tliesc thm })lacc on 
eilhci side of the cntiance oi the house, and abo\e them thc}’ place 
things made of felt in the shape ol teats, and these tiaw helic\c 
to be the giiaidians ol then Hocks, and that 1 1103' cnsuie them increase 
ol milk and 3'oiing annuals Iliev also make otheis out ol uch 
studs, and these tiuw honoiii gicath Some ol tliem tixyv put in 
a handsomelx coxeicd cait bcloie the dooi ol then dwelling, and 
aii3xnc wdio steals an34hing tiom the cart is incieilcssl\ ])iit to death 
When tliC3 want to make new^ idols all the noble ladies 1 1 the cam]) 
meet together and make them wnth levcrencc, and when diOv ha\e 
made them the3’ kill a sheep and cat it and tlic bones tliex' burn in 
the fne, and when an\' child tails ill thex make a similar idol and 
tie it over its couch The chiels, chihaichs, and centurions have 
always an idol shaped like a hc-goat in their dwellings 1'o these 
idols the3' offer tlie first milk of everx' flock and of c\ er}’ hei d of mai cs, 
and before thex’ begin these meals they first otter them of their meat 
and drink, and when the3’ Minimal thex’ offer the iieait in 

a bowl to the idol in the cart and leax’e it there till the morrow, and 
tlien they take it axx^ay and cook it and eat it 

They also make an idol of their fust emperor, which they place 
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in a cart in the place of honour before the dwelling , '' as I saw/’ he 
says, “ before the ovda (i e the great tent) of the Emperor Kuyiik 
Khan, and they offer it many gifts and also hoises, which no one 
may ride till their death ” They also offer other animals, and if 
they kill any animal in order to eat it they never break their bones 
but burn them in the fire, and they bow^ to the fire while facing the 
south as to a god 

Again returning to Kiibruk, \ve read that 'when the Mongols have 
come together to drink they first spi inkle with some of tlie liquor 
the image over the master’s head, and then the other images in 
order Then an attendant goes out of the dwelling with a cup and 
lK[uor and sprinkles it three times to the south, each time bending 
the knee This is to do reverence to the fiie , then to the east to 
do reverence to the air, then to the w est to do re\ eience to the water, 
while they sprinkle to the noith for the dead When the master 
takes the cup to dunk he first poms a portion on the ground If 
he drinks on horseback he first poms a little on the neck or mane 
of the hoi sc When the attendant has spiinklcd towaids the four 
ijuartcrs of thcwoild he returns to the house, where two others with 
two cups and a platter arc read}' to cany drink to the master and 
to the wife sitting beside him on the couch (ib 6o and Oi) 

Rockhiil says the custom of making oblations towards the cardinal 
points, the /emth, and the nadir is still adhered to by many 
Mongols Carpmi says they specially re\erenced and worshipped 
the sun, moon, fue, water, and eaith (Anally they made their 
libations in the morning (ib 6i, note) 

Marco Polo wiitcs " The Tartars say there is a most Pligh God 
oi heaven 'whom they w'oiship daily wntli thurible and incense, but 
they pray to him only for health of mind and body They have 
a certain other god called Naiiga} , wdio they say is the god of the 
earth, wEo wmlches over theii children, cattle, and crops Evei\^ 
man has a figuic of him m his house made of felt and cloth, and they 
also make m the same manner images of his wnfe and children The 
wife they put on the left-hand and the children in front, and wdicn 
they eat they take the fat of the meat and grease the god’s mouth 
with it, as well as the mouths of ins wife and chxldren Then they 
lake of the broth and sprinkle it befoie the door of the house, and 
thus deem that the god and his family have had their share of 
the dinner ” (op cit , i, ch. liii) 

So much for the reports of the early waiters The evidence seems 
to be consistent that the worship of the Mongols m early times 
was Nature worship, and that they were devoted to vaiious 
tutelary deities which were appealed to for special protection or 
help in the various occupations of life and also as guardians of 
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themselves, their flocks, and other property, and that in addition (as 
Caipini sa^^s), they wonshipped the siin and moon and the elements 
" They style the moon the great Emperor and bow the knee 
to it, and say the snn is the mother ot the moon” (Pallas, 2 fl)) 
'Fliis latter cult had probabl}" been considerabl}- influenced, as 
Pallas urges, by the Iranians, who had great influence in early times 
in Central Asia, and whose God Hormiizda, as we have seen, the\ 
will worship The fear of demons and ot angry gods seems to 
have continually pursued them, and it was rather to appease then 
gods than out of any feelings of reverence or afiection that they 
ottered them gifts The Shamans, too, were chiefly engaged in 
inventing and m selling new artilices and piocesses meant to Irustrate 
the actions ot the evil gods This wms done by various forms of 
magic, which was supposed to be able to eflectively paralyse the 
Q \ il actions of the gods as w^ell as those of men 

Let us now turn to the accounts ot modern travclleis. 

In regard to the names of the Shaman gods among the Buriats, the 
one in the middle ol the yurt and also the most important is called 
Dsdiagachi, and is biipposcd to bring general good luck He has 
been appropriated by the Lamansts The one at the door (called 
Immegiljm) specially cherishes tlie Cciitlc and young animals and 
also the sheep. 

Another of the gods is Cliandorghata, meaning he who owns 
a white haic, a name deiued fiom lus being dressed m the skin of 
a white hare, other and moic costly skins aiehnng round lum. He 
IS specialh" tlie patron ol luinting and apparenlh' also of war and 
is generally planted outside the yurt Other gods are called 
Sha3*aghanana, who lias his place at the side wall of the yurt, 
eind Nacliaitu, to whom dogs wcie oflcicd and Bars-Ebngen, " the 
hoary tiger ” pc the dcvoiiicr 01 destro^xil Gombeicf, who 
was a ^aU^c Buriat, sa} s that Buddhism has largely displaced 
these gods, ictaming only Dsaiagaehi, with the style of Tengii 
or heaven-dwTller 

As if the lamas had not enough gods of their own, hownver, 
they have also adopted a iinmhcr ot the Shainan house gods, 
especially those wdiich are sujiposed to bring good luck to the 
women and their special charge, the cow^s and sheep. These the 
Kalinnks call Ongoi and they aie cultivated both by Shamans and 
Tmmas lhc\' are ioimed ol lappets oi felt, and are supposed to 
preserve the inmates of the juit from the colic and other mis- 
fortunes and to bring good luck to the home, and they conciliate them 
by lighting two lamps made ot dough and containing butter 
and placing a basin of w^ater before them There are also 
four other lappets made of red wool. The longest of these is 
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<leemed the highest, and the rest are ai ranged in a senes of 
bteps Beside them is the ligure of a man also made of felt and 
lepiesenting him clothed Over the highest of these gods hang 
foil! bands or ribbons, and above them a number of white and red 
ones, made of floss silk of the length of the bigger lappets below 

A similar god is the one called Immegiljm by the Buriats and 
Mongols and those who are attached to Lamaism It is cultivated 
as the protector of the sheep and other cattle, and consists ol two 
human figures joined together, of which one represents the wife of 
the god The two figures are not oblong-shaped like the rest, but 
are cut on two round circles of felt, and sewn on a cushion bordered 
by a piece oi long sheepskin, on which arc represented the eyes, 
nose, two nipples on the breast, and a navel, all marked by bits of 
leather sewn on to it. The male figure usually has on the belt 
a representation of the thong used when a horse is grazing, and by 
which the hinder foot and the fore feet are hobbled On the female 
figure, which is sometimes accompanied by a number of small ones 
representing her children, there hang a medley of ornaments and 
Sevang requisites These figures are placed in the most honoured 
part of the yurt and are periodically greased When Buddhist 
figures occur they are placed near these lappets and both Shamans 
and Lamas are called on to perform the ceremonies before them. 
“ These were,'" Pallas says, the only gods cultivated by the Buriats, 
and were fashioned by them in the same way as in old times.'" 

Let us now return to the Shamans or Kams as the old travellers 
called them Friar William Rubruk has an interesting paragraph 
about what he calls the Mongol diviners He says, “ Whatever they 
command must be done without delay They are very numerous, 
and always have a captain like a pontiff, whose house is planted 
111 front of that of the Emperor Mangu Khan, at about a stone’s 
throw distant Under hxs custody arc the carts on which the idols 
are placed and carried The others are planted in other parts of 
the Orda People came to consult them from various parts " He 
adds that they knew something of astronomy Rockhill suggests they 
got this from the Chinese, and it virtually meant crude astronomical 
and astrological notions They professed to foretell eclipses of the sun 
and moon, and when one was going to take place the people collected 
food m their dwellings, for they were not allowed to go out ivhile 
it lasted, and they beat drums and instruments and made 
a great noise during its continuance After it was over they gave 
themselves up to feasting The Shamans also predicted lucky and 
unlucky days for the undertaking ol all affairs ‘^The Mongols,” he 
says, '' never assemble an army nor go to war without the consent of 
these diviners. They believed that the eclipses were brought about 
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by a dragon or some other monster attempting to swallow the sim 
or moon, and that the dragon might be driven away by a great noise/' 

He also describes from his own observation how one of the Khan's 
concubines was ill and languished for a long time, and thereupon 
the Shaman said incantations over one of her German female slaves^ 
who w^ent to sleep for three days, and when she recovered they asked 
her wKat she had seen; she replied she had seen a great many 
persons who would soon die, but had not seen her mistress among 
them, so they declared she would not die of her complaint I saw 
the girl," he says, " wKo still liad a good deal of pain in her head 
from her sleep " Rockhill adds that the mode of divining and 
fortune-telling by hypnotic sleep is very commonly used by sa\ age 
and barbarous tribes (ib 245-6) 

Friar William further adds that some of these sorcerers e\oked 
devils as oracles and assembled at night those who wanted to have 
answers from the devil, and placed cooked meat in the centre of 
the yurt where they gathered The Shaman then began his incanta- 
tions and struck the ground violently with his drum, and finally 
entered into a frenzy and allowed himself to be bound Then came 
the devil m the datk and was given meat to eat, and he answered 
such questions as were put to him This, says Rockhill, is a very 
accurate description of these well-known demon ceiemonies The 
male Shamans are called hoh and the female tidugim 

The dress of a modern Shaman is thus described ’ a leather 
coat over which were hung hundreds of strips of leather and tassels 
on the breast Round his waist he had a girdle with brass balls 
on the back and scraps of iron on the front, producing a jingling 
sound. His cap was of crimson velvet, with brass beads and glass 
drops hanging on his forehead, and feathers liom the tail of the crane 
at the back (Atkinson, Oriental and Western Siberia, 3B3-4 ) 

Pallas, m his Travels, n cd , vol v, p 363, has given a description of 
a Buriat female Shaman and her dress and performances, which, he 
sa3"s, differs very little from those found elsewhere where Shamanism 
prevails in Northern Asia She was called Labant&iksa, and was 
accompanied by her husband and two other Buriats, each of whom 
had a magical tambourine 

She said that the number of her conductors was not complete, 
since it requiied nine drums m order to go through her performance 
With due solemnity She held in her hands tw^o soj'his or croziers 
garnished like the scabbard of a cavalry sword, and ornamented on the 
top with a horse’s head, a small bell, and an abundance of small open 
scissors (k ho Ihiga) Her leather coat was decked with them There 
fell down from her shoulder and reaching the ground about thirty 
interlaced serpents (nuchal), made o£ black and wRite furs and strips 
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of sable skin and of red stoat One of them was divided into three 
at the extremity She called it Mogoir, and said that the dress of 
a Shamaness was incomplete without it Her cap was covered with 
an iron helmet, with horns having their points like those of a 
roebuck 

Pallas says she did not hesitate to go through her performances 
in the open air, and seemed very skilful She moved her body 
about and jumped in the air and her movements became faster and 
faster, while she sang and uttered various imprecations and cries 
which were accompanied by the beating of the tambourines These 
imprecations were taken up by the Buriats, who stood round in 
a circle Presently she was seized with excited convulsive transports, 
fell down in a sjmcope, and passed her hands over her face After 
the first songs she set ofi running as if she wished to escape 
from the tent, whereupon two Buriats planted themselves at the 
door to prevent her doing so She made other grimaces and ran 
towards the three Bunats, who were playing the tambours and who 
were seated on the left of the yurt, presenting her head to them like 
a bull when fighting She then took the two croziers in one hand and 
jumped up several times in the chimney, as if she wished thus to 
catch the spirits of the air and make them enter the tent She 
then adopted a cheerful tone and asked the bystanders to put 
questions to her. She replied singing and waddling about, and asked 
me, says Pallas, to give her some brandy, assuring me that I should 
have a happy life and make great voyages by sea, and thus the 
performance ended 

On another occasion Pallas met another Shamaness who was still 
young and only a novice In her dress she was exactly like the one 
last named, but her croziers or crutches instead of being straight 
were curved in the shape of a sabre and were not like those previously 
named, ornamented with pieces of iron and little bells (ib 35 1-2) . 

When all the efforts of the orthodox lamas by prayer and incanta- 
tions to bung relief fail, the poorer folk still have recourse to their 
Shamans They still continue the practice of galtatkho, i e of 
sacrificing animals, which, 111 spite of their prejudices the lamas 
have adopted from the Shamans in order to conciliate the people. 
On the other hand the Shamamsts have taken over from the Lamaists 
the latter’s notion about transmigration (Pallas, op cit , 343) 

Pallas says he once witnessed one of the sacrifices which are 
practised by them In this case it was a female Shaman (or Udugun) 
who presided, and the motive for it was the illness of the mistress 
of the house and the bad luck of the master. She first selected 
a fortunate day A sheep was then put to death by an attendant 
in the presence of the Shamaness. The breast-bone with all the 
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fat and blood, the lower jaw with the tongue, and the larynx 
and gullet were removed , the lungs and heart were also taken away, 
carefully washed, and then put m the cauldron The sheep was 
then cut in two halves, and the front half was again split in tw^o 
The hinder part, with the fat tail (as the titbit), was cooked whole, 
and then cat in small pieces and put in the kettle; the rest of 
the animal's flesh except the right shoulder-blade was also cooked. 
The latter was left raw The feet with the wrist or ankle- 
bones was put aside. The breast-bone with its detached skin was 
cut into strips, arianged m the form of a triangle, and laid on the 
rest of the contents of the kettle 

By this time night had come on, which was the favourite time 
for the Shamans to do their hocus-pocus First an astragalus bone 
of the sheep, called shagav by the Kalniuks, was fastened to a red 
bilk cord, which the master of the house had to tie to the cross- 
piece over the smoke-hole ot the yurt The cauldron w^as then 
removed from the fire and planted opposite the door of the tent 
wheie the Shaman ess was She took a figure of Sakyamum, put 
it on a box, made a lamp of dough, and put it before the god 
The boiled flesh ot the sheep w as next put into a great cauldron by two 
Kalmuks, who placed it near the door and then hung it over the fire, 
before the owner of the house, wdio sat beside the Shamaness 
Thereupon the best part of the llesh, the ears, the feet (from wdiich 
the hoofs had been removed), and also a part of the skin and the 
so-called '' pluck " were all put into a sack and the heart was laid on 
the top This sack w^as placed near the sorceress, and some of the 
fat of the offeiing, wdneh w’as near the sick hostess, w’-as put on the 
tripod on the fire Meantime the host distributed spirit made fiom 
milk The coarser flesh was then given to him and the choicer 
parrs were given to the sorceress, the sick hostess, and the most 
distinguished guests and eaten by them What was left w^as given 
to the poorer Kalmuks, and the broth mixed with the blood w'as drunk 
b\^ them ; partly out of the cauldron with their hands, or with cups 
Two of the relatives raised aloft some of the bones and flesh, while 
the greater part of the animal was consumed Some more fat w^as 
put on the fire, and a fresh offering of aifak or spirit w^as made. 
The embers on the fire were then arranged in a four-cornered heap, 
and lamps made of dough were placed on the tripod on the fire, 
one of them near the door From the sheep's wool a loose cord was 
made with which the cooked breast-bone was again bound, and 
then the fat from the kidneys was put on the fire, wnth the cleaned 
head and the lower jaws, as well as the breast-bone, the still 
united leg bones, and the small nbs, on which some of the flesh 
remained Lastly, some scraps of fat were placed on the fire, and 
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the sick lady made a special offering, first ot airak winch was poured 
out on the fire, then milk, then sugar and raisins, and lastly t\^o 
great pieces of mixed butter and fat, while the host laid a branch 
of sandalwood {arza) and a piece of wood from the same tree 
on it (lb 343-4) 

Thereupon the Shamaness rose, planted the host near the door, put 
a bowl holding llesh and broth in his right hand, and in his left 
the uncooked shoulder-blade and the end of the red cord which 
hung from the smoke-hole She also took the sack with flesh and 
each of the three lamps and waved them over the fire as if she wished 
to show them to the spirits of the air, whom she apostrophized 
several times with the words '' Khuru, khuru * '' 

She then approached the host laughing, and offered him the heart 
which projected from the sack, of which he, as well as his son and 
wife, had to take a bite This was repeated two or three times 
till there was only a small bit of it left Thereupon the sorceress 
turned from the sack and the host from the raw meat, while the sick 
woman offered the midriff or caul as an offering, which was laid on 
the fire with a copper com wrapped in paper by the assistant The 
Shamaness then took a bell in her left hand and a whip in her right 
one, and waved them to and fro before the gods with appealing 
cries, moving her body, arms, and head with frantic gestures so that 
her cap fell off several times During these mad capers she held 
up her laughing roguish and wily assistant under her arm, while 
meantime she censed her with burning incense In the course of 
a quarter of an hour the sorceress had worked herself into a great 
perspiration, and w^as sufficiently excited to be able to prophesy/ 
I'lrst she announced his coming good fortune to the host, she then 
did the same for several Kalmuks who were present and wfiio bad 
taken part m the offering The message of the Shamaness was 
conveyed to them by her assistant, or else she screamed it to them, 
wdiereupon they received it with greeting and responded with 
suitable gifts Her delirium lasted for one hour, wdien slie put 
the whip away and continued her incantations with two bells, 
and pleaded personally with two other spirits, one of which w^as 
called Dai Khatun (the goddess of the lake or sea), and Okin 
Tengry (heaven’s maiden). This concluded the perfoimance. 
The contents of the sack were eaten in common by those present, 
and the feast lasted till midnight, when they separated The 
Shamaness then took two white cloths, in each of which nine pieces 
of money had been wrapped m paper. They were given to her as her 
remuneration Some of the Kalmuk Shamans, we are told, in their 
performances make a muttering noise (iummer kJnif) (ib 344-5) 

Atkinson graphically describes a sacrifice made to their god by 
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the stxil pagan Kalmuks at which he was present He says they 
offered these sacrifices m the spring, the rich gave horses, those 
who were poor gave sheep or goats Pallas says of one of them • 
A ram was led up by the owner, who wished lor a large increase 
to his herds and hocks It was handed to an assistant of the Shaman, 
who killed it in the usual manner His superior stood near, looking 
to the east, and began chanting a prayer and beating on his large 
tambourine to raise up his god, and then made his request for large 
flocks of sheep and cattle When the opeiation was completed 
the skin of the animal was put on a pole raised above on a framework, 
and placed with its head to the east Meanwhile, the tambourine 
thundered forth its sound and the performer continued his wild 
chant The flesh was thereafter cooked in a large cauldron, and the 
tribe held a festival 

Among other religious practices dating from an earl}’- time Pallas 
reports one resembling that of the scape goat The rich Kalmuks, " 
he says, “select from their flock a ram for dedication which gets 
the name of Tengri toksho. Heaven’s or the God’s ram. It 
should be a white one with a yellow head It is never to be 
shorn or sold, but when it gets old and the owner wishes to dedicate 
a flesh one, the old one must be sacrificed This is generally done 
in the autumn, when the sheep are fattest The neighbours are 
called together to eat the sacrifice. A fortunate day is selected, and 
the ram is slaughtered amid the cries of thesoicerer directed towards 
the sunrise, and the sprinkling of milk lor the benefit of the spirits 
of the air. The flesh is eaten, but the skeleton with a part of the fat 
are burnt on a turf altar raised on four pillars an ell and a half 
high, and the skin with the head and the feet are then hung up m the 
way practised by the Buriats ” (Pallas, ]\Iong VoUicr Sami , etc , 
11, 3^6 , Yule’s Marco Polo, ist ed , i, 209-10 ) 

The most interesting magical practice of the lamas, which they no 
doubt derived from the Shamans, and which is of veiy ancient date, 
is the so-called weather conjuring (Saddar Banna) This is practised 
not only by the humbler lamas, but also by the learned lay Kalmuks 
who have also learnt the art. The}^ not only profess to regulate the 
weather on certain da5^s beforehand, but also to bring m dry w^eather, 
to make it rain over a wide area, to cause clouds to appear m severe 
weather and a cool breeze in hot, and to cause wind m still w*eather 
and mist in clear weather They also claim to be able to drive away 
the clouds produced by rival conjurois These they recognize as 
very small specks on the horizon The weather magic, says Pallas, 
was accompanied by certain fixed formulae which included certain 
mysterious phrases [tavm), which weie addressed to the gods by 
the weather-maker [saaduchi), w^ho must have a believing heart and 
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deep devotion When ram was needed the request was addressed 
to the god Otshirbani, with a particular toimula 

To bring clouds another foimula was addressed to ]\Iansuslnri 
Burchan , to bring tog another to the Burchan Nagansana ; to 
secure cool weather another to the Burchan Radnasambowa To 
drive heat away the appeal w^as made to the previous four Burclians 
and also addressed to Khonjin boddi zado To bring on a storm 
the formula was addressed to Khoniin boddisatvo. These formula^ 
are all given by Pallas (see Sanilimgen, etc , ii, 349) 

The appeals were made kneeling, and when praying for rain a 
bowl was filled with water, and at the end of the prayer certain 
pieces of stone were put in it, and with the water they were thrown 
out towards the part of the sky from which the rain cloud was expected . 
When a storm was wanted, dust or sand was thrown in the direction 
whence the trouble was to come. The stone specially used they 
called Saadan Cholon, which they reported was sometimes found in 
the earth and sometimes in the stomach of animals. It was 
doubtless the well-known yu stone of the Chinese, 1 e jade called 
Yadaklash or Yadak by the Turks, the use of which for this purpose 
IS so widely spread 

In working the incantations the stone is rotated in the water, 
so that it is made to bubble as if boiling We are told that if 
the appeal is answered a sudden downpour follow’S without fail 

In order to succeed m weather conjuring the Kalmuks affirm 
the conjuror mUwSt have a him faith in the potency of the gods to 
whom they attribute the invention of the formuLe, and must not be 
content with one appeal but go on wnth others and if need be a 
hundred-thousand times m succession, and repeat it kneeling, sitting, 
and standing, and in full faith There is another condition imposed 
In the first place the rain-makmg must not be made in winter when 
the flocks are m poor condition, and when it is deemed wicked to 
piactise the art Even 111 summer it is not thought right to conjure 
for rain or storms too often, since noxious worms and insects may 
thus be produced (Pallas, op cit , 349-50.) 

Among the Shamanist magicians’ arts one which prevails both 
among the JMongols and the Kirghiz is that of foretelling what 
wall happen m the course of the next few days from the appearance 
of the streaks and small fissures on the burnt blades of the shoulder- 
bones of animals These marks affect different forms and shapes 
for the interpretation of w’'hich a most elaborate key has been 
elaborated, of which Pallas gives the details and some explanatory 
figures This form of magic is no doubt very old, and has been taken 
over from the Shamanists by the Lamas These shoulder-blades 
aie called Dalla Tulhe by the Kalmuks and the operator is called 
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the Dallaji The shoulder-blades of the sheep, the saiga antelope, 
the roe-deer, and the reindeer are deemed the best for the purpose^ 
and of these the most valued are those which belonged to sacriheed 
animals, and when the person on whose behalf the investigation is 
made is not present some thing belonging to him has to be there 
to represent him 

111 the process the bones are kept on the embers of the hre until 
the rifts or marks become plain. On their position, proportion, 
or arrangement depends the success of the prophecy of some event 
or of some piece of good or ill-luck to the living or dead “ \^liat is 
wonderful is,'* says Pallas, “ that these prophecies so often come true 
whence the credit they retain among the rough people of Asia ” 
Notwithstanding the vaiiety of the rifts which occur across the 
bone, which are caused by the vaiying heat of the fire and the 
draught, there are some which ma}^ be styled principal lines to each 
of which a special meaning and name is attached These are set out 
with their names by Pallas (ib 352-4) 

Another form of necromancy is moie elaborate, and its rules 
and methods are set out in the preface to a small work called Belgen 
Bictuk In this nine long coids are employed, to one of which is 
attached a piece of coral These cords are taken up by the Shaman 
between the thumb and forefinger of his left hand, while with the 
right one he twists them m a confused mass and then draws a cord 
at haphazard The interpretation of the process depends largely 
on whether the cord with the coial comes out first or second or 
third, etc , and its meaning is determined by the code in the manual 
Still more intricate is the conjuring by means of astrological 
tablets, or dice, which have cut on them, on each face separate 
Indian chaiacters that give the key or disclose the explanation 
of the combinations of the tablets There are many kinds of tablets 
used m this form of necromancy, each ot w^hich requires a different 
manipulation This form of magic apparently came from Tibet, 
and is called Sohi by the Mongol and Tibetan Lamas (id. 355) 

Timkofski says the bodies of dead Shamans are buried by other 
Shamans, who conjure the evil spirits not to disturb the soul of the 
deceased Their bodies are generally buried on elevated places or 
m the crossways, that they may be more easily able to do mischief 
to those who pass by if so inclined They often predict to those 
with whom the}^ have been on bad terms that their ghost will 
come and require sacrifices from them, wLxch it wall be difficult to 
make The Mongols, says our author, believe that the soul of 
a Shaman cannot go to God, but remains on earth m the shape 
of an evil spirit, doing mischief to mankind and they avail them- 
selves of this belief to demand marks of respect and sacrifices 
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It was the custom among the nations of antiquity, and still 
survives among certain races, to treat white animals as m a measiiie 
sacred, and they were in consequence generally selected lor 
sacrifices This was the case in former times with the Mongols 
Father William says that in the month of May they got together 
all the white horses of the herds and consecrated them Pallas 
mentions the practice of sacrificing white horses as still m vogue in 
his day among the Tartars of Kachmzi and other idolatrous Tartars, 
at which a Shaman is present who blesses the horse to be used 
as a holocaust, which was then called izik hor this purpose he says 
they use one of an isabellme or else an iron grey colour The magician 
chooses it, and Pallas says they always choose a mare The 
ceremony only takes place when the Shaman orders it for the good 
of the herds When a horse has become izik they renew the 
ceremony of consecration every year wuth him in the great annual 
feast. Ihey wash him with milk or a decoction of absinthe and 
perfume him with this plant They plait strips of red and white 
stufi: into his mane and tail, and leave him in complete liberty 
1 Iis master may only mount him when the snow has fallen. Caipini 
says the Mongols offered horses to their deceased emperois that 
no one dared mount as long as they live (Rubruk, ed Rockhill, 
241 and 242, note). 

Speaking of the herds of white horses belonging to the Great 
Khan, Marco Polo says no one w^as to presume to pass until the mares 
had gone by, he must either tarry where he was or go a half day’s 
journey round so as not to come nigh them “The milk of all these 
mares was taken and sprinkled on the ground And this was done on 
the injunction of the Idolaters and Idol-priests, who said that it was an 
excellent thing to sprinkle that milk on the ground every August the 
28th, so that the earth and the air and the false gods should have their 
share of it, and the spirits likewise that inhabit the air and the earth 
And thus those beings would protect and bless the Kaan and his 
children, his wives and his folk and his gear, and his cattle and 
his horses, his corn, and all that is his. After this is done the 
Emperor is off and away ” 

If a person is ill the Mongols, who are not quite orthodox, go to 
the Shaman to consult him on the cause of the disease The Shaman 
never fails to attribute it to some evil spirit wdio demands a sacrifice. 
He conj ures the malignant spirit who has been appeased by an offering 
to leave the patient, and receives some recompense for his trouble. 
{Tinikofski, ii, 312 and 313 ) He professes to extract the cause of 
internal diseases m the shape of stones, splinters, worms, bits of rag, 
etc , and also to make camels and horses talk If his hocus pocus 
fails, the Shaman does not scruple to attribute the failure to the evil 
influence of some person, who is punished accordingly 
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The Shamans are naturally on very bad terms with the Lamas In 
1819 and 1820 a veiy distinguished Lama who lived 111 the Khoshun of 
Mergen Wang opposed the pretensions of the Shamans so ettectually 
that he succeeded in expelling them from the country of the Khalkas 
This was soon after followed by the Buriats in the district of 
Selengmsk, and by a part of the Khormtzi Buriats, and their 
utensils and apparel were buried (ib ) 

Lamaism 

Having described, so far as our imperfect materials permit, the 
old faith and ritual of former Mongols which still survives in certain 
localities and in the nether ranks of the race, I propose to give an 
account of the religious revolution which has so changed and 
sophisticated the wdiole people and altered its character since the 
old da3^s with which we are chieflv concerned in this work It is 
necessar}" to do so m some detail if the extent of this change is to be 
understood at all, and it is important to fully recognize how great 
a gap exists in man\^ important ways between the Mongols who 
once devastated the world and their present descendants 

This great change has taken place in modern times, and has been 
due to their conversion to another faith, which had its birth in 
India, and which had m the course of two millenniums greatl}" altered 
its external form and substance in certain countries The whole 
story is much too long, intricate, and difficult to be told in detail 
here, even if the necessary data for a final conclusion were available 
On the other hand, the new faith in question has so permeated the 
whole community which dominates the Mongolian desert, and so 
changed its character and habits, that it is not possible to do justice 
to our subject without a survey of it which shall cover considerable 
ground 

India was the primitive home of metaphysical and transcen- 
dental psychology, and (as I believe and have urged elsewhere) 
the speculations of the Greeks 111 this held weie probably ongmalh’ 
a graft from the Indian stock 7 he Indian priests developed two 
forms of faith about the origin of men and things and the con- 
trol of the universe, which they taught and practised, one 
suited as they deemed to the masses and the other the special 
province of learned men, and which ma^^ be crudeh" divided into 
leligion and philosophy The former is a complicated and intricate 
scheme of anthromorphic pol^dheism comprising benevolent and 
malevolent deities, who form the hierarchy of heaven and hell 
and have to be conciliated or rendered innocuous b}-" endless magical 
processes by offerings and b\" pra^-ers Such was the religion which 
they taught the masses, and which was believed implicitly by them. 
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As in other cases in other climates (Babylonia, Egypt, and Greece, 
to wit), the priesthood developed the mythology, framed the 
ritual and superintended the sacrifices winch constituted the religious 
S3’stem of the crowd Apart from this they earl}^ cultivated a more 
abstract faith and fashioned a more or less systematic scheme, 
111 which various forms of psycholog}^ were devised to explain 
the mysteries of life and being, the nature, cause, and purposes of 
things, and the government of the universe, m the course of which 
the gods were transformed into more and more human and anthro- 
pomorphic beings, and the crude mytholog}^ of the crowd was 
rationalized, or as the Greeks called it euhemerized 

Like the Greeks and the learned men of the European renaissance, 
the}’’ kept their religion and their philosophy in two separate com- 
partments of their minds, and thus accommodated their consciences 
to serving two masters Among the Hindus the greatest subtlety 
was exercised in dealing with the really insoluble problems of the 
Infinite and the Absolute They were divided into several schools 
It was among these surroundings that the founder of Buddhism 
ivas born, about 560 b c , at a place called Kapilavastu, a city m 
the north-east of Oude, about 130 miles north of the city of Benares 
(Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 25) 

Our oldest authorities for the beginnings of this faith are preserved 
in certain works written m Pah, the language of the country where 
its founder lived They are found 111 the three so-called Pitakas 
or collections ", which with the commentary are known as the 
Canonical books, and have only in later years been translated. 
It will be noted that as in the case of the Christian Gospels these 
Pitakas were not reduced to writing for a considerable time after 
the death of the founder of the faith, and were preserved orally 

Suddhodana, styled the Sakyan, w'as a petty rajah in the 
army of the Sakyas, or Sacas, a tribe occupying Nepaul and its 
borders in the sixth and seventh centuries B e They are probably 
to be identified wnth a branch of the Scythian tribe called Sacas by the 
classical writers He was the father of Siddharta Gautama, styled 
Sakyamum, who became ‘Hhe Buddha”, and who claimed to belong to 
the Ishraki 01 Solar race and to be a Kshatri}^a by caste A Rajput 
clan IS still called Gautama (See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 37 ) 

In the Birdpur State, near the boundaries of the British and 
Nepaul Kingdoms, there was discovered a few years ago a stupa or 
cairn, professedly erected by the Sakyas over their share of the ashes 
from the cremation p}’'re of Sakyamum Buddha About 12 miles 
to the east of this has been found an inscribed pillar put up by the 
famous King Asoka as a record of his visit to the Lumbini Garden, 
where Sakya was traditionally born North-west of this another 
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pillar has been discovered recording Asoka’s gitt to the cairn erected 
by the Sak^’as over the remains of Konagamana, whose lollower 
Gautama Buddha claimed to have been This shows, as Rhys 
Davids says, that the clan must have spread 30 miles or more south- 
ward over the plains {Ency Bnti,, vol iv, 1902, p 433) It would 
seem, therefore, that the Buddha was by origin a Scyth, and not a 
Hindu There has been much discussion as to the date of his death 
The actual date upon which it depends is that of the coronation 
of King Asoka, which according to the best sources took place 
between 262 and 259 b c Sak^mmuni, we are told, died 218 years 
before that event, i e between 480 and 477 b o As he is alleged to 
have reached the age of 80 when he died, this puts his birth between 
the years 567-5C0 That is the date approximately as accepted by 
most inquirers It is interesting to remember that his life covers 
the reigns of Cyrus and Darius the First, Kings of Persia, the 
last of whom, among other successes, secured a notable one in 
India, a portion at least of which is mentioned by Herodotus 
among his Satrapies. Inasmuch as he was also master of 
Asia Minor and its maritime towns, we can hardly doubt that 
in his time there was considerable mingling of the various 
races which occupied the area from the .Fgean to the Ganges 
Darius was assuredly also dominant in the nomadic camping-grounds 
and frontier districts where the Parthians and Scyths or Saezn 
lived There must have been a large interchange of blood and of 
ideas between different parts of his vast empire, wuth the resulting 
consequence that a great renaissance in men’s thoughts and conduct 
no doubt took place, as it has always done elsewhere in other parts 
of the world under similar conditions, and many fresh ideas thus 
germinated m both religion and philosophy In Greece a very new 
departure then took place under the teaching of Pythagoras, wdio, as 
I tried to show many years ago, was apparently the first preacher 
of Metempsychosis there, and almost certainly derived his inspiration 
from Indian thought, as also in all probability did the con- 
temporary Eleatic school of transcendental philosophers 

An especially extraordinary new departure was initiated by 
Sakyamimi ; so remarkable that it seems difficult to believe that he 
had no predecessors, and the Asoka inscription, above quoted, 
written within little more than two centuries of the Sage’s death, 
shows that in his time it was certainly believed that he had a Master 
whose teaching he followed There are strong and growing reasons 
for believing that Jainism, which has many elements in common 
with Buddhism, preceded it, as Colebrooke and my old friends 
Edward Thomas and Vincent Smith always urged, and that m 
fact Buddhism was a reformed sect of Jamism 
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It IS a mistake to speak of the original and iinadulteiated 
Buddhism, as propounded by Sakyamuni, as a religion or a system 
ot theology. The aim and purpose of the Master ’b as the Buddhists 
called their founder, was not merely to found a new speculative 
school of plulosophy It was much more practical than lhat 
Having concluded, as the great Jewish preacher found, that life is 
largely vanity and vexation of spirit, in which disappointment, pain, 
and suffering, mental and bodily, are the chief ingredients, he claimed 
to have also found a remedy for it which he wished to impart to his 
fellows, who were mostly Epicureans and seekers of pleasure, namely 
in a system of rigid asceticism, such as was practised later by 
St Anthony and his brethren and by many communities of monks 
who also withdrew troni the world It is one of the great riddles 
of history how such a solution should have attracted so many 
followers, and we can hardly doubt that it was the example of a 
life pervaded by goodness and thought for others, rather than his 
speculations that had most to do with it 

It virtually ignored all gods, it had no temples or priests or sacrifices, 
and was essentially a largely agnostic idealism which threw away ritual 
and sacerdotalism altogether (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 7) a 
system of supersensual abstraction coupled with an altruistic and ideal 
ethical teaching Sakyamuni was, in fact, a kind of Socrates, who 
left his disciples a great number of aphorisms on conduct and morals, 
and also, like the earlier Greek philosophers, such as those of the 
school of Veha, ignored or spoke slightingly of the popular gods and 
applied transcendental methods and reasoning to the fundamental 
problems of ontology and morals 

It was after discussion with the professors of other Hindu systems 
(as the tradition states), that he found them all wanting, and 
eventually determined to renounce his home, his ^mimg wife and his 
child, and all his w^orldl}" prospects and w^ealth, to adopt the life 
of an ascetic, to converge his thoughts on the great riddle of life 
and to try and solve it by detaching himself from worldly things 
and directing his concentrated thoughts on the possibility of 
vanquishing human frailty and pain, mental and physical, by 
introspection and self-contemplation, and untrammelled directly 
by any dogmatic religious faith He thus placed himself in sharp 
antagonism with popular sentiment and a very powerful priesthood 
on a most critical matter His view was sharply contrasted also with 
that ol the Brahmins m their ultimate aims The latter taught a most 
exclusive egoism Like the earlier Christian monks, they worked 
and prayed for their own salvation only, while the Buddhists had 
in view the salvation of others This was not all In addition to 
his mystical metaphysics based on self-contemplation, Sakyamuni 
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promulgated a very practical system of ethics based on the far- 
reaching postulate of the universal brotherhood of men, with a code 
of morals and conduct mfimtely surpassing anything of the kind 
previously published and very largely forestalling what has been 
widely deemed the product of Christianity In one very notable 
respect he put himself in direct opposition to very widespread 
prejudices both in the Fast and West He insisted among his 
followers on the extinction of all castes and other barriers between 
different men and communities, and extorted from them the 
concession that all Buddhists (whatever their previous worldly 
status) were equal This was the very opposite of the Brahmins, 
whose policy was founded on a separation of men into 
castes with a special exaltation of the priestly one It will 
be remembered that the latter taught that the Sudras (as the 
Vedanta and Sutras proclaimed), were entirely excluded from 
participation in the benehts promised in the V’^edas. This was 
live centuries before the same doctrine was preached m 
Palestine by another great teacher It was a splendid thought 
to have been evolved in the w^orld as it was then constituted, 
but only practicable where races were more nearly akin m blood 
and perhaps more equal in numbers than they w^ere in India at that 
time, where the overwhelming of the white man by the dark 
one was inevitable unless protected by such barriers as the denial 
of the connubium and the stringent separation of classes This 
was more easy because Buddha insisted, as we shall see, on his 
followers being celibates 

Sakyamuni apparently accepted certain postulates which w'ere 
held by other schemes of philosophy then existing He accepted the 
doctrines of the immortality of other living beings, as well as of the 
human soul, and it thus became a mortal sin to walfully destroy hie m 
animals as in man He apparently also took o\er from Hinduism 
the notion of the transmigration of souls, by which death (as he under- 
stood it), meant, not extinction, but the passage of the soul into the 
body of other men or of animals, according to a man’s conduct m 
the world ; a form, in fact, of purgatoiy, by which the soul could be 
purified and made more and more ideal until it reached the final 
goal of the good and wise, namely, to rid itself of all the 
frailties and troubles and cares of humanity and to reach the home 
of everlasting peace 

His proposed object as a teacher was to rescue mankind from the 
pains and penalties of life, and he bases his scheme on what he st3ded 
the four great Truths (i) The existence of suffering (2) The cause 
of suffering This he declared to be Desire, which is never satisfied 
but ever growing more and more (3) The suppression of desire,. 
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which he claimed to be possible and to involve an end to all pain 
and suffering (4) The way by which desire can be suppressed 
This way " involved four conditions (i) The knowledge of and 
obedience to the '' Good Law and the precepts it propounded* 
(2) llie acceptance of the practice and discipline of Buddhism and 
of its scheme of moraht}^ (3) Good language. (4) Good actions 
The result he declared would be for those who had deserved and 
won it, the attainment of Nirvana, while persistent ill-doers were 
doomed to oblivion or degradation 

The meaning of Nirvana has been a subject of contention since 
Buddhism was first discussed in the West 
The one thing it certainly meant was that it was the term and 
end of the long chain of metempsychosis which each individual 
had to pass along in the course of his existence and the final 
extinction of all human endowments, gifts, and passions Hence, 
by many it has been treated as the final extinction of life and 
being This is not what the Buddhist teachers, however, imply. 
It has led to much discussion, and, in fact, invokes a very 
evasive metaphysical paradox It is defined as a condition m 
which the person who enters it has lost all human attributes and 
predicates It has been equated with the Absolute of German 
Transcendentalism, while others have defined it as a Universal 
Negation or Nothingness, others, again, have protested that this is 
not wdiat Buddha meant, and that one positive predicate at all 
events remains m his teaching about it Thus we read that when the 
King of Sag ala asked the sage Nagasana if Buddha really existed, 
he replied, “ The most meritorious does exist The great King 
N irvana is ' ’ As Barth says ‘ ‘ Les pelorms Chmoi s Fa hian et Hiouen 
Thsang, qiu vjsiterent ITnde au cmquieme et au septieme siecles, qui 
etaient des croyants orthodoxes au Nirvana complet de Buddha, 
relatent pourtant de liu des miracles et meme des apparitions comme 
shl n’avant pas cesse d’exister, et il est incontestible que, pour 
beaucoup de Bouddhists d’autrefois, le Nirvana n’a ete que que ce 
qu’il est pour la plupart de ceux d’aujourd’hui une sorte de repos 
eternel, de beatitude negative” [Religions dc Vlnde, 6g) The issue 
created a great division among the Indian Buddhists, and presently 
Nagarjuna, wdio lived m the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
made an attempt to reconcile them b^^ proclaiming that it is not 
possible to know w hich contention is right By a sophistic nihilism 
he dissoh ed every problem into theses and antitheses, and denied both 
as existent or non-existent and declared that the predicate of "being ” 
admits of no definition or formula (Waddell, 126). Nagarjuna thus 
forestalled some of Hegel’s antinomies many centuries before him. 
This being the final goal of the good and faithful, it would seem 
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that for the evil and wicked the only bourne was a succession of 
more and more degraded lives, with final oblivion oi extinction 
Having worked out and accepted tins scheme of life Sak^^amiini 
entirely discarded, or rather ignored, as I have said, the pantheon of 
gods and devils, both of the A'edaic religion and of the other Indian 
faiths, discarded all ritual implying their existence and substituted 
for them a great ethical code, by obedience or disobedience to which 
a man could become the master of his own fate In this he partially 
resembles Confucius, who was a great ethical teacher and virtually 
substituted ethics for religion 

His ethics were assuredly of a very high standard, especially so 
considering that they w^ere published five centuries before Christ 
Goodness, he proclaimed, consisted in good intention, purity of 
heart, benevolence and kindly feeling, and in acting, wnth pity, 
patience, and unselfishness towards all men , and he sums up the 
essence of his teaching in the phrase, Do no evil, do good and 
purify thyself The w^hole level of his standards are as lofty as 
any that human endeavour has hitherto reached 

Instead of the Hindu gods, whom he virtually ignores, he 
piopounded the cult and reverence of the good and wise, i e of 
the saints of former tunes, and especially of those who had received 
everlasting peace by the route he had pointed out, and which he had 
travelled, and insti actions for which he left behind a full exposition 
m his teaching This wns not written down for a long time but 
presented orally, and like the Christian teaching was rapidly over- 
laid by glosses and supplements 

It perfectly plain that however attractive Ins ethics (winch 
may be looked upon as equating with the ultimate foundation of our 
own standards) m his philosophy Sakyamiini was soaring far beyond 
tne leach and comprehension of the great mass of the ignorant 
and simple men and wnmen about him, who could not grasp 
abstractions, and could on!}" follow veiy concrete thoughts As he 
left it, his system could not become a world - religion, nor, 
indeed, did he so far as we can see address himself to the w^oiid at 
large, but only to the body of learned scholars wiio had accepted and 
then practised his maxims and precepts, and had led (not solitary lives 
like the other Indian ascetics) but had lived in communities He, m 
lact, invented a form of monkery m which men took vow's and 
practised asceticism together, which w^as again a great anticipation 
ot Christianity 

On his scholars he further imposed among other things the duties 
of absolute chastity, the living by alms, the sacrifice of all their 
passions and perpetually doing good He thus antedated by many 
centuries the methods which the Chnstiaii monks afterwards 
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adopted. It was these Buddhist monks who, like the followers of 
Columbanus and the Dominican and Franciscan friars among the 
Christians became the most effective and popular instruments of 
propaganda, especially assisted as they were by their democratic 
theories, their avowed poverty, their humility and untiring zeal. 
They travelled far afield, much farther than is generally thought 

It was especially to his brotherhood of monks that he addressed 
himself in his teaching The way was m theory open to all, but 
it was only when they had reached certain high stages that they 
came at all near winning the prize, and it was imperative that the 
first of these later stages should be the entry into the brotherhood, 
" the Church '' of Buddhism. He did not deny that the journey was 
difficult, any more than Christ did when He spoke of the narrow way 
and the fewness of those who found it. Those who had found it 
were in Buddhist’s scheme known as Arhats, venerables, or saints , 
they were held to have arrived at the penultimate stage of their 
manifold mortal pilgrimage 

The last steps towards Arhatship, we aie expressly told, were only 
attainable by those who first became celibate monks or nuns and 
involved four stages, each of which might last for many metempsy- 
choses Into these last stages the only means of entry is by 
meditation (dhyani) The first step of the final stage was named 
Srotapatti or entering the stream, and referred to his having 
become a convert to Buddhism, whence he was styled Sotapanro, 
‘'one who has entered the stream,” after which he can only be reborn 
as a man of God and not as an animal, although his metempsychoses 
may yet last countless ages In the second stage he is called Sakrid 
Agannn, meaning one who will return again to earth but has freed 
himself from the first five fetters. The third stage is An-agamai, 
that IS, one who will not come back to earth and can only be born 
111 a Brahma heaven, where he passes into Nirvana. An Arhat 
having concluded his earthly life passed into Nirvana 

The Arhats are also known to the J ains In after times the number 
of recognized Arhats became greater and greater, and they are 
much cultivated in China, where great numbers of them are 
represented m the temples Among these the five hundred disciples 
Sakyamuni has an honoured place 

After the master died his organization was carried further by his 
scholars, %nter alia, by the creation of a method of corporate govern- 
ment and discipline, involving the appointment of a series of patriarchs 
who succeeded himself and each other after his death Presently 
his teaching was modified and matters of importance to the whole 
order were discussed at certain great gatherings or councils of his 
followers ; another anticipation of Christianity. A great event in 

I 
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le history ol Buddhism, was the conversion of the great Indian 
mg and conqueror Asoka, who belonged to the Maurya dynasty and 
ho lived about 250 years b c He became a devoted promulgator of 
mddhism His wide conquests enabled him to spread the new 
Litli very widely over the Indian peninsula and even to Ceylon, 
here he had sent his son, and from whence it presently passed to 
hirmah and Siam, while in the north it extended beyond the borders 
f India to Afghanistan, Bactria, and Kashmir 
Asoka's memorial stones with their famous inscriptions in Pah 
re found in a large part ot India, and have been supposed to witness 

0 a ver}^ great extension of Buddhism among the indigenous races 
tiere. This seems to me incredible Pali could only be read m 

large part of the country where Asoka's pillars occur, by a select 
lass of monks 

I cannot help thinking that the efiect oi Asoka’s influence in 
onvei ting the natives both in the Southern Dra vidian countries and 
Iso in the greater part of Hindustan was very local and confined 
irgely to the inmates of the monasteries Except in the district 

1 which Pali was the vernacular dialect it was no doubt limited to 
mall colonies and settlements, while the great mass of the population 
emained attached to their old crude faith. Presently these colonies 

I large parts of India were absorbed by the more attractive Hinduism. 
LS the evidence shows, this was not caused by a persecuting move- 
iieiit on the part of the Brahmins, but by simple absorption into the 
dder faiths winch were themselves partially modified by it 

It survived 111 two widely separated districts, Ceylon and its 
Buddhist colonies in Burmah and Siam and on the Himalayan 
rontier, especially in Kashmir, and the lands west of the Indus 
ind in Bengal and its borders in the north The isolation of 
hese widely separated areas led, as I have said, to considerable 
sanations m the interpretation ot the master’s teaching and of 
idaptations to local conditions, which were met by the assembling 
)f great councils, the precursors of the Christian councils of later 
lays, which kept up a certain unity for a while 
In regard to the disappearance of Buddhism from other parts of 
India where it has left large traces, Barth puts the case very clearly 
‘ Tout tend a prouver que le Bouddhisme est niort d’epaissement 
II est incontestable qu’il a ete frappe d’une decrepitude precoce 
II ne pent reclamer une part appreciable in dans la poesie 

II dans la science Hindoue , nulle part il 11 ’a creer une htterature 
rationale ni s’elever au dessus du conte populaire et de la chromque 
Bien des causes ont pu contnbuer a reduire le Bouddhisme a cette 
nonotone et incurable mediocrite II ne serait pas difficile d’en 
iecouvnr dans la doctrine meme de Cakyamum, dans son aversion 
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pour le surnaturel, clans scs conceptions trop abstraitcs pour un 
peupiesensuel et cViin imagination exiiberante,dans sa facon malsaine, 
surtout cle poser et cle rcsoudre le probleme de la vie . Tardeur 
conquerante des premiers siecles sassoupipeu et peur sous rmfiuence 
clu quietisme et de la discipline toiite ongmalite de la pensee 
finit par disparaitre . les intelligences s'userent dans la 
scholastique ou s’endormircnt dans le routine, et le temps arnva 
ou il ne se produisit ineme plus d’heresies Le Bouddhisme de Ceylon 
n’a plus guere change depnisTepoque de Buddhaghosa [fifth century], 
et celiu de Nepaul ou plutot derHindoustan n’a rien trouve de mieux 
pour vivre que d’en arriver a une sorte de fusion avec le Civaism. 
C'est dans cet etat d’apathie que le Bouddhisme eut a subir la con- 
currence des sects Neo-Brahmamques qui elles se renouvelaient sans 
cesse, et a chaque tiansformation rentraient dans rarcne avec 
Tardeur des neophytes I.a plupart de ces sectes prechaient comme 
lui, Tegalite rehgieuse de tous les hommes, qu’a figure de Bouddha 
elles opposaieiit les figures, moms parfaites sans doute, mais tous 
aussi personelles tous aussi capables de provoquer une devotion 
passionnee de leurs dieux a biographic de Mahadeva, de Krishna, 
de Rama pour ne nen dire de leurs deesses Elles savaient aussi 
bien que lui parler aux yeux avec leurs temples, leurs images, leurs 
f6tes pompeuses et theatrales, qu ’elles possedaient de plus une fable 
splendide, tendis qu’il n’avait reussi qu’a s’affubler d’une mythologie 
abstraite et factice , enfin qu’elles avaient a leurs t§tes les Brahmanes 
et a leur service la poesie populaire que leurs croyances faisaient 
corps avec la legende nationale et rappelaient tous les souvenirs 
de gloire et d’heroisme de I’ancienne epopee on put comprendre que 
le Bouddhisme eievait succomber. Pour vivre il lui eut fallu avoir 
de les ap6tres des anciens jours, et il n’avait plus que les bonzes ” 
(op Cit 82) 

It was inevitable that there should arise in a community with such 
a neighbour as Hinduism and consisting of so many detached 
monasteiies occupied by many thousands of monks, all more or 
less devoting a large part of their lives to abstract thoughts and 
investigations on ontology and the ultimate aims of life, there 
should arise great difierences within the community separating 
it into different schools Notably the great question of all, the 
ultimate bourne of the human soul after death, upon which " the 
master ” had left very little teaching that was positive, however much 
he had written about the method of reaching it. The history of 
Christianity offers us a very useful parallel on the subject Those 
who have not examined the literature hardly realize how various 
and profound and really impassable were the gulfs that separated 
the teaching of various Christian teachers on the most critical 
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matters, and which all the efiorts ot councils and of revised creeds 
could not efface It was easier to excommunicate and punish 
heretics than to exterminate heresies , in many cases the heretics 
initiated a new departure, which w^as accepted hy the orthodox. 
Both orthodox and heretics were, in fact, dealing with issues 
which were impossible of final solution and ended m antinomies. 
The origin of evil , the freedom of the human will ; the unity 
or discreetness of things ; the existence of matter apart from 
phenomena, and of an objective world apart from a subjective one, 
etc It was such transcendental issues (and there were many of 
them) that pursued the mediaeval Christian philosophers ranged 
m the irreconcilable armies of the Realists and Nominalists, 
that separated Augustine’s fatalism, of which Calvin’s was the 
legitimate heir, from the great crowds who remained Pelagians, which 
we all are now, but who were then treated like other dissidents as 
heretical outcasts Among Christians the problem was solved, not by 
answering the heretics who would not concur in forms of mere 
words, but by burning them and thus crushing out inquiry and 
causing the paralysis of thought which followed the victory of 
those who formulated the shibboleths of orthodoxy Among the 
Buddhists the sword and the stake were not employed to enforce 
orthodoxy, but only a very acute and subtle rhetoric which only the 
highly trained could follow 

As time went on the Buddhist monks became more and more 
venturesome and daring in their flights of imagination, and m their 
attempts to find some rational key to the puzzles that faced them 
In the earlier days when their numbers were fewer and they were 
poorer, and their adhesion to the master’s authority more exacting, 
they were largely content to devote their teaching to ethical subjects, 
to regulating their lives according to his rules and adhering as 
closely as possible to his ascetic standards, and largely neglected the 
more trying problems of ontology and metaphysics As they became 
more numerous and wealthier and had more leisure and learning 
they were not content with such simple thoughts and lives, any 
more than the scholars of Anselm and Bernard and Aquinas and 
Ockham and their brethren were, with the teaching of the Gospels 
The two tendencies among the Buddhists were grouped under two 
famous schools The older and more conservative with a simpler 
ritual and a more ascetic discipline styled their teaching Hinayana, 
generally translated the Lesser Vehicle or narrow way, while their 
rivals called theirs Mahayana or the Greater Vehicle, i e the broad 
way. These great schools were again divided into a number of lesser 
ones, each with a name and distinguished by the pursuit of some 
particular theory or cult or some special ritual practices. The 
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Hinaydiia sect comprised the conservatives who followed Buddha's 
teaching more closely, and was contained in the Canon written in 
Pall, while their rivals followed the much enlarged Canon contained 
in the Sanscrit translation 

The Mahay ana growth, says Waddell, seems to have first 
developed within the Mahasanghika sect or “ Great Congregation ”, 
a heretical sect which arose among the monks of Vaisali at the 
Council held in that place about a hundred yeais after Sakyamuni’s 
death Avagosha, who probably lived at the end of the first century 
A i> , wrote a work entitled On Raising of the Faith of Mahay ana. 
Its great propounder, however, was Nagargurva, probably a pupil of 
Asvaghosha, who succeeded the latter in the Patriarchate (Waddell, 
9). As I have said, it made great concessions to the simple and 
superstitious, and addressed itself not only to the few, like primitive 
Buddhism, but extended its promises to a much wider circle, 
hence its name The struggle between the adherents of 
the Little and the Great Vehicle was long and protracted, but 
eventually the champions of laxity won the day. It was accepted 
as orthodox at the Council summoned by Kanishka, vide infra 
and became dominant throughout the greater part of Northern 
India and notably in Peshawur and Udyana, and in part also 
affected the Buddhism of Ceylon itself and its satellite Indo- 
China 

The same change had taken place in the primitive religion of the 
Aryans, namely Vedaism, when it also adopted a large infusion from 
the primitive faith of the aborigines of India and was transmogrified 
into Hinduism In Hinduism itself similar changes were induced, as 
may be recognized in the transformation of the earlier type of 
Krishna and the earlier form of Shiva into later and more humane 
forms, and m a modified ethical teaching probably derived from 
Buddhism A similar change to that in Buddhism also took place in 
the early centuries of Christianity, when the simple message and ritual 
of the Gospels was sophisticated by great accessions from Paganism 
and eventually blossomed into the faith and practice of mediaeval 
Europe A second example of the same process was when the 
Jesuit missionaries in China m the eighteenth century, to the scandal 
of many people, made large compromises with the religion of the 
country m order to gam recruits. 

I will now give a short notice of some of the changes induced by 
the Mahayana teaching 

These started as early as the first century, and were built up into 
a portentous structure of great intricacy out of the simple, original 
story of the Buddha They were chiefly notable for the extension of 
the metaphysical machinery by which Sakyamuni's modest postulates 
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were miicli increased in number and complexity It was held that 
after the lapse of long periods of time new Buddhas, with special 
gifts and qualifications, gifted with omniscience, were required to 
develop the teaching of the older one and to adapt it. It was 
further held that such a coming Buddha was actually in existence, 
not on earth but in heaven, awaiting the last stage of his develop- 
ment as a Buddha Such an inchoate Buddha was called a 
Bodhisatva In this case he was known as Amitabha or Manjusri, 
and was held to be living in a special heaven in the west, to which 
all the suns hasten. This became the Happy Land sought by the 
great body of the Buddhists of Tibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan, 
where there is no birth or death, no change or suffering. Quite a 
number of Bodhisatvas were presently postulated, some of whom 
had lived as a kind of supermen on earth and others lived in 
heaven in absolute and imperishable existence, to whom special 
names were given (Waddell, 132). 

Presently the Buddha Sakyamuni was quintupled by the addition 
of four other former Buddhas This, says Waddell, was to adapt 
him to other mystical groups of five Presently to the number of 
the former Buddhas was added a series of Pleroic Buddhas or 
Tathagathas numbering seven or even nine, while in the preface to 
the Jataka stories they are increased to twenty-six, all of them 
save Sakyamuni metaphysical creations of a later time, to whom 
and in whom were supposed to be enbodied certain abstract 
virtues In keeping with their imaginary character they are 
given extravagant size and length of earthly life Over these 
Celestial Buddhas was, m these later times, placed another meta- 
physical creation answering to a First Cause and known as the Adi 
Buddha, while othei scries of Buddhas, 1 e. the Buddhas of Confession 
and l\Iedical or ^Bsculapian Buddhas, were invented. 

The number of heavenly Bodhisatvas was similaity increased 
viitually without limit and they also were made the embodiments and 
patrons of certain virtues, and overseers of various parts of creation 
In later times, as we shall see, these Bodhisats were paired with 
female Bodhisats or female energies, all except Manjusn, the sweet- 
voiced, the Cod of Wisdom, who was strictly celibate He is the 
only Bodhisat known to primitive Buddhism and the only one 
recognized m Southern Buddhism These Celestial Bodhisats may, 
says Waddell, be considered as the active reflexes from the 
relatively impassive Buddhas, and in this way they are the opposite 
of the other class of Buddhist saints, the Arhats 

To obtain the intelligence (Bodhi) of a Bodhisatva suf&ciently 
endowed to assist m the salvation of all living beings the 
transcendental virtues of charity, morality, patience, industry, 
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meditation, and wisdom, to whicli are sometimes added metliod, 
prayer, fortitude, and foretelling, must be practised (Waddell, 138), 

No woman, eunuch or hermaphrodite, nor yet a la^mian who was 
not a monk, could become a human Bodhisatva, and he had to pass 
through many lives m the inchoate state of such a future potentially 
Buddha or Bodhisatva before he could attain Buddhahood. Thus 
Sakyamum's former lives, as depicted in the Jatakas, refer to his 
careers as a Bodhisatva, during which he is represented as having 
formerly been incarnate m many famous beings The}?- are enumerated 
ill the preface to the Jataka stonesT It was by the discipline he 
practised and wisdom he acquired by this passage through so many 
famous ancestors in the flesh, ranging over many cycles of years, 
that Sakyamuni became the miraculously endowed person he was 
claimed to be It was after his existence as King Vassantara 
that he ended his earthly senes of lives and was born again 
in the Tushita heaven some time after While he was still living 
there as the future Buddha the Gods called Loha byuhas, who 
lived in a heaven of sensual pleasure, realized that another cycle 
of 1,000 years was upon them, and that a Buddha was to be 
born in the world The gods of the ten thousand worlds there- 
upon came together in one place, and ascertained after omens had 
appeared confirming their choice that he fulfilled all the requisites, 
and prayed him to be the Buddha Thereupon all came together in 
one world, with the Catum Maharajahs and the Sakka, the Su^^ama, 
the Santusita, the Paranimmita, Vasarati, and the Maha Brahmas 
of each several world, and approached the future Buddha saying * 
“ " It was not to acquire the glory of a Sakka, a Mara, a Brahma 
or a Universal Monarch that you fulfilled the ten perfections, but 
it was to gam omniscience in order to save the world. The time 
for your Buddhaship has arrived ' Having assented to their wish 
Sakyamuni said that Buddhas had only been born hitherto in the 
warrior caste 01 the Brahman caste, and as the warrior caste were 
then the most thought of, he would select to be born again on earth 
m that caste and also that King Suddhodana should be his father, 
while his mother should be Queen Maha hlaya, wdio had fulfilled 
the perfections through a hundred thousand cycles and kept the five 
precepts from the day of her birth He continued to live with the 

^ 1 e the Biahniin Akitti, the Biahmin Sainkha, King Dhananjaya, Maha 
Sudassina, Maha Go\incla, King Nimi, Ptince Canda, Visayha the trcasuici, King 
Sivi, King Vessantaia, as the Elephant King bila\a, the Snake King Campeyya, the 
Snake King Bhuiidatta, the Elephant King Chadanta, Prince Ahnaisatu son of 
King Jayaddiba, Piince bomanassa, Pnnee Hatthietale, the Pandit Ayoghasa, the 
Pandit Vidhuia, the Pandit Maha Govmda, the Pandit Kuddala, the Pandit Ai aka, 
th<‘ Nvandermg ascetic Bodhi, the Pandit Maha Sandha, the Pandit banaka, etc , etc. 
Warren, BudtViiwi in Tiamlaftons, 35, 37, 39, etc , etc. 
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gods of the Tushita heaven for a while, when he dismissed them 
he entered the Nandana grove of the Tushita heaven, “for in 
each of the heavens there is a Nandaria garden grove and it was 
while living there that he was conceived in the womb of Queen 
Maha Maya'' (ib 42). 

Such IS a sample of the fabulous and fantastic stories, of which 
there are about 550 in existence At least one of them was translated 
into Greek and adopted by the Christians as a bona fide saint's life 
under the title of '' Barlaam and Josaphat " I quote this as a 
sample only to show how under the Mahayana teaching the simple 
story of Buddha, the great teacher, had been entirely sophisticated 
and buried under a mass of accretions including the postulate of 
myriads of Gods quite inconsistent with what we know of him and 
his teaching from the earliest and most reputable materials It was 
after it had been thus sophisticated that Buddhism was presently 
adopted by the Mongols, and we cannot understand or appreciate 
the national faith of the latter without having the fact continually 
before us 

This development took place almost entirely m the northern 
districts where Buddhism flourished, although it could not help, in 
a slight manner comparatively, also affecting the southern and eastern 
Buddhists. It received a great impetus when the famous Scythic 
king Kanishka became the ruler of Northern India and set out as 
it would seem to convert the special cult of a monastic Buddhism 
into a world-religion and patronized changes which made it more 
acceptable to the crov d 

The changes involved in the acceptance of the Mahayana system 
into Northern Buddhism were, in fact, though not in name, a remtro- 
duction of a form of polytheism with the substitution of Sakyamuni 
and his more famous disciples for the older gods by converting 
them into quasi deities who were worshipped As Waddell says, 
its deification of Buddha and his attributes led to the creation of 
metaphysical Buddhas and celestial Bodhisatvas or potential 
Buddhas and to the introduction of innumerable demons and deities 
as objects of worship with their attendant idolatry and sacerdotalism, 
both of which Buddha had expressly condemned and to the growth 
of myth and legend and of various theistic developments Thus 
as early as the first century Buddha is treated as having existed 
from all eternity and as having been without beginning 

One of the earliest forms given to the greatest of these creatures, the 
metaphysical Buddhas, was, as we have seen, Amitabha, the coming 
Buddha or Buddha of Boundless Light, who lived in a specially 
attractive heaven It evidently incorporated a sun myth, as was 
indeed to be expected when the chief patrons of the early Mahayana 
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Buddhism, the Scythians and Indo-Peisians, were a race of sun- 
worshippers. The representation of the divine Buddha m human 
form seems to date from this period, namely, about four or five 
centuries after Buddha’s death, and was followed by a variety of 
other polytheistic inventions, the creation of which was probably 
facilitated by the Greek influences then prevalent in Northern India, 
winch also doubtless imported anthropomorphic ideas into the 
Divine beings At this time also were invented the various sagas 
or stones reporting the life history and adventures of Sakyamum m 
his various lives as a Bodhisatva during metempsychosis, and were 
known as Jataka stones, in which wonderful myths and fantastic 
events were reported. Different forms of Sakyamum 's image 
originally intended to represent different epochs in his life, as told 
in these Jataka stories, were afterwards idealized into various celestial 
Buddhas, from whom the human Buddhas were held to be derived 
as material reflexes (Waddell, 12-13) 

This view of Mr Waddell has been confirmed and much amplified 
in the fine work of Foucher recently published. M Foucher, in 
his admirable dissection of the earlier sculptures of the Buddhists, 
has pointed out very clearly that while these sculptures represent 
the different stages in the life history of Sakhyamum, as long 
as he was living a mundane life and passing through his various 
stages of metempsychosis, and which are described in the so-called 
Jataka stones, there are no incidents represented after he 
reached Nirvana The former compares the practice of the early 
Christians with that of the earliest Buddhists in representing their 
great teacher after he had reached Nirvana during some centuries 
by symbols only and not by a human figure. In the Christian 
catacombs of the three first centuries we find only symbols such 
as the fish, the lamb, the dove, etc , of Christ. The first anthro- 
morphic figure of Christ occurs in the catacombs of St Calixtus and 
is dated in 313 

At a famous council held at Jalandhar m Northern India at 
the end of the first century a d , which adopted the teaching of 
the Mahayana School, under the auspices of king Kanishka, 
a far-reaching change took place in the Buddhist faith in 
those parts of Northern India ruled by this great king, and 
notably m Kashmir and the lands west of the Indus This led 
to the translation of the Buddhist’s scriptures (which had only 
hitherto existed in Pah) into Sanscrit, thus making them accessible 
to the Hindu priesthood and the educated classes out of the Pah 
area This meant a greater change than might appear, since Pah 
was deemed a sacred language by the early Buddhists, having been 
that of its founder Kanishka himself (as we can see from the 
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Pantheon of Iranian and Hindu gods on liis coins, among whom 
Buddha takes his place), no doubt favoured a syncretic amalgama- 
tion of the gods of diferent subject -peoples with a common Pantheon 
like that of the early Roman emperors did at the same time. 
Meanwhile fresh colonies were sent out by the evangelizing monks, 
who in this matter also, forestalled the Christian missionaries, and 
inter aha Buddhism spread to China, which it definitely reached 
about the year a d 6i,^ and apparently also spread widely among 
the Scyths and even further west Meanwhile the break between 
the north and south continued, and was intensified by the trans- 
lation of the Buddhist Scriptures just named 

It was at this time that Buddhism like Hinduism was largely 
metamorphosed Sakyamuni the monk and rigid ascetic became more 
and more assimilated to a real deity, and the whole metaphysical 
machinery which forms such an important part of later Buddhism 
was developed by crowds of monks seeking for light in further 
transcendentalism and abstractions Hence arose quite a galaxy 
of divine beings corresponding more nearly to Christian saints than 
to the gods hitherto worshipped m India, and which, except m name, 
were really beneficent gods This in effect meant the reinstatement 
of polytheism, the very antithesis of the original Buddhism, which 
was in essence a system of agnostic ethics At first, as we have 
seen, it was not a faith adapted to the many but to the few, 
and only to be won by those who could follow the master’s 
difficult road, who could alone reach his goal, which could only be 
reached by the extinction of human passions and pains in mystical 
sell-hypnotism and contemplation If it was to spread further 
and become a world-religion (as the Germans sa}^) and continue 
to live, it was necessaiy to attract to itself the crowed to which 
Sakyamuni had not directly preached It w'as necessary to have 
a double religion, one for the instructed and one lor the iminstructed. 
One for a caste of monks, who alone could understand it, and which 

1 It will be oppoitune to insert here a shoit notice of the eniliest intiodiiction of 
Buddhism into China Accoiding to the legend among the Chinese Buddhists, it 
was first pleached to them by an Avatara of the great BodhisatNa Manjusii on 
the mountain ot U Tai Shan in. the present piovince of Shansi The legend was 
piobably an old one, fot already in the hfth centuiy an Kiiipeior of the second Wei 
dynasty, who conti oiled the countiy about Lake Baikal and was piobably neatly 
related to the Mongols, built a monasteiy on this mountain, which was lestoied in 
me thirteenth centuiy by the Alongol enipeior Already m 217 B c a “Siamana” 
iioni India appeared in the piovince of Shensi, and it would seem cleai that 
about the yeai Anno Domini there weie Buddhists on the fiontiei The fiist 
patronage of the faith b\ an Empeior was in the yeai 64 It was then called by the 
Chinese Shi kiao or Foe kiao, the cult of Shi 01 Foe Among the Japanese and 
Emopeans the Buddhist missionaries aie called Bon/es, which is derived according 
to Schott from the Chinese Fan-seng, meaning a monk fioin India (Scliott, Der 
Buddhism ui Hoihasicn itud in China, p 19) 
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often meant tlie rationalizing of old popular superstitions ; the other 
a religion mixed with a great deal of materialism, with very 
materialized gods and devils, heaven and hell, and therefore appre- 
hended by the crowd, which had imbibed this kind of religion for 
many generations This was a special necessity, because of the sharp 
competition continually going on by Hinduism, the privileges of 
whose priesthood were threatened by the new faith as was the caste 
system on which they rested. 

Hence in the north there arose a closer and closer alliance of 
Buddhism with the old cosmogony and the old polytheism, which 
eventually entirely changed its outward aspects and its ritual and 
put in the background the moral teaching and the ontology of 
the great teacher The same thing has occurred among other 
civilized nations, in Egypt and Mesopotamia and China, in 
Greece and Rome and in the Mediaeval Christian Church, which 
all adapted and incorpoiated large sections of pagan teaching 
and ritual not their own and in regard to the last converted the 
simple teaching and simple ritual of the Church of Bethlehem into 
the pomp and materialism of the Church of St Peter's with its 
myriads of saints, echoes of the old gods, its fantastic hell, and its 
almost as fantastic heaven 

Buddhism, like the original religion of the Aryans, namel^r that of 
the Vedas, had, in fact, to make a compromise with the older popular 
religion of the crowd It was more easy for Vedaism to make this 
change than for Buddhism It w'as itself based on a polytheistic 
nucleus, while primitive Buddhism entirel}^ discarded the old 
gods and was agnostic Hinduism eventually won the day in 
a large part of India and its borders, as we have seen, because 
its rival was too abstract and difficult and unattractive for the crowd 
In parts of Bengal, along the flanks of the Himalayas, and in 
Kashmir and its neighbourhood it lived on and greatly flourished, 
but m a largely altered form Meanwhile, it remained in much the 
old shape in Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, China, and Corea, and was 
transported in the seventh century to Japan, but even there it 
absoibed a good deal of “ the Great Vehicle " [vide infra). 

About A r> 500 Asaga, the brother of Vasubandhu, a monk of 
Gandhara (Peshawur) , imported the notion of the pantheistic cult of 
Yoga into Buddhism. It had been introduced into Hinduism in 
150 B c by Patanjali (Waddell, op cit., 15 ) 

This meant that by a process of self-hypnotizing and the use of 
mantras or magical spells, formulae and charms a man could secure 
the eight powers called Siddhi, 1 e make his body lighter, heavier, 
smaller, or larger than anything in the world, take any shape 
and reach any place, and thus control natural laws. This power < 
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Asaga claimed he had learnt from “ the Coming Buddha whom he 
had visited in the Tushita heaven 

About the end of the sixth century a d Tantrism or Shivaistic 
mysticism with its worship of female energies, spouses of the Hindu 
god Shiva, began to corrupt both Buddhism and Hinduism Con- 
sorts were allotted to the several Bodhisatvas and most of the gods 
and demons Buddhism had absorbed were given wild and terrible 
forms and sometimes monstrous aspects, representing the supposed 
different moods of each divinity at different times It brought with it 
organized worship, litanies, and pompous ritual In the middle 
of the seventh century a n India contained many images of divine 
Buddhas and Bodhisatvas with their female eneigies and other 
Buddhist gods and demons, as we know from the narrative of the 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang It was in this latter utterly 
sophisticated form that Buddhism eventually made its way to Tibet. 
Tibet (the navel of the earth as its inhabitants call it), is formed of 
the great mountain ranges and plateaux which separate India from 
the steppes of Central Asia, and is often referred to by the Mongols as 
“ the land of snow ” and contrasted with their own “ land of grass 
Its name was first known in the west thioiigh the Arabs, and was 
probably derived by them from the Turks and Mongols, by whom 
it is known as Tibet or Tobbat. Marco Polo calls it Thebett It is 
probably derived from the indigenous name for its inhabitants, 
1 e Bod or Bodpa The primitive religion of the country, which 
was displaced in a great measure by Buddhism, was laigely a system 
of sorcery and ot methods of exorcising spirits closely akin to 
Shamanism and known to the natives as Bon Some have 
supposed it akin to the early Chinese religion of Taoism, which is 
possible 

The general notion is that Buddliism was first introduced into 
Tibet by fugitives from Kashmir, Transoxiana, Bukharia, and 
Caubul, who had been driven out from those countries by the 
Muhammedan Arabs This is not the native tradition The latter 
attributes the introduction to the famous Tibetan king, Srong Tsang 
Gampo, who was born in a d G17, five years before the flight of 
Muhammed He became a convert m consequence of marrying two 
devoted Buddhist princesses from Nepaul and China, and his 
minister, Sami Bhota, invented the Tibetan writing and translated 
certain of the Indian religious books into that language His alphabet 
was a fantastic copy of that then prevailing in North India 
(Waddell, 22). During the reign of Srong Tsang’s successors the 
Tibetans had a successful war with China, and advanced as far as the 
middle of the Yellow River, and in 763 captured the capital of China, 
Si Ngan fu, and, on the other hand, advanced as far as Samarkand 
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and subjected Khotan, Kashgar, Aksu, and Kharashar. It was then 
that the Buddhists planted themselves firmly in the country, and 
especially under Thi Srong Detsan, who reigned from 740 to 786. A 
largenumberofindian "doctors'" onhisinvitation entered thecountry, 
and notably the Bodhisatva Santa Rakshi , other companions came 
from the land of Sakhora, which, according to Ksoma and Schmidt, 
was a town in Bengal A more famous person whom the King 
specially inviLed, and who was a noted exorcist, was called Padma 
Sambhava, who came from Udyana Under his direction and in 749 
the great temple at Sanyas was built It is described as a wonderful 
building of mingled Indian and Chinese styles It still remains one 
or the largest temples in Tibet, and is situated two or three days' 
journey from Lhasa Ssanang Setzen calls it the temple of Bema, 
doubtless Bhima, the wife of Shiva is meant It was the first 
Tibetan monastery in the country and was modelled after the 
Indian Odanpura at Magadha The king was helped in this by las 
family priest, the Indian monk, Santa rakshita, who had advised 
him to invite Padma Sambhava, who personally instituted the order 
of Lamas there, of which he became the first abbot " Lama," says 
Waddell, "is a Tibetan word meaning the ‘superior one", and 
corresponds to the Sanskrit Uttara " It was first restricted to the 
Abbot and highest dignitaries, and afterwards extended to all 
other monks It was under the influence of these famous men 
that a number of Indian Buddhist works were imported 

He was, says Waddell, a clever member of the popular Tantra 
Yogacarya sect and a resident of the great college of Nalanda, the 
Oxford of Buddhist India He went to Tibet m a d. 747 on 
the invitation of Thi Srong Devtsan, whose mother was a Chinese 
princess and a Buddhist, and became the founder of Lamaism, 
He is now deified and is almost as celebrated in Lamaism 
as Buddha himself, and among certain sects even more so The 
Tibetans call him Guru Kimbochi (1 e the precious Guru, the Sanskrit 
for teaclier) Udyana, the counti'y whence he came, lay, says 
Colonel Yule, to the north of Pcshawur on the Swat River, and 
probably extended over the whole hill district south of the Hindu 
Kush from Chitral to the Indus (Marco Polo i, 157) Hiuen Thsang 
reports that its people were greatly given to sorcery and witch- 
craft Marco Polo says the same of the people of Kashmir, which he 
calls the very original source from which idolatry had spread 
abroad He tells us its people had an astonishing acquaintance with 
the devilries of witchcraft and that they could make their idols 
speak The Guru was greatly welcomed by the Tibetans, and 
according to report proceeded to drive out the malignant devils who 
tormented them, and we are further told he used the thunderbolt 
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of India, i e the dor-je, and spells from the Mahayana gospels in 
the work 

The Guru’s teaching was no doubt that still followed by the 
iinreformed Red I.amaists, who were in fact his special disciples, 
W'addell says, “ it is evident it was the extremely I'antrik and Magical 
form of Mahayana Buddhism as then practised m Udyana and 
Kashmir, to which was added a poition of the ritual and most of 
the witchery and cult of Mantras or spells of the indigenous Bon pa 
religion, and it may be described as a priestly mixture of Shivaite 
mysticism, magic, and Indo-Tibetan demonolatiy ” The new 
doclrine of Karma or ethical retribution especially appealed to the 
people, who were great fatalists The Guru’s jiatron, the King, 
founded other monasteries, but I^amaism was strongly opposed by 
the champions of the Bon pa or Taouist sect, who were now forbidden 
to make human and other bloody sacrifices, whence has arisen the 
practice of offering images of men and animals made of dough 
(ib 24-31) 

It was also opposed by a Chinese orthodox Buddhist of the more 
primitive type named Idwa Shang, who protested against what he 
deemed heretical teaching and practice, but he is reported to have 
been defeated in argument by the Indian monk, Kamalaviila, and 
expelled from the country Works by the two protagonists are 
preserved m the famous encyclopaedia, the Tanjur 

Padma Sambhava, says Waddell, notwithstanding his grotesque 
charlatanism and uncehbate life, was deified and worshipped as the 
" second Buddha ”, and his image under the eight worshipful forms 
is found m every Tibetan temple of the old Red Sect He left twenty- 
five disciples, to each of whom is attributed a specially potent 
magical gift in the black art known as Dharani They are 
enumerated by Ssanang Setzen, the Mongol historian. I shall omit 
their names, and merely enumerate their alleged gifts. 

Mounted the sunbeams 
Drove iron bolts into rocks 

Changed his own head into a horse’s and neighed thrice. 
Revived the slain 
Overcame three fiendesses. 

Enslaved demons, nymphs, and genu 
Obtained the fi.ve heavenly e^^es of knowledge. 

Attained Samadhi. 

Acquired divine knowledge 

Worked miracles 

Travelled invisibly as the wind. 

Visited the fairy world 
Ensnared ferocious beasts. 
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Soared in the sky 
Killed Ins enemies by signs 
Had a perfect memory 
Perceived the thoughts of others 
Made water rim upwards. 

Caught flying birds 

Raised ghosts and conveited corpses into gold. 

Tamed wild yaks of the northern desert 

Dived into water like a hsh 

Crushed adamant to powder and ate it like meat. 

Passed through rocks and mountains. 

Wielded and repelled thunderbolts. 

Sat cross-legged in the air 

Waddell, 31 ; Ssanang Seizen, 

Such were the wonders supposed to be performed by the disciples 
of Padma Sambhava Ihe official magicians in the refoimcd 
Lamaist monasteries still belong to this Red Sect and follow the 
prescriptions of these old teachers and this sect still prevails in North 
British Ladakh as well as in ceitain places in Southern Tibet. It is 
divided into several schools, named after special masters. 

The famous Guru, as it is reported, having finished his work in 
Tibet, determined to visit the districts bordering it on a missionary 
journey, and accordingly went to Bhotan and Sikkim We read 
that when he said good-bye to his old friends, with the king at 
their head, who went to see him off, he mounted a celestial car 
and flew away through the sky escorted by fairies, heavenly 
music and showers of flowers 

The devotion of King Ralpachan, the grandson of Thi Srong 
Devtsan above mentioned, to the Buddhists apparently led to his 
murder about the year 890 by his ^"ounger brother, Lan Darma, who 
Waddell calls the " Julian of Lamaism, and who made a savage 
onslaught on the new religion and tried to uproot it, desecrated the 
temples and burnt the sacred books. It was in Ralpachan’s reign 
that a larger pact of the Buddhist scriptures and the more important 
commentaries ’were translated into Tibetan; Lan Darma w^as in 
turn assassinated by a lama. A great renaissance now took place 
It was, in fact, time that this should be attempted for, as Waddell 
says, in the tenth century the Tantric phase of Buddhism -had 
developed in North India, Kashmir, and Nepaul into the monstrous 
and poly-demomacal doctrine, the Kala Sakra, with its demon 
Buddhas, which incorporated the Mantrayana or spell vehicle and 
other similar practices and called itself the Vajnaygana or 
Thunderbolt Vehicle, and named themselves the Vajra carya, or 
followers of the Thunderbolt (op cit 15) 
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In the beginning ot the eleventh century many Indian and 
Kashmiri monks went to Tibet. Among these was Atisa, the first 
important reformer of Lamaism, who went there m 1038 He was 
nearly 60 years old on his arrival and proceeded at once with his 
reforms and wrote many books '' While clinging to Yoga and 
to Tantrism he began his reform on the lines of the purer 
Mahayana system by enforcing celibacy and high morality and 
deprecating the general features of the diabolical arts '' (Waddell, 
34 and 54). 

He founded a sect of Reformers called Kah dam pa, which, as 
we shall see (three centuries and a half later) under Tsong Kapa 
became more ascetic and highly ritualistic under the title and style 
of the Virtuous or Gelugpa sect Atisa’s chief disciple, Dom ton, 
or Bromton-bakshi, built the monastery of Radeng, north-east of 
Llasa, in 1058 This was followed by the foundation of other 
laniasanes, of which Waddell gives a detailed account. They chiefly 
differed in patronizing minor doctrinal and metaphysical issues, 
and do not concern us here 

We now approach the time when the Mongols were first heard of 
in connexion with Buddhism It was during the dominance of the 
red and largely unreformed Buddhist that their first intercourse 
with it took place. 

Jinghiz Khan, the first great Mongol ruler, practised 
" Indifferentism towards the various religions he came in contact 
with, and it w’-as part of his policy to be on friendly teims with their 
professors While he laid a very heavy hand on all who opposed 
him politically he was not given to religious persecution, except 
when his authority on other matters was resisted His last campaign 
overwhelmed the kingdom of Tangut, the bi hat of the Chinese, 
by which some have thought Tibet was meant, but this is an entire 
mistake Tibet proper was not invaded by him, Tangut was really 
the district of Kuku Kor 

According to Mongol tradition he had a friendly correspondence 
with a Tibetan lama, and his son Ogotai, on the invitation of a 
lama, paid a visit to the famous monastery of Saskya, then the 
centre of Tibetan Lamaism The first of the Mongol princes to make 
ofierings m the Buddhist fashion, however, was Ogotai’s son, Godan, 
who being very ill and getting no relief from the Shamans appealed 
to the most distinguished of the living lamas (Sakya Pandita) to 
go and cure him The story goes that although very old the latter 
set out, taking three years for the journey Having cured the prince 
of his bodily ailment, he converted him to Lamaism, to which he 
remained attached till his death He thus initiated the connexion 
of the Mongols with that faith. 
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The Chinese authoiities tell us the two Buddhist priests Watochi 
and Naiiio, who were brothers, went from Kashmir to visit the 
two Mongol Emperois Kiiyuk and Mangu, by whom they were held 
in high esteem, and Namo was given the title of Tiszii, teacher of 
the Khan and head of the Buddhist religion in his kingdom. 
Koeppen suggests he was the same person as the Gaima of the 
Lamaist wiileis (Koeppen, Der Laniaische Hierarchie und Kirche, 
<:)i~4 and notes) 

The abbot of Saskya was looked upon by the Lamaists of Tibet 
at this time (who were, it will be remembered, of the Red sect) as 
then tempoidl as well as spiritual head 

Sakva Pandita was succeeded in his dignity by his nephew, who 
was considered as a prodigy of learning, and who, it is said, could 
read the sacred books when he was only seven years old, and was 
known by the Hindu title he took in the monastery, namely, Mati 
Dhvaja, or "the standard of wisdom". When the great Mongol 
Khan Khiibilai succeeded to the throne he appointed him head of 
the Lamaist priesthood and also tributary ruler of Tibet, with three 
subordinates to administer its three provinces He was widely 
known by his Tibetan title, namel}^ Phags pa, i c. " the highly 
venerable " (ib 97 and 98) 

Phags pa thus became a kind ol Pope-king, and was, in fact, the 
prototype of the later Dalai lamas He was much courted by 
Khubilai, who with Ins relations apparentl}^ adopted Lamaism 
as their family and domestic religion On ordinary occasions he 
was given a throne ecjual in dignity to that of the Great Khan and 
his wife, and when he was performing his priestly functions he 
had one still higher (ib 98) This does not mean, of course, that 
Buddhism became the State religion of the Empire, but that it 
was doubtless deeply cultivated by the Court 

Among other things, Khubilai deputed Phags pa to construct 
a special alphabet for the Mongols, based on that of the square 
characters of the Tibetans, consisting of a thousand characters. 
In an edict dated 1269 it was ordered that all State documents 
should be written m this script instead of those of the Chinese 
and Uighurs It was found, however, to be too cumbrous and 
difhciilt, especially m copying out the sacred books, notably 
the " Kanjur " The latter was a vast corpus of Lamaist theology. 
It was translated into Mongol from a collation of the Tibetan, Chinese 
Uighur, and Sanskrit writings, and was carried out by twenty-five 
scholars learned m those tongues 

To facilitate the printing of the work a new alphabet was put 
together during the reigns of Khubilai's successors by the new 
Saskya Lama — Chos Kya Odser, To the forty-four Uighurian 
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characters used in the alphabet above named were added fifty-six 
more, while for the transcription of certain Tibetan and Sanscut 
words and names ideograms called Galik were used This still 
remains in use It consists of a syllabary in which the consonants 
are united to the seven vowels respectively Thus ha, he, hi, ho, 
bu, ho, hu, m, re, n, ni, ro, rii, etc In this way the seven vowels 
were combined with fourteen consonants, making ninety-eight 
syllables, besides these there weie also used the four characters for 
ch, gh, k, and g n w^as only united with a, e, and % 

The chief defect of these Mongolian characters which are still in 
vogue is that in certain cases vowels such as o and u were not 
distinguished, similarly with o and u, oi and ui a and e aie 
only distinguished at the beginning of words and not in the middle 
or end, and so with the dipthongs ai and et, so /^ and g in the 
beginning and middle and j and s in the beginning of words which 
causes confusion The Mongolian script is written from left to right 
With the new alphabet the piintmg of the Mongol translation of the 
Kanjur into Mongolian proceeded more rapidly, but it took from 1283 
to 1306 to complete Meanwhile under the patronage of the Emperor 
Khubilai monasteries multiplied Among them was the famous 
temple of “ the exalted place and of the great and holy life” at Peking, 
where the translation of the Buddhist scriptures was carried out, 
and another one mentioned by Marco Polo near Khubilai’ s summer 
palace m Southern Mongolia That emperor also restored the very 
old temple built by the Topa Tartars in the fifth centur}” It was 
situated in the province of Shansi, and was one of the most famous of 
these establishments both on account of its age and importance, 
and it still remains one of the most important resoi ts of pilgrims m 
the Mongol world. Khubilai made over the palace of the Sung 
emperors to the monks as a residence, and endowed it with 
relics and sacred statues, for which he sent to India and even to 
Ceylon (see Koeppen, op cit , 101-2) The holy alms dish of ® 
Buddha himself, two of his teeth, and a wonderful poi trait-statue of 
him were specially reserved for China Under the asgis of Khubilai’s 
successor Uljaitu, otherwise called Timur, the Buddhists, both 
of the older sect, who had been in China many centuries, and the 
Lamas, greatly flourished, the number of their recruits increased 
greatly, and in some provinces it reached the figure of 100,000 
We read in a dispatch of an official dated in 1326 — that is, in the 
reign of Yissun-Timur and sent from the province of Shensi that the 
lamas were accused of being the authors of the destitution that 
then prevailed in 'China, .and further that they traversed the 
western provinces on horseback, each with his paizah or official 
tablet written in golden letters, in his girdle ; they spread over the 
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towns, lived in the hostels, and planted themselves in private houses, 
drove away their owners, and appropriated their vives, and not 
only led licentious lives but robbed the people of their money They 
did this the more easily because they had so many friends in high 
quarters The Chinese censors and historians at this lime enlarge 
greatly on the various portents which were occurring, such as 
eclipses, earthquakes, floods, etc , and attributing them to the general 
licentiousness It is quite certain that among the causes which led 
to the expulsion of the Mongol dynasty from China and its super- 
session by a native dynasty (1 e that of the Ming emperors) was the 
general revolt against the Buddhist priesthood 

In 1368 the last emperor of tlie Yuen or Mongol dynasty (although 
he had previously expelled the chief Lama) was obliged to withdraw 
from China. 

At this time infoimation about Tibet and the doings there, greatly 
fails us, but Marco Polo's narrative shows how the people had, 
under the Lamaist teaching, become very dissolute 

It seems pretty certain that the descendants of Phags pa, the 
abbots of the great Saskya Monastery, continued to be the heads 
of the Lamaist community, and also tributary princes of Tibet, and 
lived at Lhasa This is stated by Odoric of Udine We have a list 
of the names of these chief patriarchs of the Lamas until the beginning 
of the Ming djmasty They are given by Ssanang Selzen, p. 12 1. 
They all, of course, belonged to the Red or ITnreformed order 

It would seem that during the earlier rule of the Ming Emperor 
the Emperors of the Yuen dynasty (although expelled from China) 
continued to live in their fine palaces and parks on the western 
flanks of the Khingan range. They with their courtiers and officials, 
and piobably with the highei ranks of the army, continued also to 
cultivate the lamas whose monasteries abounded in this district 
Meanwhile the Mongols, in their old homes on the rivers Onon, Tula, 
and Kerulon, who had not adopted the new faith, continued to adhere 
to vShamanism Presently, when the Mongols were finally driven 
away fiom the district west of the Khingan range and the palaces 
and temples there were dcstro^^ed, they returned once more to their 
old country north of the desert and again lesumed their nomadic life. 
There the pimces, as well as the common people, seem to have 
entirely discarded their Buddhism and resumed the old Shamanism 
they had practised before the days of Khubilai Khan 

There they were not for some time molested by the Ming 
authorities The latter interfeied, however, with the affairs of 
Tibet, and in order to keep a tighter hold on the hierarchy which 
controlled both the religious and the temporal affairs of that country, 
they deprived the abbots of Saskya of their Popedom and divided 
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the community into se\cn coequal patriarchates, of winch the 
Abbot of Saskya held one This was clone in the year 1373, ni 
the reign of Hong vu, the first of the Ming Empcrois In that of the 
Emperor Yongio, i. 103-25, eight such patriarchs are mentioned. 
The eight patriarchs were also secular rulers, and each was styled 
Wang, i e King (Koeppen, op cit , 106-8) 

At this time we icach a great revolution m the Inst or y of Lamaisni 
which had the ellect of introducing notable reforms and doing 
away with many of the corruptions which had Iiitherto prevailed. 
The reforms did not extend to all parts of the countr}', but the older 
ceremonial and ritual of the so-called Ked Lamas continued and 
continues still in some parts ot Tibet 
We will now turn to this reformed Lamaism which is alone professed 
by the modem Mongols It was founded by the famous doctor and 
Saint, Tsong-khapa (Baddele\ , 1, 125, sa} s the hlongols and Russians 
call him Gungaia) In Tibet, and among the IMongols and Kalmuks 
he IS held m almost equal leveience with Buddha himsclt According 
to the most piobablc account he was born m Amdo, south-east of 
the Kuku Nor, or Blue Sea, about the \ear 1355 or 1357, 
monastery of Kiilnmi 01 Kunbum, that is the hundred thousand 
images, a few da3’Sj 0111 ney south otSi ning lu (Koeppen, op cit , 108 
and 109) . He claimed to be of supernatural birth The legend reported 
that Ins mother, who was a viigin and the vile of a pool man, 
was swallowing a mouthful of water when she fainted and fell down 
senseless on a stone on winch was an insciiption in praise of Buddha 
Sakyamuni When she got up she found herself pregnant, and in 
nine months gave biilh to a son Tins was at the foot of a mountain 
called Tsong Kha pa, from which he got his name He was born, 
according to the legend, with a white beaid, and from Ins eaiiy 
days expressed himself clearly and plainly, and was wmll informed 
ill religious malteis, and at las third year he resolved to renounce the 
world His mother thereupon cut olf Ins beautiful long hair, 
and wdiere it fell on the ground there grew a wmnderful tree, which 
IS still to be found in the lamasery of Kubum, and on the leaves 
of wLich are inscribed one or more supposed Tibetan characters 
Thenceforward he lived in the deepest retirement on mountains or 
in caverns, engaged m prayers and contemplation “ When he was 
there, a learned lama from the w^estern country who had a long nose 
and sparkling eyes came and settled in the country of Amdo for some 
years and became his teacher ” (This looks like the description of 
a Nestonan monk ) On his death Tsong Khapa repaired to Tibet, 
which was then the centre of learning He w^ent as far as the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, and then along theTsang po Chu River to near 
Lhasa, where, we are told, he was bidden to stop by a god 
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There lie began a more profound study ot Buddhism, and soon 
realized the necessity for a great reform, especially m its 
ritual and discipline, apparently basing his changes largely on 
the practice of the Ncstorians He duly adopted the role of a 
reformer, and speedily a crowd of scholars gathered round him whose 
distinguishing mark was the yellow caps they wore 

It IS obvious that the role of a reformer in the Lamaist Church, 
with its old and crystallized traditions was necessaiily a limited one, 
as it has always been the case in the west Tsong Khapa set out to 
reform the ritual and discipline of the monks, and thus to return 
more or less to the practices of early times It was much more 
difficult to restore the Buddhist teaching on other matters to its 
primitive character, and especially to discard the accretions it had 
received from the popular mythology and necromancy This, as we 
have seen, had been imported into it from other sources in order to 
make Buddhism palatable to the crowd, who could not be made to 
understand pure abstractions in such matters Tsong Kliapa had no 
doubt to do his pruning with a very gentle hand His difficulties 
began early We are told that he received a visit fiom the Sas kya 
Lama, who was the head of the then dominant Red sect He went on 
a visit to remonstrate with “the small Lama of Amdo (as lie called 
him), and went dressed in all his panoply to bring back the trouble- 
some reformer to the right path On the way, we are told, Ins tall 
red hat fell to the ground Tins was accepted as an omen that the 
red lamas were about to be superseded by the Reformeis Mean- 
while, Tsong Khapa sat still with his legs crossed rolling his beads 
tiiroLigh his fingers In answer to the arguments of the Red Lama, 
he challenged him thus “ ’Wretched one, I hear the groans of the 
creatuies whom thou hast murdered This lebuke, directed against 
the taking ot life, was found unanswerable by the Red Lama, whose 
people weie w^oiit to kill ammaL for food and saciifces, in spite of 
the first commandment of the Buddliist decalogue, wdiich denounces 
the shedding of blood as a great sin Thereupon the Red Lama 
ciouched at the feet of the little doctor, and admitted that he was 
right We are told that in fntiii e Tsong Khapa met with little or no 
opposition Such is the legendaiy story as reported by Hue, 

The more genuine historical records enable us to add some 
further facts to this Saga We are told he pursued his studies 
not only at Lhasa but also at Saskya, Bn Kiing, and other centres of 
Lamaist learning, and became imbued with its vaiioiis branches 
of philosophy, scholasticism, etc , and also wnth a knowledge of 
medicine, astrology, and magic, which were part of the curriculum 
at the big monasteiies He passed through all the faculties of the 
highest grade, and in this way he, inter aha, spent eight years at 
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Dugas pa or Sikliini in Southern Tibet. Returning to Lhasa he 
undertook the role of reforming the language and writing of the 
sacred books, as well as abolishing the various corruptions His 
fame gathered round him a thousand pupils, and in 1407 or 1409 he 
founded the monastery of Gahdan, le '‘the delight of heaven’*, 
on a mountain near Lhasa, where he took up his residence and which 
became the metropolitan monastery ol the Yellow Sect Of it he 
became the first abbot, and as it was insufficient to accomodate his 
followers, he or lus successors founded two other con\ cuts near Idiasa, 
namely, that of Brepung (crowd of travelleis) and that of Se ra 
(i e the Golden) In these three great establishments were accommo- 
dated 30,000 of lus monks Tsong Khapa died, or, as his follov'ers 
say, went to heaven m 1419, in memory of which journey an annual 
torchlight procession is held His body was deposited at Gahdan, 
and, like the coipse of Muhammed at Medina, it is said to bepieserved 
intact and fresh There also is his bed, while impressions of his hands 
and feet are preserved in buttei Accoiding to others these latter 
relics are now kept at Potala, the residence of the present Dalai 
iama. He was canoni7ed as an incarnation of IManjusn, or, as 
others said, of Amilabha or Vajrapani (Waddell, 59) 

He collected the scattered members of the Kah-dam-pa sect 
and housed them in monasteries The great doctor wrote many 
voluminous works, which formed the Canon of the Refoimed Canonical 
faith The most famous of them is called the Launun cJiehcn po, 
*' the great ladder to peifection," and is divided into thiee parts — 
“ the way of tiie child,” of “the young man”, and of ” the full- 
grown person” Another of Ins famous works is the Siimhuin, 1 e 
the hundied thousand headlines Pie succeeded to the traditions of 
the Kah-dam-pa sect derived from the Imina Ch’os Sk^mbs bzan po, 
the seventy-eighth abbot in succession to Dom ton (Waddell, 59). 

Tsong Khapa thus became the founder of a new community which 
called itself Gelug pa, 1 e the virtuous sect, or Gahdan pa, so called 
from its founder *s monastery. His monks were chiefly distinguished, 
as I have said, by their yellow caps In regard to this yellow colour, 
the legends say that Tsong Khapa having at one time determined to 
renounce the role of a monk, decked out his cap with flowers of 
different colours All of them faded except the yellow one. It is 
more likely that he adopted the ^^ellow caps and gowns of his 
followers 111 imitation of the Buddha himself, thus returning to 
the older custom. Among the most important of his reforms was 
the insistent injunction of celibacy for his monks The Red Lamas 
following the rules of Padma Sambhava and Saskya Pandita, 
permitted marriages in certain cases, and followed the Brahminical 
rule which permitted such marriages to subsist until a first-born 
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arrived or until the monk had grown grey, or until he had seen his 
son's son 

In this Tsong Khapa also doubtless reveited to Sakyamuni's 
practice, which did not permit marriage to his ascetics, but did 
so to lay brothers and sisters, Upasakas and Upasikas He also 
gieatly limited the practice of sorcery Buddhism, as we have 
seen, was already impiegnated with Shivaism in India before it 
migrated to Tibet, and it had become incieasingly so by contact 
with the Bonpa sect in Tibet, and also with the Shamanism that 
prevailed there Tsong Khapa did not entire]}" forbid magic, but 
taught his scholars that it was only to be permitted in the way it 
was allowed in the old Buddhist scriptures According to Koeppen 
he distinguished between the so-called white and black magic The 
former consisted of the practices for which authority existed in the 
old books, while black magic was that derived from the Shamans. 
He strictly forbade, for instance, the practice of necromancy, and 
specially that of witchcraft and so-called " filthy cookery " 
and tricks like swallowing knives, spitting out fjre, etc. The 
Red lamas still practise all these acts with assiduity, while the 
leaders of the Yellow Sect discountenance them To supply the 
forms of magic which the Yellow Sect does not approve, but which 
the people insist on having, all the monasteries have a special official 
of the Bon pa sect, styled Ch’os Kyong, who occupies a particular 
part of the building He is dressed in the fashion of one of the 
sorcerers, and is also married His function, as I have said, is to 
supply what the rules of the Yellow order will not allow them to do 
themselves 

Tsong Khapa ordeied his scholars to hold periodical gatherings for 
religious exercises To him was probably also due the still used 
arrangement of the Monlam, or great collection of prayers, which is 
recited in the first month of the Lamaist year, and especially in the 
first fifteen days of it At this celebration all the lamas in the province 
of U-Tsang repair to Lhasa Similar assemblies for discussion and 
dividing the alms were held in India at the introduction of Buddhism. 
At his first assembly of this kind held by Tsong Khapa there 
mustered as many as 12,000 monks. Meanwhile with the growth 
both in numbers and reputation of the Yellow lamas, the number 
of the Red monks declined 

By the Gelugpa sect the statue of Tsong Khapa is given the 
highest place m the temples, higher than those of Padma and Atisa, 
and between those ot the dual grand lamas the Dalai and Banchen, and 
like them is given the title of Gyal ma (1 e the Jma or Victor). His 
image is also worn as a charm in amulet boxes. He insisted on his 
followers rigidly obeying the 235 Vmaya rules, whence they were 
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called Vinaya keepers, and lie made them carry a begging bowl, an 
anardha clinna, or crescent-shaped cape, a prayer carpet, and patched 
robes of a yellow colour after the fashion of the Indian mendicants 
(Waddell, 60). 

All the travellers, old and young, who have witnessed Lamaist 
services of the Yellow sect, have been impiessed by the resemblance 
they offer to those of mediaeval Christianity The resemblance 
extends to the ceremonies, to the vestments of the priests, the 
musical instruments employed, and the methods of aitihcial singing, 
etc In olden days this was attributed to the inspiration of the Devil 
by the Franciscans and other Christian missionaries who visited 
Mongolia and its borders. The Ape God they declared had 
created a caricature of Christianity and of the Church when he 
introduced Lamaism 

The Capuchin friars of the thirteenth century put Manes, the 
founder of Mamchasism, whom they confounded with Buddha, in 
the place of the Devil The later missionaries of the propaganda, 
who repaired to Lhasa, on the other hand attributed the 
lesemblances m question, including the existence of a Pontiff, the 
celibacy of the clerg3% the veneration of saints, confession, fasting, 
processions, etc , and m addition the practice of exorcism, of using 
holy water, of bells, rosaries, mitres, crooks, etc , to direct imitations 
of Christian models by Tsong Khapa, who, as we have seen, was 
reputed to have studied when young under a Western Lama with 
a long nose, who was in fact no doubt one of the many Chiistian 
missionaries who in the thirteenth and fourteenth century and down 
to the time of Timur travelled in Central Asia 

It IS not improbable that certain of the resemblances in question 
are due to adaptations from Chiistian originals, but it is equally 
clear that all of them were not so, and that certain of them, such 
as celibacy, confession, and fasting, are older than Christianity 

I~I IS eleventh century predecessor, Biom Bakshi, the first hieraich 
of the Ka-dam pah sect, had also imported corruptions from the 
Sutras and the Tanlras into Northern Buddhism This Tsong 
Khapa strongly opposed, but he also sought at the same time to 
bring all the different schools of Northern Buddhists into the lold 
of the Yellow Lamas The method he employed in his propaganda 
was at first very peaceable, namely, by teaching, preaching, by 
wutings and disputation, and his wide learning and knowledge of 
the sacred books gave him a great advantage over ins opponents of 
the other sect He, in fact, greatly diminished the coarsest, filthiest, 
and most loathsome practices of the necromancers and wizards. 
He also enforced strict celibacy on his monks The fight against 
him on the part of the conservatives was, however, a pertinacious 
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one, especially on the part of the schools of Padma Sambhava, who 
commanded the great monasteries of Saskya andBreg pung (Koeppen, 
op cit , 116-18) 

Some time after his death Tsong Khapa was canonized He was 
generally deemed to have been an incarnation or avatar of Amitabha. 
This was not, however, universally accepted Others deemed him 
an avatar of Manjusri, Vajrapani, and even of Mahakala himself. 
His image occurs in all the monasteries of the Yellow Sect, in which 
he is represented holding two lotus blooms, one in either hand, one 
containing a light in its cup or calyx, and the other a book. His 
saintly and divine name in Tibetan is I.obsang tag pa, 1 e. the 
famous wise man or philosopher " ; in Sanscrit, Sumati kirti The 
highest of these sublimated saints were the three great Bodhisats, so- 
called chakvates, namely, Avalokites vara, Manjusri, and Vajarapam. 

In order to govern and regulate his community Tsong Khapa 
appointed eight subordinates from among his followers, and it was 
to these eight hierarchs the Ming Emperor Yong lo (130^-1414) 
gave the titles of kings. In 1426 they were given the moie 
special title of I'a pao Ja wang, “ Kings of the great lordly law.” 

The successor of Tsong Khapa at Lhasa was styled Geden dub 
(i e. the consummate ecclesiastic) He was probably his nephew. 
He was born in 1389 or 1391, and passed away in 1473-6, having 
had an energetic career of fifty years During the rule of the Emperor 
of the Ming dynasty, Clung hoa, the Dalai Lama and his colleague, 
the Banchen Lama, were given special diplomas and seals and 
constituted metropolitans of the eight Wangs already named 
(lb 132). 

As we have seen, Tsong Khapa subdivided his authority among 
a number of subordinates who may be styled patriarchs, two of whom 
from the monasteries they ruled had pre-eminent authority. One of 
them w'as Ins own successor at Lhasa, namely, his nephew, 
Geden dub, already named, who was installed in 1439 The other 
was the first who ruled over the great monastery, Tashi Lhim po, 
1 e the mountain of honour near DigarcJii in Further I'lbet This 
was in 1445 Fie was known in Europe as the Teshen Lama and 
Banchen, and also as the Bogdo Gegen and the Bogdo Lama, and 
his special title in full was Dschu Tsim pan chen rin po che When 
I'song Khapa died he seems to have intended that the successors 
of these two patriarchs should continue to rule the order with 
co-ordinate authority, but he did not provide for the method of 
succession after they had passed away 

His stringent exaction of the principle of celibac}/ had introduced 
a difficulty, since neither of the two positions could be hereditary, 
like that of the Head of the Red Lamas was, in the Abbots ot the 
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Saskya Monastery, who were allowed to marry. In order to meet 
it a great innovation in the theory of transmigration was inaugurated. 
To explain this we must make a short digression From the earliest 
times the Indian Buddhists, like the Brahmins, taught a doctrine 
of transmigration, according to which it was held that the souls of 
men weie purified hy passing through a series of carnal bodies 
either of men or animals according to their conduct in this world 

The cycle of these changes was closed when the soul had been 
completely purified by the purgatory ot transmigration, and should 
then have been finally separated from its bod}" with all its passions 
and ti'oubles, and attain the condition called Nirvana The older 
European writers, as we have seen, explained this as annihilation, 
misinterpreting the metaphysical notion According to the Northern 
Buddhists, the personality of the puriiied soul was not destroyed 
on attaining Nirvana, but could be revived again by a process of 
rebirth in a specially selected human vehicle, namel}", a child marked 
out by certain signs who was called m to get ovei the difficulty. 

Before being finally selected the child used to be subjected to a 
solemn test by a Court composed of the chief Tibetan Kubilghans 
or incarnate Lamas, the great lay officers of state, and the Chinese 
minister or Anban, and the choice was made by an elaborate process 
(see Waddell, 2 1 6-5 1) The infants were confronted with a duplicated 
collection of rosaries, dorjes, etc , and the one who recognised the 
obj ects winch had belonged to the deceased Grand Lama was deemed 
to be his real re-enibodiinent The mlant was then taken to Lhasa, 
and this at such an early age that his mother, who might belong to the 
pooler peasant class, had necessauly to accompany him, but being 
debarred by her sex from entering the sacied precincts of Potala, 
she was assigned lodgings outside at the monastic palace of the Ri 
Gyal Phodan, where she could see her child between the hours 
of 9 a m and 4 p m With her husband she was given an official 
residence for life, and the fathei wms given the Chinese title of Rung 
(Waddell, op cit , 251). 

At the age of 4 the child assumed the monkish garb and tonsure, 
and a religious name, and was duly installed at Potala in great state 
and under Chinese auspices (see the details, ib. 212) He was then 
admitted as a novice to the Nam Gyal Monastery of Potala, and his 
instruction was entrusted to a special preceptor and assistants. At 
the age of 8 he was ordained a full monk, made abbot of the N \m 
Gyal Monastery, and head of the Lama Church 

It was presently found very inconvenient to leave the choice to 
such an ambiguous decision, since the Dalai Lama was a person 
of great influence, and it was decided by the Chinese authorities that 
the choice of the child should be left to the Oracle at Nachen near 
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Peking, Otherwise the details of his preparation and education 
remained as they were 

On his death Geden dub was succeeded after ten months by one 
who also became a notable person and who was st3ded Geden Yamtso 
2 e. the Spiritual Ocean. He was born in 1474-6, and lived till 
1540 or 1542. He was the first of the reincarnate successors of Tsong 
Khapa and apparently appeared in the monastery of Brepung, 
near Lhasa, and was at first only recognized there and in the 
monasteries of Gahdan and Sera. During his long reign he founded 
many monasteries, and to fill them and also to protect and enlarge 
his power he collected many lay-folk from all parts of Tibet and 
put them in the religious communities of the lamas. He also 
improved the organization of his church, and separated the 
administration of the religious from the lay functions of the hier- 
archs Over the former he set certain ecclesiastics (answering to 
bishops) who were called Khutuktus, and who, like himself, all had 
had the privilege of being incarnations of former saintly people. 
Koeppen assigns to his reign another considerable innovation in the 
development of the Dalai Lama as now lecognized, namely, the 
notion of rebirth in him of the most famous beatified saints of old 
days, and who had been held to have secured eternal repose in 
heaven. To get over this difficulty it was postulated that these 
sublimated Buddhist saints still retained one human function, 
namely, their will, which they could exercise if it was their wish to 
become reincarnate again 

This extension of the doctrine of rebirth must not be treated as- 
merely another step in the ordinary process of nietemps^mhosis. 
The old notion, as Koeppen sa3^s, was deemed a perfectly natural 
growth imposed by Nature, the new one was a supernatural result of 
the exercise of a superhuman will It was introduced into the scheme 
of Northern Buddhism in order to give a special prestige to the 
higher hierarchy of Lamaism, namehG the Dalai Lama, the Banchen 
Lama, and the Khutuktus 

The idea was not entirely a new one Something like it existed in 
the polity of the Brahmins when the god Vishnu became incarnate 
in several human forms with varying attributes which were called 
Avataras. Among the Buddhists, according to Koeppen, the first 
recorded case of the rebirth of one of the saints who had reached the 
rank of Bodhisatva or potential Buddha is mentioned by the famous 
Buddhist traveller Hiuen Tsang, who claimed that the writer of 
the Yogashastra, called in the preface Ar^msangha, was an 
incarnation of the Bodhisatva Maitreya (op cit. 125, note). 

This notion was now extended to all the higher clergy, the two 
great Pontiffs, the Dalai Lama and the Banchen Lama, and also 
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to tlie Khutxiktiis, all of wliom thus attained a kind of divine status 
winch was known as Pridpa or Tellei to the Tibetans and Kubilghan 
to the Mongols 

An echo of a similar practice far away is the theory of episcopal 
succession held by the Roman Catholics, who deem that the laying- 
on of hands on certain priests by Bishops conveys to them a special 
spiritual gift in endless succession 

The change thus enacted entirely transformed the original form 
and essence of Buddhism By it the simple and saintly monk, 
Sakyamuni Buddha, the dispenser of glad tidings, the high example 
and exalted teacher among his brethren the monks, became an 
object of actual divine adoration and worship, and the old saints 
became really a pantheon of incarnate divinities 

Let us now return to the famous Grand Lama, Geden Yamtso. 
For the ordering of the worldly affairs, and especially the finances 
of the lay people of Tibet, he assigned to an official, a kind of major- 
domo, the Dheba or Tipa, with a number of assistants 

The Grand Lama himself last mentioned was summoned to 
Peking by the Lfanchus emperor Vutsong, who reigned from 1505 
to 1521 This invitation was refused by the great dignitary, and 
the army which was sent to compel him was defeated 

The next occupant of the Grand Lama’s seat was called Sod Nam 
Yamtso (1 e the Virtuous Sea) He succeeded m 1543 He was, 
perhaps, the first Dalai Lama properly so called, the earlier ones 
having been given the title posthumously It was during his leign 
and by his efforts that the Mongols were largely converted to 
Buddhism To this notable event we will now turn 

In the year 1565 Khutukiai Setzen Khiingtaishi, of the Ordus 
tribe, who lived in the sandy wastes noith of the Yellow River, 
made an attack on Tibet and carried oil a number of Lamas A few 
yeais later Altaii Khagan, the uncle of the Ordus chief just named 
and the powerful ruler of “ the Seven Tunieds ”, after seeking peace 
with the Chinese, whose borders he so often attacked, made a raid 
on Tibet and also earned off a number of prisoners Among them 
was the Arik or Ashik Lama, who is still considered the first apostle 
of the Buddhist faith among the Mongols Pie tried to persuade the 
Khagan to accept the faith once held by his forefathers He in- 
structed him 111 the mystery of transmigration, taught him the famous 
formula of six syllables {Om mam pachiia hum) and the use of the 
rosary His uncle and nephew were both converted, and the former, 
at the instance of the Khungtaiji, sent an embassy to Tibet to greet 
the Grand Lama and ” avatar ” of the famous Bodhisatva — 
Avaiokitesvara 

It was reported that at this time a miracle happened Altan 
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Khan suffered from the gout The Shamans recommended that a 
man’s body should be cut open and his feet placed 111 the warm 
interior of the corpse, and that this should be repeated on the evening 
of the New Moon When the Khagan did this, there appeared 
a white apparition who reproved him for the dreadful sm he had 
committed, while the Lama’s presence assured him that the appari- 
tion he had seen was no other than AvaloJutesvara 

Koeppen suggests that Altan Khagan was largely moved by the 
ambition of renewing the Emperor Khubilai’s domination over Tibet. 
The embassy duly set out and piesented then letter and gifts, and 
the Grand Lama expressed his intention to pay a visit to Mongolia. 

In the year 1577 he accordingly set out Near l.akc Kukunor, 
where there was a temple, he was met by a deputation of the Mongol 
grandees At Ulaghan Muren (the Red River), a northern affliient of 
the Yellow Ri\ er, there came a second one A third one w^as headed 
by the Khungtaishi, who biought a great store oi iich stuhs, gold, 
silver, camels, and horses Lastly came a great number of people, 
headed by the Khagan himself It w^as reported that on the way 
“ the all-wase ” one had performed quite a number of miiacles He 
had caused the Red Rivei to run backwaids, and made a spring rise 
in a steiile district He provided all the diagoiis, the Maras and 
Kamas or Buddhist devils, and the Onggods in the district with the 
heads of camels, horses, men, swine, sheep, cats, hawks, and wolves, 
and banished them by Kis spells 

The hoof-marks of his brown horse on the hard rocks contained, 
we are told, the six mystical syllables He himself appeared in the 
guise of Khonshim Bodhisatva with four hands ", of which two 
were perpetually folded on the breast. The Mongols were all 
greatly impressed with these wonders. 

In ins conversation with the Khagan he pointed out the 
Khubilghana descent of them both. Just as he Inmself had had 
several previous births, so had the Khagan, who was descended from 
Jinghiz Khagan and Khubilai, with the latter of whom liis own 
predecessor, Mati Dhvadsha Phagspa, had had intercourse and 
had received a costly seal and a yellow diploma constituting him 
head of the clergy 

When the temple at Kukunor was completed a great festival was 
prepared for its inauguration, at which the Mongols subject to Altan 
Khagan and his allies adopted the Lamaist faith At the celebra- 
tion Setzen Khungtaishi, of the Ordus, rose and made the following 
speech “As in old days, we see here the Lama as the real object of 
our adoration and the Khagan as Lord of our Alms , like the sun 
and moon in the blue sky By the command of the God (Tengri) 
Khormuzda (1 e Indra) our ancestor Sutri Bogda Jinghiz Khagan 
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subjected the five colours of his own people and the four allied 
nations of his empire, his two grandsons the Khiibilgan and 
Bodhisatva Godan Khan and the chakra- wheel- turning Khubilai 
Setzen Khaghan appointed the explorer of the depths of all wisdom, 
Sa kia Pandita, and put the Light of the Faith of the breath of 
reality the King of the doctrine, Phags pa Lama, at the head of the 
spiritual organization Thereafter from the time of Ushaghatu 
Setzen Khagan (i e. Toghan Timur, the last member of the dynasty) 
until now both the style of religion and administration of justice have 
faded awa}^ Wickedness and crime have prevailed We have 
drunk blood and eaten the fiesh of living beings Now from this 
good-fortune-bringing time the joy shall be that the piled-up billows 
of the great blood-stream have been changed into a deep quiet sea 
of milk. Now the betrothal of the Khagan and the Lama following in 
the footsteps of their fathers, can bring only good to us ” It is 
especiall}^ said in the speech just reported that Sakyamum lived on 
in the guise of one of his Bodhisatvas as Khormuzada did in that of 
the Khagan (op cit 137-8). 

This notable pronouncement was remarkable m two ways It 
meant in the first place the eventual union of the Mongolian race with 
the most civilizing form of religion (except Christianity) which the 
world has seen, and, secondly, the entire change m their life, 
by which they were turned from a fighting, truculent community 
of nomads into a singularly gentle one. This was coincident 
with their giving up their devotion to hunting and hawking 
and continual internal wars, and (be it said also) to their forsaking 
the martial and masculine qualities of their race m favour of 
submission to a regime of monkish effeminacy 

When the cuckoo, says Koeppen, heralded the first summer month, 
the Khagan and the gieat Lama held a great gathering of a hundred 
thousand people, wheie they issued a new code of laws Until then, 
as among the ancient Mongols, it was customary to sacrifice men 
at funerals of great people, and also on the death of a great one 
to kill a number of his camels and horses and bury them with him 
It was now provided that cattle should be substituted in the same 
proportion and given to the lamas It became obligatory also to 
celebrate the annual and monthly fasts and prayer days On 
the monthly fast days the killing of cattle and hunting were entirely 
forbidden The lamas were now divided like the lay-people into 
four classes, namely, the Choijes, the Rabshans, 'the Gelongs, and 
Ubashis All four classes of Lamas were exempted from paying taxes, 
from service in the army, and other burdens, and if a lama broke his 
vow of chastity he was punished m some ignominious way and 
deprived of his orders 'b 
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These and other regulations about the lamas, which were m 
vogue in Tibet and in the time of the old Mongol emperors, 
were re-enacted in a w^ork entitled the Code regulating the Ten 
Meritorious Works (ib 129) 

After the ceremony the Khagan gave the Great Lama the title of 
Vadshradhara Dalai Lama, i e the diamond sceptre-holding ocean- 
priest, and he m turn gave the Khagan the style of the thousand- 
golden-wheels-twinmg Chakravarta 

Other titles and honours were at the same time distributed among 
the upper secular and priestly classes, and many undertakings in 
favour of their new religion were given by the princes and nobles It 
seems very probable that the Grand Lama here described was the 
first to bear the title of Dalai, as he was the first to be so called by 
the Europeans This seems to be proved by the fact that Dalai is 
a Mongol w^ord, meaning ocean, and Lama is Tibetan and the 
equivalent of priest In order to spread the new faith more 
firmly, the Dalai Lama journeyed through the district of Kukunor, 
the Ordus country, and later through that of the Tumeds, performing 
miracles, building temples, and erecting images 

He also founded the first Patriarchal see m Mongolia When the 
Khan took his departure he was accompanied by the Mansjusri 
Khutuktu as his deputy The latter fixed his seat at the Altan 
Khan’s chief town of Kuku Khoto on the Turguen, in the country 
of the Western Tumeds, east of the land of the Ordus and which is 
still the finest city of Southern Mongolia His successor still lives 
there, but has lor many years occupied the second place and become 
subordinate to the Khutuktu living among the powerful Khalkhas in 
the North. 

Altan Khan did not long survive his conversion lie died in 1583 
Thereupon the Dalai Lama made another progress through Southern 
Mongolia to strengthen the Buddhist cause there, and thence sent 
a letter of greeting to the Ming Emperor, who reciprocated his good 
wishes and gave him the same title which Khubilai Khan had given 
to the Phagspa lama. It was while he was still in Mongolia that the 
Dalai Lama died at the age of 47 years He was reborn as a child, not 
in Tibet, but m Mongolia, and was brought up by Dara Khatim, the 
wife of a grandson of Altan Khagan, and bore the title of Yon tan 
Yamtso He remained in Mongolia till his 14th year, when 
he went to Tibet and was ordained and installed as Dalai Lama by 
the Banchen Lama Rm po chi, and he died when he was 28 years old. 

In 1604, two years after his enthromzation, he appointed a second 
Khutuktu for the Northern Mongols, whom he made his Vicar over 
the whole of Mongolia He was called Sam pu Yamtso (The ocean of 
thought) He took up his residence m tents among the Khalkhas, • 
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and eventually removed to the great monastery of Kuren, near 
Urga He is the best known to all Europeans since his residence is 
in the mam route from Kiachta to Peking His successors rank 
next to the Dalai Lama and the Banchen Lama 

The Khutuktus, of whom there are now three m Mongolia, three 
in China, and several others in Tibet, are, as I have said, like the 
two Great Lamas, all deemed to be regenerate Buddhas and inspired 
with a divine afflatus They act as Vicars to the two latter, 
answering to the Metropolitans among the Roman Catholics The 
two Gieat Lamas and the Khutuktus do not comprise all the reborn 
(Khubilghans as the Mongols call them) There aie a considerable 
niimbei of the latter outside these positions, and most of the 
bigger monasteiies have one or two in them, the fact being that (as 
among the Roman Catholics, who employ the relics of dead saints 
for the purpose) they attract pilgimis and other profitable visitors 
The Khutuktu who specially presides over the Mongol branch of the 
Church at Urga is called Cheghen Khutuktu The Dalai Lama used 
to designate the childien into whose body the soul of the Khutuktu 
was to migrate or had already migrated This prerogative, however, 
has long been qualified by the fact that the selection in reality, 
though not so much in form, requires the sanction and approval 
of the Chinese Court, which takes care that he shall not be born m too 
poweiful a family He is generally chosen from a distinguished 
family, however, and suitably educated 

The Khutuktu at Urga has a laige private estate or dependency 
wdiich extends over a considerable district round Urga and comprises 
30,000 families, on whom he levies taxes beside exacting personal 
service 111 the cultivation of the land and looking after his flocks, the 
produces of which are employed m his maintenance and that of 
his Court (op cit 1, 29) 

When Timkofbki visited the Khalkas they told him their Khutuktu 
had seen sixteen generations, and claimed that his physiognomy 
changed wnth the phases of the moon At new moon he had the 
appearance of a youth, at full moon of a man in his prime, while he 
looked quite old during the last quarter (Timk 1, 25) 

The exalted position filled by the Khutuktu may be measured by 
the ceremonial followed at the inauguration of a new one Timkofski 
has given an account of that which occurred in 1729 

I propose to repeat his account The day fixed was June 23 
after sunrise The principal temple of Urga was duly decorated 
for the fete Opposite the entrance was placed the statue of the 
Biirkhan Ariestan, to whom the lamas address prayers for long life 
On the left was a throne decked with precious stones and rich stuffs 
for the new Khutuktu, while wooden seats tor the lamas were placed 
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in the temple. Among the great people who were present were the 
sister of the deceased Khutuktu, a representative sent by the Chinese 
Emperor Yung Chmg (who wore a peacock’s feather m his cap), the 
father of the new Khutuktu, the three Khans of the Khalkas, and 
several other Mongols of distinction The number of lamas present 
was about 26,000, and that of the people about 100,000 After the 
chief people had assembled, two hundred lances with gilt points and 
adorned with figures of wild beasts in bronze were brought out and 
placed in two rows before the door, at the same time a line of 
200 Mongols was formed, with drums and large copper trumpets. 
Six lamas then came out of the temple, bearing in an arm-chair the 
sister of the late Khutuktu, who was followed by the Khans, the 
Anban, and other distinguished persons in splendid costumes The 
procession went in silence to the tent of the new Khutuktu, 
who lived a short distance from the temple with his father 
Dar khan chin Chmg Yang, who had married a daughter of the 
Chinese Emperor Yung Chmg An hour later the regenerated 
Khutuktu arrived, conducted by the principal Mongol nobles and the 
senior lama, who held him by the hand and under the arms They 
placed him on a horse magnificently caparisoned , the bridle being 
held on one side by a Kubilghan, who was a lama of high rank, and 
on the other by the Ta Lama or head of the lamas, nephew of the 
Yang Durchin. 

As the Khutuktu left his tent the lamas chanted hymns in his 
honour, accompanied by instruments, while the nobles and people 
bowed profoundly and raised their hands towards heaven The 
Khutuktu rode slowly towards the temple, and was followed by his 
predecessor’s sister, whom he also styled sister and who sat in 
a sedan chair Then came the senior lama, Nomin Khan, the deputy 
of the Dalai Lama, the Chinese Anban, and all the other lamas and 
the Mongols of distinction, the people accompanying them on both 
sides. 

Within the enclosed space before the temple were six yurts or tents 
adorned on the top with gilding and paint in which hung rich 
stuffs of various colours. There the procession halted ; the Khutuktu 
descended from his horse, with the help of the lamas nearest to him, 
and led him m by the south gate After remaining there half an 
hour, the elder lamas took him into the temple, followed by the rest 
of the party. He was placed on the throne by the envoy of the Dalai 
Lama, while the Anban or imperial representative announced the 
Chinese Emperor’s order that they were all to pay the new Khutuktu 
the honours due to his rank 

Thereupon the whole assembly prostrated themselves three times, 
after which they placed several silver bells on a table, which the 
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lamas made use of in their religious ceremonies The bell he had 
himself used before his regeneration was withheld so that they might 
see whether he recognized it or not He noticed its absence and 
asked that it might be brought Thereupon the much-believmg 
Khans, the lamas, and all the people exclaimed, It is our real high 
priest, our Khutiiktu " 

His sister first approached him to receive his benediction, 
followed by the other great personages They all then retired, 
except the Khutuktu, who remained alone in the temple till the 
evening to give his benediction to the other lamas and people 

On the following day, an hour after midnight, the Anban and 
other great officers returned into the temple, round which people 
were already gathered At 3 a m the Khutuktu arrived and seated 
himself on the throne, and the Anban ottered presents from the 
Emperor, namely a plateau of gold weighing about 28 lb , in 
the middle of which eight precious stones were enclosed. On the 
plateau were costly " Khadaks ”, 1 e. scarves, worth 2,000 silver 
roubles, and eighty-one pieces of gold and silver cloth A note 
written on each of them stated that the cost of making it had been 
600 roubles Lastly, the Anban presented eighty-one dishes con- 
taining confectionery and other things. He accompanied the gift 
with felicitations from his master, asking a blessing for himself 
and for the same protection for the Empire winch he had given in 
his father's lifetime The Kutuktu duly accepted the gifts, and 
vicariously gave his blessing to the Emperor by laying both his 
hands on the head of the Anban, and then blessing the lamas and 
people 

In the afternoon four large yurts and a multitude of small ones 
were erected at half a verst distance from the temple The larger 
ones for the Khans and other great people, a large space being 
left ill the middle for the wrestling matches, the general accompani- 
ment of all festivals 

The combatants, who numbered 268 on each side, entered from 
each side The combats continued till evening, the names of the 
victors were proclaimed, and the vanquished had to withdraw At 
length 35 remained Two days after the wrestling began again. 
The heat was great and they perspired greatly, and the Khans 
asked the lamas to cause ram In about an hour the sky became 
cloudy, says Timkofski, a few drops fell, which were duly attributed 
to the lamas 

Meantime the Mongols again went to the temple to pay their 
devotions and again welcome the Khutuktu and the Jassaktu Khan 
and the Wang Tsetsen made off ei mgs of gold plate, silks, Khadaks, 
and tea One common Mongol gave 300 horses. The Chinese 
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merchants from Urga on a later day gave 350 pieces of satin and 
400 bricks of tea The nobles and people with the 35 victors repaired 
to the banks of the Orkhon, about 50 versts from Urga, where horse- 
racing took place. The course was 18 versts, 1,800 horses ran 
together, of which 100 were declared the best They were all given 
distinguished names, and their masters received presents and some of 
them privileges Other races took place on other days All the 3,732 
horses which had competed belonged to the Khalkas After the 
racing the 35 wrestlers in two parties struggled again on behalf of 
the Jassaktii and the Tushetu Khans, and the seven conquerors 
were taken back to Urga, where a contest took place among the 
archers. Eventually a Mongol named Babei Ikedzan, the " shining 
elephant’', was declared the chief winner, he belonged to the 
Kochun of Tsetsen Khan 

At length a meeting was held in the great tent of the 
Khutuktu, where it was decided what titles should be given to the 
victorious wrestlers These were generally taken from wild beasts 
or birds In addition the first wrestler secured a fowling-piece, a 
cuirass, 15 oxen and cows, 15 horses, 100 sheep, a camel, 1,000 
bricks of tea, some pieces of satin, and fox-skms, and each of the 
others corresponding gifts , the last archer and wrestler got 2 cows 
and two sheep each (Timkofski, i, 96-107) 

Having followed the vicissitudes of Buddhism from the time of its 
founder and shown how it has been almost entirely metamorphosed, 
and been changed from a simple agnostic system of morals of a very 
high standard into a most intricate and largely debased system of 
mixed polytheism, I deem it convenient and useful to set out an 
epitome of the various gods, demons, and saints which compose its 
northern type and which are represented by the denizens of the temples 
of Tibet and Mongolia. In this I have followed Koeppen, Rockhill, and 
others, but especially Waddell, whose admirable picture of Northern 
Buddhism is an encyclopaedia of what is known about it I have 
not scrupled to use it freely, with, I hope, due acknowledgment. 
The intricacy of the system can only be impeifectly described m 
such an epitome as I have alone been able to give, and those who 
wish for more complete and detailed knowledge I must remit to 
the work just named 

The Pantheon of Lamaism, as Waddell says, is the largest in the 
world It IS peopled by a bizarre crowd of aboriginal gods and 
hydra-headed demons, with their Buddhist rivals and counterfeits. 
The mythology is chiefly of Indian origin. Primitive Buddhism 
knows no god in the sense of a creator or absolute being, but the 
earliest form of the religion gives the Hindu gods a very prominent 
place, and they occur on all the principal carved monuments. 
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Even in Ceylon, wliere the faith is purest, the chief Indian gods are 
worshipped, while devil-worship and astrology prevail Rhys 
Davids says that in the courtyard of nearly all the viharas or 
monasteries in Ceylon there is a small gods' temple, m which the 
Brahmimcal deities are worshipped Eveiy Buddhist believes that 
the coming Buddha is at present m the Tushita heaven of the gods. 
Buddha himself was popularly deified very early, and he is now 
worshipped in many forms, and the Mahayana school created 
innumerable metaphysical Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, whom it 
speedily reduced from ideal abstractions to idolatrous forms, while 
it promoted to immortal rank many of the demons of the Shivaist 
pantheon, besides many other fresh creations, and also incorporated 
most of the local gods and demons The majority of the lamas and 
almost all the laity worship the images as a sort of fetish, holy 
in themselves and not merely symbolically This, again, is a comple- 
mentary fashion to that of mediaeval Christianity Waddell 
separates the innumerable members of the Lamaist pantheon into 
seven classes . (i) Buddhas, celestial and human , (2) Bodhisats, 
celestial and human, including Indian saints and apotheosized 
lamas , (3) Tutelaries, mostly demoniacal ; (4) defenders of the 
faith and witches (Dakkini) ; (5) Indian Brahmimcal gods, godlings, 
and genu ; (6) country gods, guardians, and local gods ; {7) 

personal gods or familiars Different moods of the same god 
are personified by different images with different attributes, some 
mild and some fierce For ample details about them I must 
refer to Waddell, op cit , chapter xiv. Some notes on the 
most striking of them must alone suffice here The typical 
Buddha is a well-known figure to us all, and represents the 
saint as a man of perfect form and beauty The face is 
usually of Aryan type and unbearded, and wears a placid and 
benign expression The head is bare and the hair roughly tonsured 
and curl}", with a protuberance on the crown, on which is sometimes 
represented a diadem He is clad m mendicant's dress, without any 
] ewellery The shawl usually leaves the right shoulder bare, except 
when he is represented preaching or walking about in public He sits 
under the pepul-tree, the tree of wisdom, on a cushion of lotus 
flowers set on a throne covered by a mat supported by lions or 
other animals, and the throne is sometimes surmounted by a frame- 
work bearing at the sides the figure of a rampant lion trampling 
on an elephant and surmounted by a water-lily topped by a garuda 
bird Endless variations and attitudes with different attributes 
represent the God " m the various stages of his progression 
through the phases of Ins metempsychosis, or allusively and 
symbolically picture his transcendental characteristics (op cit. 244). 
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Sakyamuni is represented with a yellow face and curly liair, and 
often attended by his two chief disciples, Mandgalayana on his left 
and Sanputra on his right, each with a staff and begging-bowl 
In the temples of the Red or nnreformed lamas Padma Sambhava 
and his two wives are given special prominence, and many of their 
images are regarded as self-sprung. 

Frequently in temples of the yellow sect Tsong Khapa is given 
the first place, while in those of the Nin Ma Pa or red sect it is 
given to “the Gurn”, which is justified by his own statement that 
he was a second Buddha sent by Sakyamuni to Tibet and Sikhim, as 
the latter had no leisure to go there himself Sometimes the image of 
Sakya himself is replaced by that of the Buddha of infinite light, 
Amitabha, or by Aniitayas, “ the infinite life While many of the 
other sects give their founder the chief place 

Besides Sakyamuni himself we also have figures of later imaginary 
predecessors, known as the Seven Heroic Buddhas of the Past or 
Tathagatas, who are represented as of enormous size and as having 
a supernatural extension of life The most famous of themisDipam- 
kara the Luminous, who is held by some to have been Sakya' s 
teacher in one of the latter’s former births. Beside the terrestrial 
Buddhas there are also the five celestial ones invented m the earlier 
stages of Buddhism. The first of these and most famous was 
Amitabha, or “ the boundless light ”, who has been treated as a 
Persian Fire-god, and thought to embody a sun myth. He is given 
a Paradise in the west where all the suns hasten and disappear, and 
Waddell urges that he arose among the Northern Buddhists under the 
patronage of Indo-Scythic converts He was afterwards quintupled 
to adapt him to the theory of the five earthly Buddhas, the coming 
one and the four that are past Presently a movement took place 
towards a first great ” Cause ” by the positing of a primordial or 
Adi Buddha, who was placed above the five Buddhas just named as 
their spiritual fathei and creator To this rank was promoted the 
first and central one of the metaphysical Buddhas, namely Vairochan a, 
the omnipresent, or his reflex, Samantabhadra, “ the All Good ” He 
IS figured of a blue colour and often naked, sitting in Buddha fashion 
with his hands in meditative pose Among other presentations 
of the manifold Buddhas, Waddell describes the five celestial victors 
or Jinas, and five other celestial Tantrik Buddhas, formed from the 
last by adorning them with a crown, silks, and jewels, like 
a kingly Bodhisat of the mild type Of these the best known arc 
Amilayus Vajradhara and Vajrasatva Next we have the 
demoniacal Buddhas, the thirty-five Buddhas of Confession, the 
medical Tathagatas, the images of whom are worshipped almost as 
fetishes and effect cures by sympathetic magic Such is the galaxy 
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of Buddhas of various kinds evolved by the ingenuity of thousands 
of meditating ascetics out of their mystical thoughts and 
metaphysics It is curious that some celebrated Europeans have 
come to be legarded as Buddhas The common dinner-plates of 
the Tibetans, when they use any,” says Baker, “ are of tin, stamped 
in the centre with an effigy of some European celebrity. In those 
which I examined I recognized the third Napoleon, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and Mr Gladstone, all supposed by the natives 
to represent Buddhas of more or less sanctity ” (Supp. Papers, 
Roy Geog Soc , p 209). 

So much for the Buddhas. The Bodhisatvas, or potential Buddhas, 
are divided into two classes, the celestial impassive ones, and the 
incarnate or saints who are the active ones; the former have the 
higher rank, but the latter are considered of higher grade than the 
Gods adopted from the Brahmins The highest of them, according to 
the Lamas, is the Metaphysical Bodhisat of Wisdom, or Buddhist 
Apollo, Manjusn, the sweet- voiced, a creation of the Mahayana sect. 
He IS the impersonation of wnsdom, the dispeller of ignorance, and 
presides over the law, and with his bright word of divine knowledge 
cuts all knotty points, and is further the patron of astrology and 
carries m his left hand the Bible of transcendental wisdom, the 
Praj na-paramita, which is placed upon a lotus flower He is treated 
as strictly celibate, and is allotted no female energy He is given 
several modes, and each country among the Northern Buddhists 
claims one of its own He was not the first Bodhisat to be 
recognized, however That distinction belongs to Maitreya, 
'' the coming Buddha,” or Messiah, who is the only Bodhisat 
known to the Southern Buddhists of the present day 

The Maha3"ana form of Buddhism, which really supplanted all 
others 111 the north, introduced two other mtdhical Buddhas in 
addition to Manjusn, whom thc}’' have made the defenders of the 
faith of Lamaism, namel^g Vajrapani and Avalokita The former is 
styled the wielder of the thunderbolt He is usuall\^ deemed a meta- 
morphosis of Indra, or the Indian Jupiter, and the spiritual son of 
the celestial Buddha, Akshobliya He is treated as a fierce, fiend- 
like type, black or dark blue m colour, and wielding a vajra, or 
thunderbolt, in his uplifted right hand, while inhis left he holds a bell 
or some other implement, according to his various types Of these 
there are fifteen or more Hiouen-tsang mentions his w'-orship m 
India when he was there 

Avalokita or Mahakaruna, the keen-seeing lord, the lord of mercy 
and pity, is the spiritual son of the celestial Buddha, Amitabha, 
and is deemed the most powerful as he is the most popular of the 
Bodhisatvas, and the Dalai Lamas have decreed themselves to be his 
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incarnations There are several forms of him, such as the lotus- 
banded, the roaring lion, etc Waddell says his oldest image known 
to him from India, dating from the sixth century, shows he was 
modelled on the Hindu creator, Brahma, and his images generally 
bear Brahminic insignia such as the lotus and rosary, and often the 
vase and book 

The most common forms he has in Tibet are the four-handed 
ones, in which he is represented as a prince with the thirteen 
ornaments He has a white complexion, and is figured with legs 
crossed and his lower hands joined in devotional attitude, often 
holding a jewel The right upper one holds a crystal rosary, and 
the left one a long-stemmed lotus flower which opens on the level 
of his ear 

A second form is a concrete and compound one, with eleven heads, 
and IS usually represented standing He has several pairs of hands 
carrying weapons to defend its votaries, and represents Amitabha 
when his head split to pieces in grief at seeing the deplorable state of 
fallen humanity. It also seems based on the many-headed Brahma. 
The eleven heads are generally arranged in the shape of a cone in 
five senes from below, the topmost one being that of Amitabha, his 
spiritual father The heads looking forward have a benevolent 
aspect, the left ones extreme anger at the faults of men, and the 
right ones either smile at man’s good deeds or frown at his evil ones 
He is generally given a thousand e^^es, expressive of multitude. 
Unlike the thousand-eyed god of Brahminic mythology, India, 
Avaiokita’s extra eyes are on liis extra hands, which are symbolical 
of peace, and most of the hands are stretched forward to save the 
wretched and the lost The eye which is evei on the look-out to 
perceive distress carries with it a helping hand, which Waddell 
justly remarks is a most poetic piece of symbolism Besides 
Avalokita, there are a number of other celestial Bodhisats, which 
are of less importance and need not detain us 

The principal and most active of the female Bodhisats or energies 
are Tara and Marici Tara the saviour is the consort of Avalokita, 
and is the most popular deity in Tibet, both with lamas and lay 
people She corresponds to the goddess of mercy and queen of 
heaven (Kwanvyin) of the Chinese She has several analogies with 
" the Virgin ” of Christianity, but is essentially Indian in origin and 
form Her usual colour m Tibet is gieen, but she is also (especially 
among the Mongols) painted white, and has many forms The green 
Tara is represented as a comely and bejewelled Indian lady with 
uncovered head, seated on a lotus and holding a long-stemmed 
lotus flower m her left hand, with her left leg pendant. The white 
one has seven eyes, one in her forehead, one in each palm, and one 
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on each side. She is believed by the Mongols to be incarnate in 
the White Tzar, i e. the Russian Emperor Another Tara has a 
frowning brow. There are numerous other Taras, marked by 
different attributes. 

Marici, the resplendent She was originally the queen of heaven, 
a Buddhist Ushas, a goddess of the dawn. Some of her attributes 
are very bizarre, e g. as a metamorphosis of the sun as the centre of 
energy, curiously coupled with the Oriental myth of the primaeval 
productive pig. In another aspect she is a sort of Proserpine, the 
spouse of Yama, the Hindu Pluto, while in her fiercest mood she 
is the consort of the demon-general, the horse-headed Tamdin, a 
sort of demoniacal centaur In another she is the adamantine 
sow, who IS supposed to be incarnate m the abbess of the convent 
on the great Palti Lake In her ordinary form she has three faces 
and eight hands, of which the left face is that of a sow. The hands 
hold various weapons, including an araju axe and a snare. She 
sits upon a lotus throne, drawn by seven swine (Waddell, op cit. 

354-61) • 

Among the other gods added to the Buddhist pantheon in later 
times a prominent plane is occupied by the so-called Tutelary 
deities, who play an important part in the life of the community. 
These are the great demon kings, and some of the inferior fiends 
who have been promoted to diabolic rank for their services 
to Buddhism, and are valued in proportion to their activities 
in combating the minor malignant devils They are repulsive 
monsters of the type of the Hindu Shiva They are, says Waddell, 
morbid creations of the later Tantrism, and may be considered 
fiendish metamorphoses of the supernatural Buddhas Each of 
them has a consort, generally more malignant than her spouse 
There are several of these ferocious many-armed monsters, and 
each sect has its own patron, whom it deems omnipotent The 
Y^ellow Sect has Vajra bhairava, or the fearful thunderbolt, and 
represents Shiva as the destroyer of the king of the dead ; he has 
several heads, of which the lowest central one is that of a bull His 
arms and legs are innumerable In his hands he carries weapons, 
and with his feet he tramples on the enemies of the Gelugpa or 
Yellow Sect The writhing victims are represented 111 the four 
classes of ancient beings, 1 e gods, men, quadrupeds, and birds 
(lb 361-3) 

Another series of divinities are the so-called Defenders of the Faith, 
who are treated as the executive ofhcers of the Tutelaries, each 
commanding a horde of demons They are of the fiercest type of 
deity, and the females are metamorphoses of the Hindu fiendess 
Kala Devi. 
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They are represented in many different forms, the chief one 
having a horse’s head and neck, another important one isYama- 
mari, the slayer of the death king, who is held to he incarnate in the 
Dalai Lama, as the controller of metempsychosis. The great She 
Devil, or Queen of the warring weapons, like the Durga of 
Brahmanism, is perhaps the most malignant and powerful of ail the 
demons, and intev aha she lets loose the demons of disease She is 
scarcely ever mentioned, and then only with bated breath as the 
great Queen Maharam, and is represented surrounded by flames, 
riding on a white-faced mule upon a saddle made of her own son’s 
skin flayed by herself. She is clad m human skins, eating human 
brains and blood from a skull, and waves a trident rod m her right 
hand She has several attendant queens riding upon different 
animals and is publicly worshipped for seven days by the lamas of all 
sects, and to the cakes offered to her are added the fat of a black 
goat, blood, wine, dough, and butter, which are placed in a bowl 
made from a human skull (ib. 364--5). 

Lastly came the Familiars, answering to the demons or familiar 
spirits of the Greeks. In addition to the two Buddhist angels 
which every Tibetan carries on his shoulders, prompting him to good 
deeds or sin, he has a dablha, or enemy-god, on his right shoulder. 
Each of the local and personal gods has a special season, when he is 
popularly worshipped 

It will be seen from this resume what a multitudinous assemblage 
of divinities and deities, most of them unfriendly and all exacting,, 
have to be conciliated by the much harassed cultivators of Lamaism, 
and how, as in Greece and Rome, the native pantheon was recruited 
from every source. Apparently every foreign deity within the 
scope of observation of the lamas found a ready welcome among 
them, and was by them transported into Tibet and Mongolia. 

Besides the foreign and native gods with which the old simple 
faith of Sakyamum has been sophisticated, there are also the 
innumerable saints who cultivated them These saints, says Waddell, 
may be divided into the Indian and Tibetan classes, inclusive of a 
few’’ Chinese and Mongolian ones They are usually figured with 
a halo round their heads, and wLen attended by disciples are 
represented of much larger size, and m the case of reincarnate lamas 
are surrounded by a few scenes of their former existence in other 
bodies. 

Alter the gods come the saints. The chief Indian saints 
recognized by the lamas are the ten favourite disciples of Buddha. 
The principal of these are his so-called right- and left-hand 
disciples, Sariputra, and Maha Maugdalyayana, generally repre- 
sented standing, carrying a begging-bowl and alarm staff, or with 
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tlieir hands joined in adoration of Sakyamiini After them the 
best-known are Maha Kasyapa, the president ot the first Council , 
the first patriarchs 'C Upah, Subhuti, and Buddha’s cousin and 
favourite attendant, Ananda (ib 376! 

Then come the sixteen most famous Sthavira, or chief apostles and 
missionaries of Buddhism The Chinese and J apanese call them the 
sixteen Rahan or Lohan. In Sanscrit the}’' are called Arhats Several 
of them lived after Buddha’s day, while latterly, and notably in 
China two additional ones have been added, bringing the number 
up to eighteen 

Each Arhat is figured in a fixed attitude, and each has his 
distinctive symbol or badge, like the Christian Apostles They are 
described wnth their symbols by Waddell (op. cit 377). 

The two additional Arhats are Dharmatrata and Hwa Shang ; the 
former was born in Gandhara, and was apparently the uncle of 
V'asumitra He holds a vase and fly-whisk, and carries on his back 
a bundle of books and gazes at a small image of Buddha Amitabha 
Being only a lay devotee he wears long hair. 

The second one is deemed to be the last incarnation of Maitreya 
before he was transferred to the Tushita heavens, where he sits 
enthroned He is represented with a sash and a rosary m his right 
hand, and a pearl m his left, while little urchins or goblins play 
around him In the entrance to all the larger temples in China 
we find a colossal statue of this big -bellied, laughing, Maitreya, 
surrounded by the four kings of the universe Other Indian saints 
of the ]\Iaha3’ana school who are worshipped by the lamas are 
enumerated by Waddell 

To complete the picture we must say a few words about the 
sanctified priests and teachers of the Tantric form of Shivaism, who 
have been deified, and who are usually represented with long 
uiitonsured locks and almost naked The most famous of the group 
IS Padma Sambhaim, whom we have already spoken of and who was 
the actual founder of Lamaism He receives,” says Waddell, 

more active worship than any of the others, and has been deified. 
He sits dressed as a native of Udyana, holding a thunderbolt in his 
right hand and a bowl made of a skull containing blood in the other, 
and carrying m his left arm -pit the trident of the King of Death ” 
With this trident he transfixes a freshly decapitated human head, a 
wizened head, and a skull, and the saint is attended by Ins two wives 
offering him libations of blood and wine in skull-cups, while before 
him are set offerings of portions of human corpses He is given seven 
other forms, wild or demoniacal. These with their different attributes 
and representing him in his different characters are enumerated 
and described by Waddell (op cit 379) 
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It IS clear from this summary that no country in the world is 
burdened with such a multitude of gods and demons, who pursue 
the credulous inhabitants with such fears and anxious thoughts, 
as Tibet and its spiritual daughter, Mongolia, and none are more 
heavily taxed by the momentary piovision which has to be made 
to conciliate those who are amiable and to disconcert those who are 
malignant and hurtful To meet the difficulty a corresponding 
machinery has been invented m the shape of endless charms and 
magical objects of different kinds The forms of these talismans 
and amulets are innumerable, and different diseases, accidents, and 
misfortunes have their special kinds. Written charms with magical 
phrases and spells in them are not only kept and read, but the paper 
with the writing on it is eaten, and they are used for every kind of 
disease and mental and bodily trouble, against snakes or scorpions, 
against bullets and weapons, etc , and also to bring some evil upon 
one’s enemies Sorcery, necromancy, divination, exorcism, in fact 
all the manifold methods of baffling or circumventing or paralysing 
the powers of evil, are practised 

To show how far Buddhism has travelled from its original stand- 
point we have only to compare how the original Buddhist Trinity, 
i.e Buddha, His Word, and the Assembly of the Church, has been 
extended so as to comprise the vast host of deities, demons, and deified 
saints of Tibet, as well as many of those of the Indian Mahayana and 
Yogacarya sect. Side by side with this huge change, a similar change 
has passed over the company of monks who were organized by 
Sakyamuni to help him in teaching the world wisdom and goodness, 
and to help themselves to a happier future by ecstatic self-contem- 
plation They have now become a diligent priesthood, engaged m 
continual sacerdotal functions, and standing between the hosts of 
heaven and hell, whom Buddha ignored, and their poor human 
victims 

The Tibetan and other more un-Indian canonized saints, the 
products of Tantrism, may generally be recognized by their 
un-Indian style of dress, and even when they are bareheaded 
and clad in the orthodox Buddhist robes the}^ always wear 
an inner garment, which was not the Indian fashion The 
different Tibetan sects give a different status to the various 
saints, each one having its special patron, who is generally its 
founder. Thus the established church gives its chief place to 
Tsong Khapa and the chief pupils of Atisa ; the Kargyu sect to 
Mila raspa, the Sakyapa to Sakya Pandita, and each has canonized 
its own particular saint. The innumerable lamas, who now pose 
as reincarnations of deceased monks, also receive homage as saints, 
and on their decease have their images duly installed and worshipped , 
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the ghosts of many deceased lamas are also worshipped m the belief 
that they have become malignant spirits who may wreak their 
wrath on their former associates and pupils unless conciliated 

Among the many lamas thus canonized, Tanton Gyual pO' 
deserves a special notice He lived in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, and is celebrated for having built eight iron chain suspension 
bridges over the great rivers of Central Tibet ; the one over the Yarn 
Tsan po, the central river of Tibet, and several others still subsist In 
regard to his image m the Cathedral at Lhasa, the sacristan related 
the following legend. Before being last born he feared the miseries of 
the world very much, having inhabited it m a former existence He 
accordingly contrived to remain sixty years in his mother's womb 
There he sat in profound meditation, concentrating his mind most 
earnestly on the well-being of all living creatures. At the end of sixty 
years he began to realize that while meditating for the good of others, 
he was neglecting the rather prolonged sufferings of his mother. So- 
he forthwith quitted the womb and came into the world, already 
provided with grey hair, and straightway began preaching (ib 385 
and note) . 

Besides the various transformations into which the transcendental 
native Buddhist mental creations have been metamorphosed, we 
have the foreign and imported elements such as the Dakkinis or 
Furies, which were apparently adopted from the indigenous Bon pa 
sect. They are chiefly the consorts of the demoniacal tutelaries, 
one of the most popular being represented hon-faced. They need 
not delay us Then come what Waddell calls the Codlings, divinities 
which have been metamorphosed from Aryan and Hindu mythology, 
but have been reduced to this rank from their having been included 
in the wheel of metempsychosis and being employed only partially 
in Buddhist duties They take rank below all the Buddhas, 
Bodhisatvas, and Buddhist saints are placed in the lowest heaven, 
and have not reached Nirvana, but are living still m the world of 
lust and desire The first class comprises the thirty- three Vedic 
gods, the Nagas or serpent demi-gods (Nagis), genii (Yakslias), 
angels (Gandharas), Titans (Asuras),the Phoenix (Garuda), celestial 
musicians (Kinnara), and great reptiles (Maharagas) The second 
class consists of the great Indian gods Indra (1 e Jupiter) and 
Brahma, Yama (Pluto), Varuna (Uranus), and Kuvera or Vulcan^ 
Agni or the Fire-god (Ignis), and Me lha or Soma, the Moon or 
Bacchus, the goblins (Urinti), the Maruts or Storm-gods, Isa, and 
Ananta or Mother Earth Each one is assigned its position in space 
north, south, east, or west of the zenith 

Indra and Brahma are represented as attending on Buddha at 
all periods of his life ; the former, who has an extra eye in his 
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forehead, acts as his umbrella-carrier, and the latter, four-headed 
and four-handed, is, carrying the vase of life, containing ambrosia. 
The Brahminical gods Vishnu and Yama, the Indian Pluto (called 
Erlikkhan by the Mongols), the judge of the dead, the most dreaded 
of divinities, is represented in the wheel of life as the central figure 
in hell, where, however, he also has to suffer torment. His special 
emblem is a bull. 

According to the legend he became the Lord of the Dead at the 
instance of Sakyamuni, having previously caused great iniquities 
ill previous ages of the world The Buddhists claim, however, 
that he had shown contrition and was m consequence nominated 
judge of the dead He represents Shiva, the Avenger, in 
his most terrible form, and everything that can exert and terrify 
the imagination of a simple people has been accumulated by the 
priesthood in designing his figure. Over the head of an ox, which 
has a wreath of skulls round it, towers up ordinarily a wrathful three- 
eyed human head, also decked with a diadem of skulls. He has 
a number of arms. Each of these has in its hand a weapon, an 
emblem of victory, an instrument of torture, a noose or snare or 
string or two limbs of men. His girdle is a serpent bound with 
dead men's heads Under his feet he crushes a crowd of men and 
other creatures, and is surrounded with flames of fire. Similar to 
him are the representations of Mahakala (the Yeke Kharra of the 
Mongols), 1 e the great black ones, a well-knowm name of Shiva and 
other Shivaist monstrosities Yama himself (i e. Shiva) is repre- 
sented under his eight terrifying forms, and more seldom also 
Vaisravana or Mongol Bisman Tengri, the prince of the Yakchas 
and God of Wealth, one of the four Giant Genii who keep guard at 
the gates of the temples (Koeppen, op cit. ii, 298). 

The most popular of the godlmgs is Jambhata. He has a portly 
form, like the Hindu Ganesa, his relative In his right hand he has 
a bag of jewels, money, or gram, symbolic of riches, and m his left 
a mongoose as a conqueror of snakes 

The Nagas are the mermen and mermaids of Hindu mythology 
and the demons of drought They are of four kinds : (i) celestial 
beings guarding the mansions of the gods , (2) aerial ones causing 
wind or rain for human benefit , (3) earthly ones marking out 

the courses of the rivers and streams, (^}) guardians of hidden 
treasures, hidden from mortals They are represented as snakes or 
dragons 

The so-called country-gods have been adopted by the Lamaists 
from the indigenes of Tibet They are divided into eight classes. 
The greatest of them are the spirits of the larger mountains and the 
ghosts of heroes and ancestors. The former are figured as fierce 
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forms of Vaisravana as the god of wealth, clad in Tibetan costumes 
and riding on lions, etc 

The ghosts of deified heroes or defeated rivals are generally 
represented in anthropomorphic form and dressed in Tibetan 
fashion, but some also of monstrous aspect 

Besides these country gods are others of a purely local character 
or genii loci They are located in special places and are mostly 
Caliban-like spirits, and are generally spiteful and ill-tempered, 
or demoniacal. They infest trees, rocks, and springs In every 
monastery or temple the special god of the locality has a place within 
the outer doorway, and is worshipped with wine or sometimes 
a bloody sacrifice. 

The house-god of the Tibetans seems to be the same as the kitchen 
god of the Chinese, who is believed to be of Taouist origin, and is also 
very like the door-god of the Shamans [vide supra) He is 
represented with a man’s head and flowing robes, is of a roving 
disposition, and occupies different parts of the house at different 
seasons No object is allowed to invade or occupy the place where 
he has planted himself, nor may it be swept without incurring his 
wrath It thus happens that if an uninvited visitor, entering a 
Tibetan house and seeing a vacant place, puts his hat down un- 
wittingly there, it is at once removed with the remark that the god 
is there 

The household regulate their own movements, however, in the 
same regular and known way as the god does, at different seasons. 
Waddell enumerates the different positions the god thus occupies 
at different times, and which cause much worry to his hosts, 
sometimes inside and sometimes in the eaves or the verandah 
He IS generally outside in hot weather and at the fire in cold. 
Thus, when he is in the middle of the house the fire-grate must 
not be put there, but removed to a corner of the room, and no 
dead bod}^ must be deposited there While if he is at the door 
no bride or bridegroom may come in or go out If m such a case it 
IS not possible to enter by the chimney or by a window, and the entry 
is urgent, then the images of a horse or a yak must be made of earth 
and wlieaten flour, on each of which must be put some of the skin 
or hair of the animal Tea and beer are then offered to the god, who 
is invi fed to sit on the images thus provided for him The door is then 
unhinged and carried outside, while the bride, bridegroom, or corpse is 
passed m, after which, as a general precaution, once every year and 
at extra times whenever any suspicion arises that the god may have 
been displeased, the lamas are sent for to propitiate him, and the 
door IS restored to its place. 

Having given this short conspectus of the mythology of Lamaism, 
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we will now turn to the temples in which these gods are 
worshipped, and will begin with an excellent description by 
Waddell of a typical Tibetan temple. The mam door is 
approached, he says, by a short flight of steps leading to the 
entrance, which is often screened by a large curtain of yak-hair 
hung from the upper balcony, and which serves to keep out rain and 
snow from the frescoes in the vestibule The gateway of the vestibule 
is guarded by several repulsive figures These are generally (i) a 
tutelary deity, usually a led devil, Tsan, a brawny-limbed creature of 
elaborate ugliness, armed with various weapons and clad in skins ; 
(2) specially vicious demons of a lower order of a more or less local 
character Thus, at Pemiongchi, is the Gyal po Shuk den, with a 
brown face and seated on a white elephant He was once the learned 
Lama Sodnams Grags pa, who was deposed for licentious practises, 
and who on his death took this malignant form and now wreaks his 
wrath on those who do not worship him (3) and (-|) a pair of hideous 
mips, one on either side , of a red and bluish-black colour, named 
Semba and Marnak, who butcher their victims. Here also are some- 
times portrayed the twelve Tan ma, the female devils of Tibet, who 
sow disease and were subjugated by Padma above named (ib 288-9) • 

Facing the visitor in the vestibule are images or frescoes of the 
four kings of the four quarters, who protect the heavens and the 
universe against the Titans and other demons They are clad m 
full armour, and have a defiant look Sometimes the guardian of the 
south IS painted green and that of the north yellow They are 
worshipped as beneficent deities, bringing good luck and defending 
men from the evil spirits 

In the vestibule or verandah are also sometimes displayed as 
frescoes the wheel of life and scenes from the Jatakas or stories ot 
the adventures of the ^ Buddha Sakyamum during his earlier 
existence, and also the sixteen great saints or Sthavira [ArJiats or 
RaJians) 

In the smaller temples which have no detached chapels for larger 
prayer barrels, one or two immense ones are set up at each end of 
the vestibule and mechanically turned by lay devotees, each 
revolution being announced by a lever striking a bell The bells 
being of different tones and struck alternately, form at times a not 
unpleasant chime Each barrel contains one or more written prayer 
or invocations, and every turn of the cylinder counts as a pra3"er read 
or recited 

The door is a massive one, and sometimes rudely carved and 
ornamented with brazen bosses. It opens 111 two halves and thus 
gives access to the temple 

The interior of an ordinar37 temple is divided by pillars into a 
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nave and aisle, and the nave is terminated by the altar The whole 
of the interior is a mass of rich colour, the walls on the right and 
left being decorated with figures of deities, saints, and demons, 
mostly of life size, but m no regular order, and the beams are mostly 
painted red, picked out with lotus rosettes and other emblems ; 
the colouis, which are very bright, are toned down by the deep 
gloom of the temple, which is only dimly lit by the entrance door. 
Above the altar are three colossal gilt figures in a sitting attitude, 
the three rarest ones,” as the Buddhists call their trinity The 
choice of the particular images forming the trinity depends on the 
sect to \vhich the temple belongs Sakyamum is often the central 
one with a saint, Tseng Khapa or Padma Sambhava, on the left 
of the spectator and Avalokita on the right. 

To the left of the door is a table, on which is set the tea and soup 
w^hich is served out by the boy candidates for the priesthood, 
during the intervals of worship. 

At the right front of the altar stands the Chief Lama’s table, one 
foot in height and often elaborately carved and painted with lotuses 
and other sacred symbols Behind it is a cushion upon which is 
spread a yellow or blue wmollen rug, or a piece of tiger’s or 
leopard’s skm, upon which the lama sits. On the table of 
the Abbot are the following objects : (i) Magic nce-offermg of 
the universe, (2) a saucer with loose rice for throwing upon the 
sacrifices, (3) a small hand-drum, (4) a bell, (5) a dorji or sceptre, 
(6) a vase for holy water 

The other two monks w’-ho are allowed tables in the temple are the 
chief chorister and the provost-marshal The chief chorister’s altar 
table contains only a holy water vase, bell, dorji, and the large 
cymbals , that of the provost has on it an incense-goblet, a bell, and 
a dorji At a certain spot is placed the lay figure of the corpse whose 
spirit is to be withdrawm by the Abbot. At another place in the 
temples of Sikhim is set the throne of the king or of the incarnate 
lama, only to be used when either of them visits the temple On each 
pillar of the colonnade is hung a small silk banner with five flaps. 
Others of similar shape are hung from the roof and on each side 
of the altar is one of circular form (op. cit 294) 

The altar itself stands at the end of the nave, of which it occupies 
the larger part, and on its centre is placed the chief image ; above it 
IS hung a large silk paiasol, the oriental symbol of royalty, which is 
slightly revolved m one or other direction by the ascending currents 
of w^arni air from the lamps. Over all is stretched a canopy called the 
sky, on winch are depicted the thunder dragons of the sky. 

The altar should have two tiers ; on the lower and narrow outer one 
aie placed offerings of w’-ater, rice, cakes, flowers, and lamps. On 
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the high one extending up to the images are put the musical 
instruments and other utensils for worship In front of the altar^ and 
sometimes upon it, stands the temple lamp, a short bowl, with a 
pedestal, into the socket of the centre of which is thrust a cotton 
wick, which IS fed by melted butter Its size depends on the means 
and number of the temple votaries, as it is deemed an act of piety to 
add butter to the lamp The butter m the bowl solidifies, so that 
it forms a kind of candle. One lamp is necessary, but two or more 
are desirable, and on special occasions from io8 to i,oco small 
lamps are offered on the altars (op cii. 29C) 

Beside the altar stand the large spouted water-j ug for filling the 
smaller water- vessels with, a dish to hold grain for offerings, an 
mcense-holder, and a pair of flower-vases On the right is a 
small stool or table, on which is the magical nce-offermg with 
its three tiers of vessels, made up and arranged by the temple 
attendants. 

The ordinary water- and rice-offerings are set in shallow brazen 
bowls composed of a brittle alloy of brass, silver, gold, and pounded 
precious stones They are five or seven m number, two contain nee 
heaped up into a small cone Another food offering is a high conical 
cake of dough, butter, and sugar, variously coloured, called “ the 
holy food It is placed on a metal tray supported by a tripod To 
save expense a painted dummy cake is sometimes substituted. On 
the top of the altar are usually placed the following objects : — 

I A miniature funeral monument (ch’orten). 

2. One or two sacred books on each side of the altar 

3. The Lamaist sceptre or dovje, typical of the thunderbolt of 
India and a bell. The dorje is the counterpart of the bell, and 
when applied to the shoulders of the latter should be exactly the 
same length as the bell handle 

4 The holy water vase with a metal mirror hanging from its 
spout. The water is tinged with saffron, and sprinkled by a long 
sprinkler surmounted by a fan of peacock’s feathers and the holy 
kusa grass Another form is surmounted by a chaplet. 

5. The divining arrow, bound with five coloured silk ribbons, 
called dhadafy for demoniacal worship. 

6 A large metal mirror to reflect the images of the spirits. 

7 Two pairs of cymbals. Those used m the worship of Buddha 
and the higher divinities are about twelve or more inches in diameter, 
with very small central bosses They are held one over the other 
when 111 use, and beaten gently Those used for the worship of the 
lesser deities are smaller, but with larger bosses, and are held 
horizontally in the hands and clanged forcibly together with great 
clamour Chinese gongs are also used 
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8. A conch shell trumpet often mounted with bronze or silver, so 
as to prolong the valves of the shell and deepen its note , it is used 
with the cymbals (ib 297-8) 

9. A pair of copper flageolets 

10. A pair of long telescopic copper horns m three pieces, often 
6 feet long 

11 A pair of human thigh-bone trumpets These are sometimes 
encased in brass, with a wide copper flanged extremity, on wdnch 
are figured the three eyes and nose of a demon, the oval open 
extremity representing Ins mouth Bones of criminals or of those who 
have died by violence are generally used for making these thigh- 
bone trumpets, and an elaborate incantation is gone through when 
they are made, part of which consists 111 the lama eating a portion 
of the covering of the bone, otherwibC it is thought its blast would 
not be sufficient to summon the demons 

12 A pair of tiger’s thigh-bone trumpets , these are not always 
present The three last instruments are only used for the worship 
of the lower gods and demons 

13 Drums These are of three kinds (u) A small rattle hand- 
drum, like a large double egg-cup. Between its two faces are 
attached a pair of pendant leather knobs and a long-headed flap 
as a handle When the drum is held by the cloth handle and jerked 
alternately to right and left, the knobs stiike the faces of the drum 
This IS used daily to mark the pauses between the different parts 
of the service (6) The big drum, called the religious drum, is of 
tivo kinds, one suspended m a frame and only used occasionally m 
the worship of Buddha. The others are earned in the hand by a stem 
pushed through its curved border They are beaten with drum- 
sticks, with either straight or curved handles {c) A drum made from 
a human skull, otherwise like {a) 

i.p Libation jugs 

Waddell supplements this excellent account of a typical Lamaist 
temple by some notes on the greatest of ail north Buddhist temples, the 
centre of the Lamaist world and a great trystmg-place for IMongol 
pilgrims I will take a few sentences from this supplement The 
temple m question is called Jo-wo K’an, or the Loid’s House It 
is the oldest existing Buddhist temple m Tibet, having been founded 
in the seventh century by Sron Tsan Gam po, and stands in the middle 
of Lhasa Before the entrance is a flagstaff, about 40 feet high, with 
the tails and horns of yaks and hoins of sheep tied to its base The 
temple itself is three stones high, and is alleged to be roofed with 
golden plates In the centre of the hail is a swing-door decorated on 
the inside with bronze plates and outside with iron ones. The light 
comes from above from the middle of the nave, where a translucent 
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oil-cloth serves instead of glass, and there are no side windows On 
the north and south sides respectively is a row of side chapels The 
two cross aisles are separated from the nave by silver lattice- work. 

From the west cross aisle a staircase leads to the Floly of Holies 
On the left of this are fifteen plates of massive silver covered with 
thousands of precious stones and 1 epresentations of Buddhist 
dogmatism and mysticism, such as the Buddhist system of the 
world " the circle of metempwS 5 ’'cho 3 is ”, etc At the west end of the 
sanctuary m a quadrangular niche stands the figure of Sakyamuni. 
Before the entrance is the throne of the Dalai Lamas, very high, 
richly decorated, and covered with the five pillows of the Grand 
Lamas Beside this is the similar statue of the Pancjien or Baiichen 
Grand Lama Then follow in rotation the statues of other regenerate 
Lamas. The high altar is several steps high On the top one are 
small statues ot gods and saints made of massive gold and silver 
Behind a silver gilt screen is the gigantic, richly gilded image of 
Buddha Sakyamuni, wreathed with a jewelled necklace made up of 
native oifermgs 

It represents Buddha as a young prince in the sixteenth year 
of his age, and is said to have been made at Magadha in India, and 
to have been sent by the King of Magadha to the Chinese Emperor 
and him given as a marriage gilt to his daugliter when she 
married the Tibetan Ivmg Flowers are showered on it daily 
Beside this, tlm temple contains innumerable ido^s ; for instance, 
m a special room is the image of the goddess Sii Devi (Pal-idau 
Lha-mo), also a famous figure of Avalokita, ” the seif-created 
pentad ” There are also images of famous persons who had done 
great service to religion, such as the early King Sron Tsan Gam po 
and his two Chinese wives (named on an earlier page), and of the 
ambassador he sent to India for holy books and pictuies. 

In this temple are contained innumerable precious things and 
holy relics, consecrated presents, gold and silver vessels, etc., which 
are exhibited at the beginning of the third Chinese month. Round 
about are many copper prayer maclunes. The whole is surrounded 
with a wall with several Buddhist towers, covered witli gold plates. 
No woman is allowed to remain within the walls during the night 
(lb. 303-4). 

Koeppen, referring to a typical Tibetan temple, adds some details. 
He says it forms an oblong with three appui tenant additions or 
chapels, giving the building a certain look of a Gothic church. The 
outside is generally covered with trellis-work which is continuous 
with the roof hanging over the screens on the side wall. There are 
generally three entrances, the principal one being in front. There is 
never a door at the back. The interior consists of three principal 
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parts, the porch, the nave or chief hall, and the sanctuary The 
ordinary form of the porch is that of a small room in which are 
planted the four great kings (Maharajas) of the spirits, who stand 
there as guaiclians of the temple or are painted on the walls or hung 
in detached pictures. Close by them are ranged the prayer machines 
or cylinders A door gives access from the porch to the nave, which 
occupies by far the largest part of tlie site It is separated from two 
aisles by columns as in a western church. In the middle of the nave 
a kind of dome lets light into the building. In the great hall are 
recesses to hold the sacred books and the vessels, etc , used in the 
services. At the north side of the Mongol temples, and the west of 
the Tibetan ones, is attached the sanctuary, a kind of niche or 
chapel, which is only separated from the nave by a curtain Here 
sits eastward the great figure of Buddha Sakyamuni under a 
baldacliiiio and in the midst other saintly figures or^the whole trinity 
In front stands the altar or a bowl of offerings (Koeppen, op cit. 
299-300). 

The great lama temples at Peking djfier little from those last 
described, except that they are kept scrupulously clean Inside 
are fine altar vessels and gilded shrines of Buddha of pure Indian 
design In each temple are two large stuffed tigers They are 
mounted on small wheels and have movable eyes, winch roll m a 
fine frenzy when they are earned in religious processions The 
enclosmes m which these once formidable animals are stalled are 
covered from floor to ceiling with votive offerings, mostly bows and 
arrows 

Ha\mg described the temples of Tibet, the mother country of 
Lamaism, let us now turn to those ol its religious daughter Mongolia 
The most important Lamaist shrine m Mongolia is known as 
Erdeni Tsu. It is also the oldest one established m the Khalkha 
Khanates, having been planted m 1586 It was on the site, 
according to Mongol records (translated by Podzneyef) , of the resi- 
dence of Jinghiz Khan's son Ogotai. Although overshadowed 
111 size by Uiga (which name is a corruption of Oerge, meaning 
a big house or palace), it is still the most venerated of Mongolian 
holy places, and is really a collection of temples and shrines 
enclosed by a square of mud walls 500 yards on each side 
and 15 feet high The walls, as usual, face the cardinal points. 
The principal front faces the north, while in Tibet it generally faces 
the east There is a large gate m the centre of each emd white 
dagobas (ch'oriens or caiiyas, the Indian stupas or topes) planted at 
intervals of 20 to 25 yards, which take the place of bastions There 
are also a number of old monumental stones with inscriptions in 
Chinese, Turkish, and Mongol (Campbell, 31). 
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Timkofskis in describing the temples at Urga, the metropolis of 
Mongolia (and the little lie was permitted to sec of the residence of 
the Khiiluktii), says the enclosuic is so high that he was unalde 
to distmgiiibh the st\ le of architec-ture of the buildings The temples 
there stand north and south and have roofs painted green, and round 
the top of one of them is a splendid gilt lattice. The Kliiituktu lives 
outside the enclosure, in a separate felt yurt, according to the custom 
of the nomads Some distance from the temples is a large wooden 
building, in winch the lamas teach their pupils to read Tibetan 
books and to play on the wind instruments used in the temples 
(lb 44) These students are called black lamas. Behind the school 
is a building where they cook the scholars’ food About a thousand 
of the latter are maintained there at the expense of the Klintiiktu. 
North-east of the temples are several yurts, in winch the Kliuluktii’s 
marshal lives, near wdnch is the gieat dignitary’s treasury. It is 
covered with earth, and looks like a farmhouse. To the north-west 
are the magazines, and near ihe gate is an enclosed space for the 
horses, camels, and sheep presented to the Khutuktu The temples 
stand in a large open space Before the principal doors, which .are 
turned to the south, there is a small spot enclosed with rails painted 
red It is here the lamas perform their ceremonies 

On all holidays prayers are chanted and incense burnt upon a 
small wooden platform placed towards the south. On the sides of 
the large space are little courts surrounded with palisades, in each 
of which is a large tent raised upon beams and covered with white 
calico These are the private temples of the Khans of the Khalkas. 
The inhabitants of Urga, ecclesiastics as well as laymen, live in 
tents Some aie shaded by willows, which grow’ m the courtyards 
The streets are so narrow that two horsemen can hardly ride abreast 
Opposite the temples on the left bank of the Tula rises the Khan 
Ula, or Imperial Mountain On one side of it are inscriptions of 
colossal dimensions, formed of large white stones written in Mongol, 
Manchu, Chinese, and Tibetan, expressing the delight of the Khalkas 
at the rebirth of the latest Khutuktu, the extent of which joy was 
marked by the size of the letteis in the dedicatory inscriptions , the 
summit oC the mountain is covered with forests 

In the clefts of the rock are erected the kibitkas of the guards, 
who are stationed there to prevent any person from approaching 
the spot sacred to the living God (1 e. the Gheghen or Khutuktu). 
A great festival is held theie every three years It is then that the 
census of the population is made, useful regulations are enacted, and 
private quarrels and difierences settled. 

Describing the temple of Sume in the Khalkha country, Timkofski 
says : On entering the principal gate into the vestibule, there were 
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four wooden idols of gigantic size representing warriors in full armour. 
The first liad a red face and held a twined serpent m Ins hand 
The face oi the second was white, and he held a parasol in his hand, 
the third had a blue face and bore a sword, and the fourth, who had 
a yellow face, was playing a lute These demons, or gods, says 
Timkofski, were called Yulkursun, Pachibu, Chemidzaii, and 
Nomtosserc. They are believed to have lived ovei 2,500 ^^ears, and 
are 20 fathoms 111 height. They preside over the four regions of 
Mount Sumer, which is ilie idealized ccntie of the universe and the 
supposed abode of guardian angels who preside ovei the temporal 
hippiness of moitals This celestial transendental mountain has 
seven gilded summits, and extends 100,000 versts towards each 
cjiiarter of the globe. 

Having crossed the courtyard, paved with bricks, travelleis 
enter the principal enclosure, where the lamas meet to pray in 
summer, but not in winter, because of the cold Above the wooden 
pillars inside aie standards, drums, and kadaks, or sacred kerchiefs. 
The walls are hung with silk, on winch are represented the noted 
Buddhist saints. Opposite the door are large copper or brass idols 
Near them are seats for the elder lamas, like arm-chairs, with cushions 
covered with yellow satm. Carpets of felt are spread out on the floor 
for the inferior lamas, and everything is kept very neat and tidy. 
Behind the temple is a small building, against the north wail of which 
stands the gilt image of Buddha, A large dish full of butter and millet 
stands before the idol, and beside it are several cups of gilt-copper 
filled with iced water and tea, a dish of millet, and near the table a 
fan of peacock's featheis 

In the temple at Peitzu, where Knlston was entertained to brick 
tea and cakes, there is a great pavilion A service was being held 
in a hail sai rounded to the ceiling by hundreds ot small gilded 
Buddhas in niches, and the monks were chanting m the deep low 
tone which is peculiar to them In another building hard by 
another service was going on accompanied by the clashing of cymbals, 
the beating of drums mounted on long poles, and the blowing of 
silver-mounted copper trumpets, at least 1 5 feet long, which rested 
on wooden supports on the floor There was also a great quantity 
of metal-work altar vessels, human skulls mounted in silver, 
silver basins, bells, etc. (Kidston 12). 

The temple of Ta nir sen is a curious medley of architectural 
styles Its most striking feature is a large artificial mound or hill 
crowned with four square towers The front of this hill is cut away, 
presenting a flat surface on which are displayed three huge clay 
bas-reliefs of Buddhist divinities These, like most Mongol images, 
are Indian in character. 
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The temple itself is in the Tibetan style, rectangular, with a flat 
roof and square windows with simple cross frames The porch and 
several outlying buildings, however, are purely Chinese, with curved 
roofs and gaudily painted woodwork But the most wonderful 
building of all is the great prayer hall, which is shaped and painted 
to represent a gigantic Mongol yurt. It has Tibetan window^s and 
a Chinese pagoda-like lantern using from the centre of the roof, 
wdiere the smoke-hole ought to be 

In addition to all these religious buildings there are yurts, mud 
hovels, and wooden shanties for about 1,000 lamas, hung about 
everywhere m no sort of order and interspersed with huge praying 
wheels under boarded shelters (op. cit 21). 

The inner walls of the temples, especially the big ones, are 
either covered with pa mi mgs or hung with tapestries, and with 
carved and moulded or painted images, portraits of famous Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, benevolent saints, canonized and incarnate 
lamas, and pictures from Jataka stories representing scenes from 
the legends and hle-stones of the founder of their faith, notably 
his early experiences when incarnate m animals, his twelve famous 
acts 111 the different routes and stations of his soul's wandering, 
scenes m heaven and in hell, and others symbolical of the Mystical 
Unity of Pantheism, also dogmatic and metaphysical symbolical 
pictures of the innumerable good qualities of a Buddha 

In a third building, at the farther end of the court, is preserved 
in wooden repositories the famous work called Gandjur, an 
encyclopaedia of Northern Buddhism m 108 volumes, 54 ranged on 
the right side" and 54 on the left side of the temple, each volume 
containing about i ,000 pages N ear the great copper idol is another 
work called the Jen, m sixteen volumes. Both the books are written 
m Tibetan and richly bound The chief priest of this temple was 
a young Khubilghaii living at Urga for his education (op cit 193-6). 

Gilmour speaks of the lamas at a temple he went to as being 
educated men engaged in copying sacred books in letters of gold 
on blue cardboard The Mongols believe that to write out a sacred 
book in black ink brings much merit, to wTite it m red ink brings 
more, and in gold most of all 

In the temples are numbers of gold and silver jewels and other 
ornaments, carpets, banners, scarves, etc. Tibet is the land of banners 
and scarves, and they hang both outside and inside the temples 
There are also bouquets of flowers, ribbons, pyramids, inscriptions, 
etc. The whole interior, including the floor, is a mass of various 
colour, gilding, and rich display, bizarre and crude betimes, but as a 
background to the imposing services, having a wonderful effect and 
IS an astounding contrast to the low stage of civilization reached by 
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tlie Mongols in other matters While the paintings show no know- 
ledge of perspective, and are overladen with allegories and with 
bizarie Indian creation and monstrosities, there is much at times to 
attract the artist, both in colour and execution in these works. The 
skill shown in the mechanical processes of casting, modelling, and 
carving (arts much practised in the larger monasteries of Tibet), is 
really wonderful, and in no way inferior to European woi-k , the 
Nepalese are the most skilled metal workers of all the East (Waddell, 
op cit. 300-1) 

Among the entirely nomadic Mongols and Kalmuks, the temple 
consists of a ^mrt specially used as a home of the Gods, the sacred 
books and the lamps, dishes for offerings, etc The yurt in question 
IS notable tor its size and is made ol white felt, the trunks in which 
the Gods and the other contents are packed are also covered with 
white felt When being removed they are earned on special iwo- 
wheeled carts, also covered with white felt, and drawm by white 
camels. The ^mrt itself is also packed on the back of a white camel ; 
the packing and unpacking is done by lamas Near the actual 
God’s house is another big yurt made of white felt, where the services 
are held Opposite the entrance is the stage or scaffold on which 
are placed the Gods, hung with yellow cloth hangings On both 
sides of the roof there hang silken hangings of the five sacred colours, 
white, red, yelloiv, green, and blue 

Let us now turn from the temples to the monks The Lamaists, 
like the primitive Buddhists, recognize two classes of people who 
take vows answ^ermg to the lay brothers and professed monks of 
the Catholic church The lay brothers are called Upashakas by 
the Hindus They wear a secular dress and are only expected to 
avoid the five great sms and to be more careful about their dress 
and habits than ordinary laymen They use a red girdle as a 
distmgaishmg maik, but do not shave their heads, and can marry 
and live at home in the bosom of their families (op cit. 11, 304). 

Passing on to the consecrated Lamas or Sramanas of the Buddhists. 
A lama begins his life very early He is selected by his parents 
when young, and the dedication is completed by the tonsure of his 
whole head, which constitutes him a lama He is dressed in 
red or yellow, and is then either put in a monastery or in charge 
of some lama living in his own yurt, a sort of tutor If he is put m 
a monastery he is taught the Buddhist faith or medicine by 
the other lamas. In the temples of the first lank, like those 
at Urga and Gumbum in the province of Kansu, near Smmg fu, 
in China, there are separate schools or seminaries for training the 
neophytes. On leaving such a school where the curriculum is long 
and the discipline severe, he is tested by examinations. The young 
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man is first examined to see if he has any physical defects, such as 
being a cripple or stammering, has a contagious disease or fits, or il 
he IS a debtor, a slave, or soldier, or has committed some gross 
offence These details arc all put down. 

Until then he is knov n as a rabbyun, excellent born,'' m Tibetan, 
Shabi Baiidi or Bantc among the Mongols, and Manji among 
Kalmuks respectively, and answers to the Upashaka the Sanscrit 
equivalent (Waddell, 171) 

A “ seminarist " is distinguished by a red sash and is only bound 
to obey the ten precepts pi escribed for the austere life He receives 
a ceremonial scarf, a yellow dress and cap, is shaved all except 
a small tuft, and gets intey aha a bowl for alms, a rosary, and a 
bag lor meal The seminarists are employed m inferior posts m the 
services and helps the fully fledged lamas, answering to acolytes, etc , 
m the Catholic church 

Presently the aspiring seminarist makes a request to a senior 
lama to be admitted to the lowest stage of Lamaism, answering 
to the Diaconate in the Catholic church. It is known as Ge tsTii 
or the Novisiate. On leaving the seminaries where they are subject 
to stringent teaching and examinations, the students become 
Ge tsTils, and are duly ordained as Lamas, 1 e ascetics who have 
taken vows, when the last tuft of hair is refnoved, and, as Waddell 
neatly quotes from Chaucer : " His head was balled and shone 

like any glass." He now abandons his secular name and is given 
a religious one, by which he is afterwards known If he is one oi the 
old nobility he gets an additional title, 1 e Sarat If of a Nagtsang 
family that of Shab dung, if the son of a high official or landowner 
Jedim, and if one of the old gentry or Sha-tigo family Choi je (see 
Waddell, 1 79, note i) This is quite contrary to the democratic theories 
of the older Buddhism At the ordination of a novice a service 
symbolical of his marriage to the church is gone through, in which 
the candidate carries a bundle of incense sticks In many cases they 
do not advance beyond the status of Ge tsTd, 1 e of probationers or 
novices These are generally of inferior birth and ill-educated Like 
the actual Lamas or Gelongs they are, however, ordained by the chief 
lama of the monastery. Some of them live with the Lamas as their 
assistants or deacons, and attend to the religious necessities ol the 
people. At their consecration they engage to obey the 113 
precepts They commit to memory the ordinary prayers in the 
Tibetan language, which they do not often understand. The 
vows they take are not perpetual, and it would appear they can 
forsake the ascetic life and marry In regard to the Ge ts'uls who 
propose to become complete lamas or Gelongs, they, after three 
years, pass out of the preliminary stage, Rig ch'un, and are then 
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entitled to have separate cells. They now enter on a rigid course 
ol instruction and discipline, enlorced if necessary by corporal 
punishment This is chiefly m ritual and dogma, but if they 
have a special aptitude they are also taught certain crafts and 
arts, such as painting, sculpture, etc , and they are further initiated 
into the mysterious rites of their faith Regular examinations 
and public disputations are also held (Waddell, 181-2, 178-84) 
The examinations arc difficult and stringent, and involve the learning 
oft by hcon'l of all the prescribed books (lists of these are given by 
Waddell, tS 2-.|, notes) This shovs what stupendous menioiies 
are leqmrcd, and no wonder that the majority fail to pass at the 
first examination After a course of twelve years the students who 
have passed their examinations are deemed eligible for ordination as 
Gelongs, the minimum age being 20 (ib. 185) Those who remain 
Ge ts’uls are distributed m the small hamlets of 10 to 20 kibilkas 
to attend on the religious needs of the poor people For such duties 
old men are generally chosen, who have neither influence nor means 
to become Gelongs They wear an apron (majak) instead of 
tiousers, and a mantle, shave the head, and at their consecration 
only undertake to obey the 112 rules and commit to memory the 
ordinal y prayeis m the Tibetan language used in the services 
Some of them are also employed m small duties in the temple, 
or in taking care of the statues of the gods or setting out the tables 
when offerings arc made They can forsake the ascetic life if they 
please and many 

The Gelongs are the fully equipped monks, who are competent 
to perform all religious services and have to keep the 253 rules. 
They do not, however, all have the same status 

Those who pass their examinations with exceptional distinction 
receive academic and theological degrees, by which they become 
eligible lor the highest appointments m the order The chief degrees, 
says Waddell, are Gc s’e, coi responding to our B D , and Rabjampa 
or D D. The former must have shown m an open meeting that he 
can translate and completely expound at least ten of the chief 
sacred books Many of them become heads of monasteries not only 
m Tibet, but in Mongolia, India, and China. Others return to their 
own fatherland, while some pursue their studies m the higher Tantras 
to qualify foi the most-coveted post of the Khn pa of the monastery 
of Gah-ldan The other degree of Rabjampa is only obtained after 
a disputation over the wffiole doctrine of the church and faith, 
It confers a diploma enabling the recipient to teach the law publicly, 
and admits him to the highest offices in the church except those 
specially reserved for incarnate lamas ; the recipient also receives 
a special form of hat. Only twelve monasteries in Tibet can give 
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the degree, and it is considered moie honourable than one given by 
the Grand Lama himself (ib 186) 

The titles of Ch'oje and Pancfita arc given by the sovereign 
Grand Lama to special!}^ selected doctors famed lor blameless 
holiness and excellent wisdom. The Rabjampas rank 111 precedence 
with the secular title of 1 aishi, while the Cli^ojes rank with Khuug- 
taishis From the two classes are selected the Kan pos or abbots 
(lb iS 6~7) In every monastery there is a teacher of the law, who 
ranks after the abbot but in the greater monasteries there aic regular 
universities in which the holy books are systematically explained. 
They are divided into different faculties, which besides those relating 
to theology, philosophy, and metaphysics, also include one for 
medicines, and a mystical one for magic and conjuring. Special 
schools for teaching magic exist in some monasteries, where weather 
conjuring and sympathetic pharmacy are taught 

The robes which the monks of the established church and the 
celibate monks of the other sects wear during certain celebrations 
are the three vestments They are of a shape pi escribed in the 
primitive code of ritual, the Vinaya, with the addition of a brocaded 
collared under-vest and trousers. The material of these robes is 
usually woollen cloth, but silk (though against the precepts) is 
sometimes worn by those -who can afiord the expense. 

The colour of certain parts of the dress is yellow or red, according 
to the sect Yellow or saffron colour in Tibet is reserved for the 
clergy of the established church of the Ge-lug-pa sect, and its use by 
others is penal The only instance m which it is permitted is vhen 
a layman is bringing a present to a Ge-lug-pa priest He is then 
allowed to wear during his visit a flat yellow hat like a tam-o'- 
shanter bonnet 

The thiee orthodox Buddhist raiments above mentioned are : — 

1 The lower patched robe, gzan or sanghah, a kind of petticoat 
reaching to the ground m several thick folds The cloth is m several 
largish patches {about twen ty- three) , sewn into seven divisions and 
fastened by a girdle at the waist This pa Lebed robe, wdiich gives the 
idea of the tattered garments of poverty, is stated to have originated 
with Ananda dividing into thirty pieces the rich robe given to 
Buddha by the w^ealthy physician Jivaka, which robe was sewn by 
Ananda into five divisions (Waddell, 290 and note 5 ) 

2 The outer patched robe, named Nam-jaz Antarvarseki The 
cloth IS smiilaiiy cut into very numerous pieces, about 125, which 
are sewn together in twenty-five divisions 

3 The upper shawl, named bLd-gos (Uttazasanghati). Long 
and narrow, 10 to 20 feet long and 2 to 3 feet bioad. It is thrown 
over the left shoulder and passed under the right arm, leaving the 
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right shoulder bare, as in the Indian st^de, but the shoulders and 
chest are covered by an inner vest It is adjusted all round the 
body, covering both shoulders, on entering the houses of laymen 
Over all is thrown a plaited cloak or cape, crescentic in 
shape 

The ordinary lower robe of lamas of all sects is an ample plaited 
petticoat, named S'amTabs "b of a deep garnet-red colour, which 
encircles the figure from the waist to the ankles, and is fastened at 
the waist by a girdle. With this is worn an unsleeved vest, open 
in front like a Chiistian’s deacon’s dalmatic On less cereinomal 
occasions a sleeved waistcoat is used ; and when travelling or 
visiting, the ordinary Tibetan wide-sleeved red gown, gathered at 
the waist by a girdle, is worn and always trousers The sleeves of 
this mantle are broad and long, and in hot weather, or on occasions 
where greater freedom is wanted, or the priest has to administer with 
bare arms, the arms arc withdrawn from the sleeves, which latter 
then hang loose 

A sash is also usually worn, several yards long and about 3 inches 
broad, thrown over the left shoulder, across the breast, tied in 
a bow over the right hip, and the remainder swung round the body. 
Thus, says Waddell, it will be seen that lamas of every sect, the 
established church included, orclmnnly wear red robes, and it is the 
colour of the girdles (sKe’rag) and the shape and colour of the hats 
which are the chief distinctive badges of the yellow sect (op. cit 201 
and 202). While this is the costume worn by the ordinary monks, 
that of the higher lamas and most of the richer ones is made of the 
finest woven stuff, called Phrug by the Tibetans, or Tin, 1 e 
embroidered silks woven with threads of gold overlaid with pearls 
and other rich jewels and witli gold ornaments Koeppen, perhaps, 
with a sly allusion to other latitudes, compares this pomp with 
the homely surioimdings and simple tastes of the glorified mendicant 
who founded the order 

The boots worn by the lamas when travelling or in the open air 
are of stiff red and parti-coloured felt, with soles of hide or yak- 
hair. The practice prescribed by the Buddhist Rule and practised 
by the ascetics in India of going bare foot is not possible m such 
a climate as Tibet or Mongolia. In the services the monks, including 
the great dignitaries, generally go barefoot 

From the girdle hangs, m addition to the holy-^water bottle, 
a pen case, purse, bag with condiments, dice, etc , and sometimes 
a rosary (when it is not m use or worn on the neck or wrists) , and the 
amulet box In the upper flap of the coat, forming a breast-pocket,, 
are thrust the prayer-wheel, drmking-cup, booklets, charms, etc. 
The holy vrater-bottle (Ch’ab-lug), which hangs from the leftside of 
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the girdle, is fringed by a flap of cloth coloured red or j^eilow, 
according to the sect. 

The wooden alms-dish which every lama carries about with him, 
and which contains about a quart and is meant to hold his food vvdien 
eating, is no longer used to collect alms m, and is earned about 
in the girdle or the sleeve Most of the monks also carry a small 
bottle with water with which they sprinkle their hands after meals, 
thus making a pretence of washing (ib 270 and 271). 

Two other objects are the constant companions of the higher 
lamas, namely, the sceptre and the small bell. The sceptre, 
called dorje, otherwise known as the Vajra or thunder-bolt, was the 
weapon of the Indian storm god. It is considered the symbol of 
strength It is shaped like a kind of spindle or double bobbin, which 
is most slender in the middle w^here it is held and enlarges on either 
side into a kind of egg-shape or ball It ends in a point at each end. 
The lamas have this with them in all the ceremonies, and in saying 
their prayers, holding it between the fingers and swinging it to and 
fro, laying it dowm and taking it up again The most famous 
specimen of the dorje is kept in the monastery of Serra, near Lhasa, 
and IS said to have belonged to Buddha himself, and to have been 
sent to its present resting-place by him miraculously through the 
air. At the great annual feast it is earned in procession from 
Serra to Potala The Dalai Lama does obeisance to it, and it is 
worshipped by many thousand pilgrims Notwithstanding the 
legend and statement, it is most probably not of Buddhist origin, 
and has been imported into Northern Buddhism from the Tantras. 
It was adopted into Yellow Lamaism from the Red Lamas. It 
must not be confounded with the true sceptie or decorated staff 
with which the Grand Lama and the Kubilghans bless the people. 

The small bell used m the services is waved about or rung during 
the singing or when prayers begin or end. It is covered with mystical 
signs and religious formulm (ib 273) The Shivaist trident is only 
found m tlie hands of the Red Lamas 

The rosary is a very essential part of a lama's dress. It was 
apparently unknown to early Buddhism, and came m with the later 
Tantnc development of using magical spells and repeated formulas. 
The use has attained its highest development in Japan. All over 
'1 ibet it IS found everjwvherc, and is held in the hand of the patron 
God of the country, Clia-ri-si Sanscrit Avalokitesvara Laymen also 
have them, and use them betimes like the sliding balls of the Chinese 
for calculating , the beads on the right of the central one registering 
units, those on the left tens The Tibetan name for a rosary is 
pren-ba, or string of beads, of which it contains 108 of uniform size. 
The number was probably derived from the Hindus, for the 
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worshippers of Vishnu also use a rosary with loS beads In 
Burma the footpimts of Buddha sometimes coiitaui io8 divisions. 
The two ends of the string, bcfoie being knotted, are passed through 
three extra beads, called rdog hlsiii, the central one being the largest. 
They symbolize the three holv ones, the biggest representing Buddha 
and the two others Dhaima (the Word) and Sangha (the Church), 

Attached to the beads are a pair ol strings of ten small metallic 
discs as counters, one terminated b}^ a miniature dorje or thunder- 
bolt of Indra, and the other a small bell The counters are generally 
of silver inlaid with turquoise 

The average number oi daily lepetitions of the rosary for a young 
lama is 5,000. Old women aie especially assiduous, and Waddell 
quotes the case of an old friend of Lis who had repeated the spell 
of his tutelary deity alone over 2,000,000 times He says it is not 
uncommon to find lo.saiies so worn an ay by the friction of much 
handling that originally globular beads have become cylindrical. 
Attached to the rosary ore small odds and ends, such as metal tooth- 
picks, tweezers, small keys, etc. 

The materials of which the beads are made vary in costliness 
with the wealth of the wearer. An abbot of a large monastery has 
one of pearl, piecioiis stones, or gold. Turner says the Tashi 
Grand Lama has rosaries of pearls, emeralds, sapphires, coral, amber, 
crystal, and lapis lazuli. The material of most rosaries varies with 
the sect or the particular deity to which worship is to be paid. The 
yellow rosar}" is the special one of the Gelugpa or Yellow Lamaists, 
and its beads are made oi yeliow wood, supposed to come from the 
pepul, or sacred fig-tree This torm is of two kinds, one of spherical 
beads and the other ot discs ot the size ot a sixpence. The rosary of 
the red sect is made of the seeds of a tree which grows in the out- 
ward Himalayas This foim is also used by the yellow sect when 
worshipping the fiercer deities. The white conch-shell rosary, made 
of cyiindiical perforated discs of the shell, is specially used in 
the worship of Avalokita The plain crystal one is also used in 
the same worship The red sandal beads are only used in the 
worship of the fierce god, Tam dhn, a famous patron of Lamaism. 
The coral rosary is used m the worship of the same god and of 
Padma Sambhava. Being expensive, red beads of glass are 
often substituted for it. The counters or big beads used 
with it are generally made of turquoise or blue glass. The 
rosary made of discs of human skull is used m the worship of 
Vajra-bhairava, the slayer of the King of the Dead. The elephant 
rosary, said to be made of concretions from the head and stomach 
of an elephant, is used in the worship of Yama. The Raksha rosary 
IS formed of the large brown warty seeds of the Eh^ocarpus 
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Jamtnts and is specially used b}?' the Nin ma or red lamas in the 
worship of the fierce deities. It is also used by the Bonpa sect, and 
is identical with one used by Hindus in worshipping Rudra. 

The so-called Nanga pani rosary consists of glossy jet-black nuts 
the size of a hazel, but of the shape of a small horse-chestnut, seeds 
of the Lun tan-tree which grows m the sub-tropical forests of the 
south-east Himalayas They are emblematic of the eyes of the 
garuda bird, a henchman of Vajsrapani, the god of wealth That 
of snake- vertebrae is only used by sorcerers in necromancy and 
divination. The string contains about fifty vertebrae. This only 
professes to be a selection from the longer list of rosaries given by 
Waddell 

The rosaries also vary with the complexion of the god being 
worshipped Thus a turquoise rosary is sometimes used m 
worshipping the popular god dara, who is of a bliiish-green com- 
plexion ; a red rosary with the red Tara Tamdin, a yellow with yellow 
Manjiisri ; and \^aisravan, who is of a golden yellow colour, is 
worshipped with an amber rosaiy. The rosaries of the laity are 
composed of any sort of bead, according to the lack of wealth of the 
owner, and are usually of glass beads of various colours, interspersed 
with coral, amber, turquoise, etc (op cit 208-9). 

Having described the individual monks and their surroundings, 
we will now turn to their collective life 111 the monasteries. 

During the ceremonies the greater lamas wear a cap round which 
are five points bearing the images of the five Dhyana Buddhas, and 
the abbots wear such a cap at their msta 11 a lion In ordinary life 
these great men w-ear a bioad -bn mined hat not unlike those of a 
Roman cardinal 

The principal change in the landscape of Mongolia induced b}/- 
the Lamaist conversion has been the planting of gi eat communities 
of monks in permanent monastenes, which, 111 some cases, have 
b2Come the nuclei of tovms and oi settlements of Chinese emigrants. 
The buildings are made, as a rule, of brick, but sometimes of timber 
and are compounds of Chinese and Tibetan styles. 

The ritual and discipline of the Mongol Lamassenes is virtually the 
same as that of their Tibetan prototypes, about which we have more 
detailed descriptions As Waddell says, the monks are practically 
divided into what may be called the spiritual and the temporal. 
The more intelligent are relieved of the drudgery ol worldly work, 
and devote themselves to ntual and meditation The others labour 
diligently on field and farm, or trade for the benefit of the 
monastery, or they collect the rents and travel from village to 
village, begging for their parent monastery, or as tailors, cobblers, 
printers, etc Others, again, of the more intellectual class are 
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engaged as astrologers in casting horoscopes, as printers, or as 
image-makeis, etc 

The community is. m fact, an ideal one, as pictured to himself 
by the great Pope Gregory, which I have described in another 
work {Life of St Gregory). He also would have liked the whole 
world to be a community nursed and cherished by monks and friars 
presided over by himself The digmt}^ and deference conceded to 
every lama contrasting with the everlasting toil of the ordinary 
nomade are great attractions No vmnder there is a general rush 
to become lamas, and that every father wishes to have one son 
a lama, just as ever3^ Irish peasant likes to have a son a priest 
No wonder that probably quite one-half of the male adults in the 
country have become monks, and that the country has been 
correspondingly impoverished 

The Lamaist monasteries are portentous establishments, and 
elaborately organized, like the larger Benedictine ones, sometimes 
containing as many as 10,000 monks. The head of the larger ones is 
either an incaiiiate lama (K’u-s’o, or T'ul-ku, or m Mongolian 
Khubilghan, or an installed Abbot, Kapupo, Sanscrit Upadhdhaya), 
who IS generally elected or sanctioned b}^ the Grand Lama. 

Undei him are (i) the professor or master (Lob pon), who pro- 
claims the law and conducts the lessons of the brethren ; (2) the 
treasurer and cashier ; (3) the steward , (4) the provost marshal, 
who IS often duplicated He maintains order and is assisted by 
two orderlies, and answer to the proctors with their bull-dogs at 
Oxford , (5) the principal celebrant leader of the choir or precentor, 
the sacristan, the water-carrier, and tea waiters Beside these are 
the secretaries, cooks, chamberlain, the entertainer of guests, the 
accountants, the bearer of the benedictory^ emblem, tax collectors, 
medical monks, painters, merchant-monks, exorcists, etc 
(Waddell, 18S) 

The great monastery of Depung, with its 7,000 monks, is divided 
mto four colleges, each with its own abbot The monks are 
distributed according to their nationalities and provinces, each 
having a separate mess or a club The great hall is common to 
the whole monastery Each club is managed by two lamas, the 
elder of whom takes charge of the temple attached to the club and 
teaches the people how to make offerings The ymunger one acts as 
storekeeper These two officers are changed every" y^ear If the 
pupils misbehave, the masters also are punished 

There is a special staff of officials to look after the assembly" hall, 
a great celebrant, who leads the chant, two provosts, with their 
orderlies to keep order, two Ch*ah~nls go round the benches giving 
w"ater to the monks to rinse out their mouths after reciting the 
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mantras (as in the Hindu ntes of ceremonial purity) A special 
lama fixes the time for congregation and the general tea. 

Early m the morning a junior pupil chants the Chhos-shad from the 
top of the temple. Then each of the clubs beat their stone bells to 
awaken the occupants, who rise and wash and dress They put on 
their copes and carry their yellow hats over their shoulders, and take 
a cup and bag for wheaten flour Some bow down in the court, others 
circumambulate the temple and others the temple of Manjusri. 
About one o’clock the Alig rise ma chants the dmig rise ma in a loud 
voice, when all the pupils assemble near the two doors, and having 
put on their yellow hats join m the chant. Then after an interval the 
door IS opened and all enter m their proper order and take their 
seat according to their rank in their club The yellow hat is thrown 
over the left shoulder, and the cups and bags are placed under the 
knees, and all sit facing to the front. 

After repeating the refuge formula, headed by the chief celebrant, 
the younger provost puts on his yellow hat, and with an iron rod 
strikes a pillar with it once, on which all the students go into the 
refectory, where tea is distributed to each in series, each one getting 
three cups full. They then resume their seats and continue the cele- 
bration. While drinking tea, which has been piesented by someone, 
ail the pupils sit silent, a carpet is spread, and the elder provost on a 
seat in its midst, then steps forward, bows three times, and thanks the 
donor, and then asks for blessings on the extension of Buddhism, 
long life for the two Grand Lamas, and peace among the brethren , 
that the lains may descend in due season, and the crops and cattle 
prosper, that diseases among men and cattle ma}'' decrease, and life 
be long with good luck 

A lecture is then given, m which the rules of etiquette for the 
pupils aie laid down, and how they are to walk and conduct them- 
selves at meetings, and if any one has infringed the rules of discipline 
he is then duly punished 

The general tea (manja) is given three times a day from the stock 
presented by the Chinese Emperor (amounting to half a million 
bricks) on the i6th, 25th, and last day of the month; the governor 
of the Gall Idan palace also gives a general tea and soup. Many others 
also offer presents of tea. The size of the tea boilers of the larger 
monasteries is said to be enormous, as may be imagined, for several 
thousands have to be supplied The cauldron in the great Lhasa 
Cathedral is calculated to hold about 1,200 gallons. 

A very stringent discipline is exercised on offenders, and the 
usual punishment is the bastinado which is inflicted by the lictors 
The number of strokes vanes: 50 for a small offence, 100 for 
a middling one, and 1 50 for a great one. Murder, theft, and habitual 
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mtemperance are treated with great beventy The ofieiider is taken 
outside the temple, lus feet iablened with ropes, aiid two men beat 
Mm about 1,000 times, after which he is diawn b} a rope outside 
the boundary -wall and abandoned ^Waddell, 19-2) 

The diet oi the lamas is the oidinary Spartan faie of the country, 
consisting mainly of wheat, barley, or buckwheat, and of iice, miik, 
butter, soup, tea, -and meat The only flesh-meat allowed is the 
flesh of sheep, goats, and yaks, hsh and fowl arc prohibited The 
fully ordained monks, the Gelongs, aic supposed to eat abstcmioiislv 
and abstain totally from meat , but even the Grand Lama of 
Taslii Chun po appears to eat flesh food betimes {IMgle in ^vlarkham, 
p. 100) Neither the monks of the established Church nor the holier 
lamas of the other sects may drink any spiritous liquor, but they 
ofier it in libations to the devils ("W addeli, op cit. 225) 

It will not be uninteresting to describe the life and occupation 
of the lamas apart from the greater role they play at the festivals 
and the more elaborate services I shall here again rely very largely 
on WaddelTs admirable monograph 
The daily routine of a lama differs somewhat according to 
whether he is living m a monastery, as a village priest apart from his 
cloister, or as a hermit As with occidental monks and friars, a 
considerable proportion of the lamas have trades and handicrafts, 
labouring diligently in the field, farm, and in the iow^er valleys in 
the forest; but scarcely ever is a Lama a professed mendicant 
monk, like his prototype, the Indian bhikskii of old 

The routine in the convents of the established church is seen at 
its best in the Grand Lama’s private monastery or cliapei-royal of 
Nam-gyal, on Mount Potaia, near Lhasa “ I am indebted, says 
Waddell, to one of the monks of that monastery for the following 
detailed account of the practice followed there 

Immediately on waking the monk must rise from his couch, 
though it be midnight, and bow thrice before the altar in his cell, 
saying with full and distinct enunciation . “ O Guide of great pity? 
hear me ^ O merciful Guide, enable me to keep the 253 rules, 
including abstinence from secular singing, dancing, and music, and 
from thoughts of worldly wealth, eating luxuriously, or taking that 
which has not been given, etc ” 

Then follows this prayer * “ O Buddhas and Bodhisats of the ten 
directions,' hear my humble prayer I am a pure-minded monk, 
and my earnest desire is to devote myself towards benefiting what- 
ever has life , and having consecrated my body and wealth to 
virtue, I vow that my chief aim will be to benefit all living things.” 

Then is repeated seven times the following mantra from the Sutra 
on ** the wheel-biessmg for the animals' universe ” : Om I Sambhara, 
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Sammaha jaha Ipjm ’ " followed also sevepx times by anotlier spell. 
This IS succeeded by a spell which (if the monk thrice repeats and 
spits on the sole ol his foot) secures that all live animals which die 
under his feet during that day will be born as Gods in the paradise 
of Great God Indra Having done this worship the monk may retire 
again to sleep it the night is not far advanced If, however, the 
dawn is near he must not sleep, but employ the interval in repeating 
several mantras or forms of prayer until the bell rings for Hie first 
assembly 

The first assembly or matins, called “the early gathering'' 
{sna-tsogs), is held before sunrise The gi'eat bell rings and awakens 
everyone hitherto slumbering, and it is soon followed by the great 
conch-shell trumpet-call, on wdnch signal the monks adjust their 
dress and go outside thcir cell or doimitory to the lavatory, stone- 
flag, or pavement for ablution Standing on the stones, and before 
washing, each monk chants another mantra, and mentally conceives 
that all his sms, as w^ell as the impurities of his body, are being 
wasshed awa}^ Then with water brought m copper vessels, and with 
a pinch of saline earth as soap, they perform ablutions usually of 
a very paitial kind After ablution each monk repeats, rosary in 
hand, the mantra of Ins favourite deity (usually Manjusn or Tara), 
or his tutelary fiend, as many times as possible 

On the second bla^t of the conch-shell, about fifteen minutes 
after the hist, all the fully ordained monks bow down before the 
door of the temple, while the novices bow upon the outer pa-ved 
court Ail then enter the temple and take their places according 
to their grade, the ^mungest being nearest the door, and during the 
ingress the provost-marshal stands rod m band beside the entrance. 

The monks seat themselves in rows, each on his own mat, cross- 
legged, in Buddha-fashion, and taking care not to allow their feet 
to project or their upper vestments to touch the mat They thus sit 
111 solemn silence, facing straight to the front The slightest breach 
of these rules is promptly punished by the rod of the provost- 
marshal, or in the case of the novices by the cleiical sacristan. 

At the third blast of the conch-trumpet the following services are 
chanted * “ invoking the blessing of eloquence," “ the refuge- 

formula," and Tsong Khapa’s ritual of lha-hfgya-wa ; after which 
tea is served ; before it is drunk the presiding lama says a grace 
m which all join 

A lama always says grace before and after taking food or drink 
Most of the graces are mingled with demonolatry, but qualified by 
universal charity, and, as Waddell sa3^s, throw some light on the 
later Mahay ana ritual of Indian Buddhism, from which they are 
said to have been borrowed. Before drinking, the lamas, like the 
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ancient Romans, pour out sonic o£ the beverage# as a libation to 
their Lares and other gods In the giace, olferings aie made to the 
different gods, all spiuts good and bad aic reniembeied, the Jmas, 
the Dhyani Buddhas and Bodlu^attvas, the Gica t Lama , the tutelai y 
genu and defen<lci> ol the tail In One piece is given to the powerful 
demon lord, one to the tl\e huiidied brotheis and sisleis, etc , etc 
The offering is made on accomu of past favour^, and In the hope that 
all living bcmgs may become holy and atlaiii the rank of the most 
perfect Buddha lord (Waddell, 2ic>) When llesh-mcat is m the diet 
in order to cleanse themselves from the sin oi slaughter, a vSpecial 
grace is said in v hich the hope is expressed that edi the animals then 
eaten ma^^ iclurn to heaven, etc , etc. 

xkfter the tea-refreshment the toliowing scimccs arc pci formed : 
The Great Compassionalox's liturgy, the praise of the disciples or 
Sthaviras, the offering of the magic circle or mandala (tlic great 
circle is not offered cvciy da}) the “ You and the 

worship of the awful Bhairava, oi otlier tiiielai}, such as Sandus, 
Dem-ch’og, oi Tara (ib 21 {>) As these laltci liturgies aic very long 
they are interrupted for further tca-i efreshment At this stage, that 
is, in the mteival between tlie fir^t and second poi lions of the 
tuteiaiy's worship, is said any saceidotal service needed on account 
of the laity, such as masses for the sick 01 for the soul of a deceased 
person. In the latter case it is public Iv announced that a person 
named so-and-so died on such a date, and tliat ins relatives have 
given tea and such and such pic-,enls, in kind or monc}^ to the lamas 
for masses Then the lamas recite the service for sending liic soul to 
the western paradise It ihe ^eivice is tor the lecovcry of a sick 
person, they will do the Ku run ceiemony The tutelary's sei vice 
is then resumed, and on its conclusion tea and soup are seived Then 
IS chanted the S’ es-rab sTiin-po, after wdiich the assembly closes, 
and the monks file out singly, first from the extreme right bench, 
then the extreme left, the youngest going first and the seniors and the 
reincarnated saintly lamas last of all 

The monks now retire to their ceils, where they do their private 
devotions, and offer food to their own tutelary deities. They mark 
the time to be occupied by particular devotional exercises by twirling 
With the finger and thumb their table-prayer-wheei, the exercise 
lasting while it spins. 

The orisons are chanted to the clamour of noisy instruments 
whenever the sun's disc is first seen in the morning. Then the hat is 
doffed, and the monk, facing the sun and uplifting his right hand 
to a saluting posture, chants : '' It has arisen ? It has arisen ! The 
sun of happiness has arisen I The goddess Marici has arisen 1 Om- 
Manctnam Svaha ! " On repeating this mantra of Marici seven 
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times tlie suppliant continues : Whenever I recall your name I am 
protected from all fear I pray for the attainment of the great 
stainless bliss I salute you, O goddess Marici Bless me, and fulfil 
my desires. Protect me, O goddess, from all the eight fears of foes, 
robbers, wild beasts, snakes and poisons, weapons, fire-water, and 
high piecipices ” 

The second assembly, called the After-heat (Psa-gtm), is held 
about 9 a.m , when the sun's heat begins to be felt On the first 
blast of the conch all retire to the latrines. At the second blast 
all gather on the pavement, or, if raining, withdraw to a covered court 
to read, etc. At the third blast — about fifteen minutes after the 
second — all reassemble m the temple and perform the service of 
inviting the religious guardian-fiends During tins service tea is 
thrice served, and on its conclusion the monks all leave the temple. 
The younger ones now pore over their lessons, and receive 
instructions from their teachers 

The third assembly, called Noontide ”, is held at noon On the 
first blast of the conch all prepare for the sitting. At the second they 
assemble on the pavement, and at the third they enter and perform 
the worship of ” bS’ags-pa ” and ” bSkanwa ”, during which tea is 
served thrice, and then the meeting dissolves 

Each monk now retires to his cell or room, and discarding his 
boots, offers sacrifice to his favourite deities, arranges the first 
part of the nce-offering with scrupulous cleanliness, imprcssmg it 
with the four marks and surrounding it with four pieces bearing the 
impress of the four fingers Alter this he lecites the ” Praise of the 
three holy ones ” Then lay servants bring a meal to the cells, 
consisting of tea, meat, and pak (a cake made of wheat or tsam-pa) . 
Of this food some must be left as a gift to the hungry manest Hariti 
and her sons The fragments for this purpose are carefully collected 
by the servants and thiown outside the temple buildings, where they 
are consumed by dogs and birds The monks are now free to 
perform any personal business which they have to do (ib 219). 

The fourth assembly, called ” First (after-) noon tea ” idgun 
ja-dang~po), is held about 3pm The monks, summoned by three 
blasts of the conch, perform a service some>vhat similar to that at 
the third assembly, and offer cakes and praises to the gods and divine 
defenders, during which tea is thrice seived, and the assembly there- 
upon dissolves Then the junior monks revise their lessons, and 
the pdr-pci, or middle-grade monks, are instructed m rhetoric and 111 
sounding the cymbals and horns. Occasionally public discussions, 
as already described, aie held on set themes to stimulate theological 
proficiency 

The fifth assembly or vesper, called ” The Second after-noon 
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tea IS held about 7 p m The conch, as before, -calls the monks 
thrice to the temple, where the worship of Tang-rak and iheprayeis 
of glory {bkra-sh'is) are chanted, during which tea is given thrice, 
and the a.ssembly dissolves After this the monks return to their 
rooms till the second night-bell sounds, when the junior monks repeat 
from memory before their teachers certain scriptures and other 
texts , and at the third bell all retire to their cells to sleep 

The monotonous recitation of formulae and spells, answering to the 
tedious Paternosters and Ave Marias of the Roman ritual, takes up 
a large part of the leisure time of the monks Sometimes a formula 
IS repeated 5,000 times in one day. 

In regard to the daily services in the greater monasteries the 
French traveller Hue has a picturesque account. He says . They 
are held three times a day —at sunrise, midday, and sunset When 
the Grand Lama arrives, a Lama appointed for the purpose stands 
before the great entrance to the temple and blows with all the power 
he can command into a large, massive turbinated shell, turning to the 
four cardinal points successively The noise is such that it can be 
heard at the distance of a league, and on hearing it the Lamas 
from all sides repair to the temple Each one puts on his mantle 
and ceremonial head-covering and repairs to the great interior 
court Presently the trumpet sounds for the third time, the great 
door is thrown open, and ' the living ' Buddha enters the temple 
and seats himself on the altar , on one side of him are planted two 
seals having cushions, one on the right for the abbot and another 
on the left for the vice-abbot or pi tor Thereupon all the Lamas, 
leaving their red boots in the vestibule, advance bare-foot and in 
silence and adore the living Buddha with their prostrations and 
then seat themselves on the cushions ranged in rows one behind 
the oilier, according to their rank, sitting down with their legs 
crossed and their faces turned towards the clioir When the 
master of the ceremonies has given the signal by ringing a bell, 
each one murmurs in a low tone some preliminary phrases, and then 
repeats the prayers according to the rubrics After this comes 
a moment ol complete silence Again the bell rings, and thereupon 
begins a contrapuntal recitation of a literary form, each side of 
the choir in turn, intoning verse by verse ui a grave melodious tone. 
At certain fixed intervals the murmuring bursts out into a flood of 
sound A confused medly of noise is then made by bells, cymbals, 
tambourines, shell trumpets, and others made of metal, each 
musician playing with furious zeal and energy '' {Hue's Travels, 
French cd. i, 129) 

In regard to the quality of the music among the lamas there is 
a great difference of opinion among travellers. Some have a good 
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word for it, but ixiost describe it as an inharmonious chaos of sounds. 
The pimcipal musical instruments are (i) trumpets or horns, 
made of a big shell Tnloniwn variegahim called Ihav dung, or white 
trumpet, by the Tibetans ; (2) the long trumpets, made of copper 
and brass, over a fathom long, formed of three pieces, called Buiali 
by the Mongols. Their sound is very like that of a trombone, and they 
are so heavy that when they do not have their end on the ground, or 
in processions, they have to be supported , (3) the sacred drums 
Chosz rNga, or great fiat drum, an ell m diameter, beaten with a 
wooden clapper cuived like a swan’s neck and making a noise like 
thunder ; (4) a great clanging plate, says Koeppen, like “ our 

Janissary musick ”, smaller ones of the same type, and cornets 01 
horns made from the marrow bones of a man or from an 
elephant’s tusk, of wood, copper, etc. Besides these are small 
bells, Chinese gongs, etc , and also the small rattle used by the 
conductor who directs the band (Koeppen li, 306). 

The service among the Mongols is performed in the Tibetan 
language, which is frequently not understood by the Lamas The 
religious books were originally written in Tibetan. Many are 
now translated into Mongol, but the great bulk are still untrans- 
lated, and notably the great work known as the Kang-gyur, which 
consists of 108 volumes It is a kind of encyclopasdia, and includes 
not only religious but also mathematical, astronomical, and 
historical works 

Among the northern Buddhists the Tibetan language has very 
much the same place which Latin has among the Roman Catholics. 
It IS the recognized language of the ritual m the services. This is so 
also in Mongolia and m the Lamaist monasteries of China and 
Manchuria, and is doubtless to secure that a knowledge of the 
contents of the sacred books may be spread among the Mongols, etc. 
One lama monastery only, the Mahakala Sumna at Peking, 
has the privilege to have the services in Mongolian Among 
the Russian Kalmuks, however, the prayers and litanies are 
also said m Mongol The sacred bovoks have been franslated 
into Chinese, Manchu, and Mongolian, but m the last appeal on 
critical questions recourse is always had to Tibetan. The knowledge 
of Tibetan speech and writing among the Mongolian Lamas is 
obligatory, and outside of Tibet this is often the only subject of 
study among the Mongols and the Kalmuks This knowledge is 
not very deep, and it is deemed sufficient if the Lamas can recite 
the customary prayer and read the words without understanding 
them This is like the theory among some Roman Catholics that 
It IS enough if the piiest understands the prayers he is reciting 
Going still further the Lamas hold that even the priest need not 
understand them since God will do so. 
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The contents of the sacred books among the*southern Lamas 
are divided into three classes— the sutras, the venayas, and the 
abidharmas In Tibet there are two additional ones dealing 
respectively with medicine and magic and witchery ; the last is 
generally associated with the faculty of philosophy and meta- 
physics. Hue says the students at the monastery of Kumbuck m 
Sifan were divided into four faculties That of mysticism, Pradschna, 
Paramita sutra , that of the Liturgy and ceremonies of Venunaya ; 
that of medicine, dealing with 440 maladies of the human body, 
botanical medicine and the pharmacopoeia , and the faculty of 
prayers (sutras) (Koeppen, vol 11, 289) 

Every Lama must belong to some faculty, and his rank in the 
monastery depends on that of the subiect he professes to teach 
When the bell rings or the horn blows the teacher must find himself 
in the appointed room and give his reading there, then proceed to 
give explanations At the end of the session a disputation takes 
place The whole course takes twelve years ; a second one takes 
place at the end of the course before the high Lama of the Monastery, 
in which the student has to meet a skilled person m dispute 

The lamas, says Timkofski, who had no employment, often 
came to see me. I asked them to read some words written m 
Mongol, but they were scarcely able to make them out ; the dzanghm 
of our station, on the other hand, read them fluently. His position, 
of course, necessitated his doing so, while the lamas merely content 
themselves with reading the Kang-gyur, of which they only know 
the letters without comprehending the meaning (op cit 38) 

The lamas in a monastery do not all have the same status or the 
same duties Some of them hold a superior rank, and answer to our 
professois or high teachers, or fill the exalted position of Abbot of 
a monastery The highest is known as the Khanpo, and is ordained 
by a Khutuktu, or reincarnate lama. In the temple he sits on a throne 
and wears a small four-cornered shawl, without folds, called Tognua, 
and a huge pointed yellow hat or mitre. The representative of the 
Dalai Lama at Peking is generally a Khanpo It was to this class 
that the name lama (i e guru or mastei) was originally applied It is 
only the larger cloisters that have a Khanpo, who has the light to 
supervise the smaller affiliated monasteries and temples To certain 
lamas, again, in the temples are assigned special duties and they 
have special tables 

Beside the people who are engaged m the fixed duties of the temple 
and the monastery, there live m them many, sometimes a hundred, 
and even a thousand, lamas who have nothing to do but pray, and 
look after the gifts of the pilgrims There are others who receive 
consecration from their elders, but go to no school and cannot either 
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read or write They weai a red dress and are styled lamas^ which 
gives them a right to the devotion of the nomads They must 
not be mistaken, however, for the Lamas of the lied Sect All 
lamas are professedly celibates, but that particular vow which 
monks and celibate priests in the West have found most irksome and 
difficult to keep sits very lightly on them, and as they live very idle 
lives there is very widespread immorality 

Tbis being the life of a lama in the monasteries, let us turn to the 
career of a village priest 

Immediately on waking he must rise from his couch, even though 
it be midnight, and commence to chant the Mt riah fgyud hshul, 
which contains the instructions of his special preceptor. Then 
comes a prayer for such benefits of a temporal nature as he desires. 
He then adopts the meditative posture of the seven attitudes, and 
thus gets nd by physical means of the three original sins. He then 
coerces his tutelary demon into conferring on him his fiendish guise, 
and chants the four magical formulae The mild deity in this worship 
is called the Placid One, the demon '' the Repulsive one The 
demoniacal form must be recited the full number of times which 
the lama bound himself to do by vow before his superior tutor, 
namely, one hundred, one thousand, or ten thousand daily. Those 
not bound by such a vow repeat the formula as often as they con- 
veniently can. Having done this he may go to sleep again, if the 
night be not far advanced If dawn is near he must not go to sleep, 
but employ the time m several sorts of prayer 

" At dawn he must wash his face and rinse his mouth and do the 
worship above noted, should he not already have done so He must 
then prepare sacred food for the six soits of beings [ngs strug gigtorma) 
and send it to tantalized ghosts Then offer incense, butter, and wine 
oblations Incense is offered to the good spirits ; first to the 
chief god and the lama , next to the so-called ‘ King ' gods, and 
thirdly to the mountain gods, Kancliinjmga , then offerings to the 
spirits of the caves, who have guarded and still guard the hidden 
revelations therein deposited, ‘the enemy god of battle,’ the country 
gods, the local demon gods, and the eight classes of deities The 
butter offering is only made to the most malignant of the demons. 

" Breakfast is then taken, consisting of weak soup, followed by 
tea and parched grains Then any special work which has to be 
done is attended to, failing which some taniric or other service is 
chanted, and if any Temple or Caitjm is at hand he must circum- 
ambulate it with a prayer-wheel revolving in his hand and 
chanting mantras. Then any priestly service required by the 
villages should be done. About 2 p m a meal of nee is taken, 
followed by beer or tea About 6, after a preliminary chanted 
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foimula, tlie sacrificial service is recited with bell^and small drums, 
followed an invocation to the hosts of lama tiitclaries and the 
supernatural defenders ot the faith. Between 9 and 10 the weary 
lama retires to bed {ib 221-3) 

Buddhism/’ says \\'addelh “ has, like other systems, its hermits, 
who, like John the Baptist, retired to the wilderness In India this 
retirement is in the rainy season, when travelling is difficult and 
unhealthy, and is part of the routine of a devout Buddhist monk. 
Tseng Khapa enforced it on his monks, but it has fallen into 
abeyance among them Theoretically it is part of the training of 
every 3’oiing lama to spend a period of three years and three 
months in a hermitage to accustom him to ascetic rites It is 
seldom practised now, however, and then only for three months 
and thiee days During the retiiement the lama repeats the spell 
of his tutelary deity an incredible number of times. The Mula- 
yoga sngon gro complete in all its four sections must be repeated 
100,000 times. In chanting the refuge formula portion he must 
prostrate himself to the ground 100,000 times. The repetition of 
the Ytge brgya pa itself takes about two months ; besides this, 
other voluminous services must be recited. Those who permanently 
adopt the hermit-life are called the packed-np ones, and those of 
highest rank the great recluses ” (Waddell, 223-4 ) 

In addition to the lama monks lama nuns are also recog- 
nized They submit to the rules of an austere life, and are con- 
secrated, and allowed to wear a yellow robe with a red scarf. One old 
lady ot the household mentioned by Gilinour had her head shaved as 
clean as that ot a lama, and the custom, he says, is that when a 
woman reaches 50 she must shave oft all her hair, and become the 
lamily priest, to the extent of burning the necessary incense and 
worshipping daily at the ^^implc shrine of the Buddha ; a widow 
under 50 must do the same These nuns are called chabkhautza m 
Mongol and obuchiritze in Kalmuk 

In one thing the Lamaist puesthood arc m marked contrast with 
the order as originally designed by Buddha, and m which the change 
resembled that which took place in Christianity. Buddha was 
professedly a mendicant monk or friar, and he provided an order 
ot mendicants who were to live by alms and to pursue a life of 
simplicity and poverty. His was no order of priests, but of rigid 
ascetics The ideal lasted a long time in India, but there, as else- 
where, the too ample means supplied by the faithful induced an 
accumulation of wealth in the monasteries The lamas, again, 
charge very high fees for the exercise of their functions, which 
are being called for daily, or even hourly They are the only 
authorized persons to offer prayers, which are recited at the birth 
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of a child, at its baptism and drawing of its horoscope, and at lis 
marriage, its death-bed and its funeral, and beyond that, for it is the 
lamas who offer prayers for the dead Every monastery oi any size 
also has its medical faculty, its astrologers, soothsayers, and exorcists, 
to secure by magic and hocus pocus the health, good fortune, and 
happiness of the suffering, for ail which good things a large price is 
exacted With the increase of wealth came the introduction of luxury 
and sybaritism This was more especially the case in Tibet, where 
the monks displaced the civil rulers and became kings as well 
rich and self-indulgent ecclesiastics, and the same thing has followed 
in Mongolia In neither of these lands are the lamas, as a class, 
poor men dependent on aims. They, on the contrary, monopolize 
a large part of the wealth of the country. This has passed into 
the monasteries. They have thus become great landowners, 
cattle- and horse-breeders, as have the individual lamas, while 
the pious pour gifts upon them and perpetual pilgrims supply an 
unending flow of good things. 

There is another change in the surroundings of the monks, for 
which a better excuse can be made. Rigid asceticism in regard to 
clothing and food is very much more easy to practice in the mild 
warm latitudes of India andCejdon than under the terrible conditions 
prevailing in Tibet and Mongolia, and a considerable relaxation 
has had necessanl}^ to be made. Thus in ancient times the 
followers of Buddha wore no head-coverings. None are represented 
in the Ajunta carvings, and in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam this is 
largel}’ the case still ; but the climate of Tibet and Mongolia will 
not permit of shaved bald heads being exposed to the wintry cold 
without covering, and some head-covering is consequently universal. 
The different sects and hierarchical ranks are marked off very 
distinctly by their different caps 

Tsong Khapa replaced the red cap of the older Lamaists by 
the yellow one m his sect, and this is still followed both by the 
Dalai and the Panchen sections. The Dalai Lama's cap is high 
and rises to a peak, raised aloft behind m a slanting way By the 
Christian missionaries it was described as a mitre. Waddell gives 
a plate showing the variety of hats now worn by the Lamaists. 
The majority of them, he says, are of the Indian type, a few only 
being of the Chinese or Mongolian one Two of the most typical 
among them are said to have been brought from India by the 
lamas — Padma Sambhava and Santa Rakshita The latter is red 
and is common to all the sects except the Ge lug pa one. Its 
shape is that worn in the colder parts of India during the winter, 
with lappets covering over the ears and the nape of the neck, which 
are folded up to make an outer brim m hot weather; such a cap is 
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still worn by some ascetics in India In the lamp’s type the crown 
has been raised into a pea.k and the lappets lengthened. Tsong Khapa 
lengthened the lappets to match the rank of the wearer (giving 
himself the longest of all), some of them reaching to ins waist. The 
abbots’ caps were given shorter tails, the ordinary monks shorter 
still, while the novices had none at all. Different hats are worn 
by different sects and when performing different ceremonies The 
most iiiteiesting of all is the hat shaped like a Prussian dragoon’s 
helmet, with a huge crest on the top Waddell says it is only used 
in the Dalai Lama’s chapeLroyal, and the four Lings, or royal 
monasteries, and is w^orn during the great sacrifices and dances at 
these temples only (op. cit. 198). I have recently argued that the 
ceremonial helmets worn by the old kings of the Sandwich Islands 
and b}" the statues of their Gods are derived from them, and were 
probably taken thither by monks wdiom we otherwise know to 
have traversed the Pacific. This form of helmet-hke hat was 
invented by gZi-bdag ne-ser and adopted by the first Grand Lama, 
Geden Dub (Waddell, 197, note i). 

Having described the daily life, training, and ordinary duties 
of the lamas, we have still for consideration their occupation and 
functions in other matters, and will first consider the great festivals 
which fill up so much of their time, as they do that of the lay Mongols, 
and add colour and picturesqueness to their lives 

The Tibetan new^ year was formerly celebrated in what is now 
the eleventh month, wLen the larders are full and no field w^ork 
is possible in the snow-bound country, and the days show signs 
of lengthening It was then held at the new moon 111 February, 
but the day has been altered by the Government lately to the 
beginning of Maich. This gay carnival is doubtless an expression of 
the seli-same feelings mspiied by spring upon the animate and 
inanimate world, and which prompted the analogous Roman festivals 
of Lupercaha, the Festa Stultorum, the Matronaha Festa, the 
w^orship of the goddess Anna Perenna, and the festival of Bacchus, 
all held about the same season, during the month of February and 
the first fortnight of March (Waddell, 505) The Lamaists, like the 
rest of the Buddhists, also commemorate by this festival the 
victory of Buddha over the six false doctrines, Tirthyas, and 
generally that of truth over heresy and error. 

It IS called Tsaghan, or the white m Mongolian, and lasts fifteen 
days. The last days of the twelfth month are devoted to prepara- 
tions ; people then lay in a store of tea, butter, tsamba, barley wine, 
and joints of beef and mutton The holiday clothes are taken from the 
w^ardrobes and they remove the dust, under which the furniture 
is generally hidden They fuibish up, clean, and sweep their houses, 
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thus makinu a little order and neatness , this, however, is only done 
once a year The domestic altai s are t)ie obj ects of special care. They 
repaint the old idols, and \\ith fresh butter they make pyiamids, 
flowers, and other ornaments to deck the htlic sanctuaries where 
the Buddhas of the family reside 

The festival begins at midnight at the close of the old year, at 
winch hour, bells, cymbals, shell trumpets, tambourines, and all 
the instruments of Tibetan music are set to work, making the 
most frightful uproar imaginable 

" We had once a good mind to get up," says Hue, " to witness the 
happiness of the merry people, but the cold was so cutting that we 
decided to remain under our thick coverlets, but the people would 
not be denied, and knocked at the door, threatening to dash it into 
splinters Some of our friends then rushed in, carrying a small 
vessel made of baked earth, in which, floatiiig on boiling water, 
were balls composed of honey and flour We were offered a long 
silver needle by one of the visitors, who asked us to fish in Ins basin. 
We each hooked a ball, crushed it with our teeth, and made grimaces, 
but for politeness sake we had to swallow the dose " 

The second rite of the festival consists in making visits The 
Tibetans walk through the streets of the town, carrying in one 
hand a pot of buttered tea and in the other a large gilt and varnished 
plate, filled with tsamba piled up m the foim of a pyramid, 
surmounted by three ears of barley With this they enter the house 
of the friend for whom they wish a happy year, first making three 
prostrations before the domestic altar, which is solemnly adorned 
and illuminated, they then burn some leaves of cedar or other 
aromatic tree in a large copper censor, offer each peison m the house 
a cup of tea, and hand the plate, from which each one takes a piece 
of tsamba. 

During the feast groups of children with numerous bells hung from 
their green dresses go from house to house singing songs (generally 
sweet and melancholy), interspersed with animated choruses 
They mark time by a slow and regular movement like the swinging 
of a pendulum, and when they come to the chorus they vigorously 
stamp their feet on the ground in exact time. They are then given 
cakes fried in nut oil, and some balls of butter 

On the principal scjuares and m front of the monuments at Lhasa 
you see from morning to night troops of comedians and tumblers 
amusing the people with their representations, now singing and 
dancing, and now exhibiting feats of strength and agility. They waltz, 
they bound, they tumble, they piruette, with truly surprising agility. 
Their dress consists of a cap, surmounted by long pheasants’ plumes, 
a black mask adorned with a white beard of prodigious length, 
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large white pantaloons, and a green tunic coming down to the knees 
and bound round the waist by a yellow girdle To this tunic are 
attached at equal distances long cords, at the end oi which are 
fastened tufts of white wool. These tufts gracefully accompany the 
movements of the body, and when the dancer whirls around they 
stick out horizontally, forming a wheel round the performer. 

They also have a gymnastic exercise called the dance of the 
spirits ,* a long cord made of leather and straps plaited together is 
attached to the top of the Dalai Lama’s palace and descends 
to the foot of the mountain The dancing sprites, says Hue, go 
up and down this cord with an agility only to be compared with 
that of cats or monkeys Sometimes when they reach the top 
they hmg out their arms as if about to swim, and let themselves 
slide down the rope with the velocity of an arrow. Koeppeii, 
speaking of these dances, sa^^s that masks representing animals’ 
heads are worn. At the monastery of Me ru they have a special 
play representing the driving out of the evil spirits. 

The festival lasts three days, during which the shops are closed 
and there is a great distribution of sweetmeats On the second 
day the grand lama gives a great feast, to which the Chinese and 
Tibetan grandees are invited, while war dances are danced before 
them by boys 

Then follows the great jubilee ceremon3L Monlam, which Tsong 
Khapa apparently revived from the primitive times of Buddhism. 
To it the lamas flock from all sides m thousands — on foot, on 
asses, or yaks — to visit the holy city, where so many saintly bones 
lie and so many memorials of their faith The^^ are billeted m the 
monasteries or stay with friends or camp out on the roads. 

The new ^^ear’s feast terminates on the 15th day of the full moon 
by the exhibition of the statues and multitudes of flowers, and it is 
the crown of the long series of religious and profane ceremonies 
above described It lasts only for a few hours, from sunrise to sunset, 
during which there are set up rows of scaffolds and on them plastic 
figures made of a paste of mixed flour and oil or of hardened butter 
representing the events in the life of Buddha. This spectacle 
appears so suddenly that in every way it looks like a piece of magic, 
and creates wonder in the spectators on account of the historical 
realism of the artist and it attracts a great crowd of pilgrims to the 
monastery The figures of the actors in the drama and of the 
flowers on which the Lamaist sculptors and painters have worked 
for many months are only meant to last a single night to delight 
the spectators The following day they are removed (Koeppen, 
op cit 311-12) 

Hue IS enthusiastic about the character of the work He says . 
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The sight of the flowers espcciall}’ aroused our astonishment We 
had not thought ft possible that in the middle of these deserts and 
among these half-civjlized peoples it was possible to meet witli 
artists of such high merit. The paintings and sculptures we had 
seen in other monasteries did not lead us to expect the high level 
of these artists in butter. These flowers were really bas-reliefs 
of colossal dimensions representing different subjects taken from 
the life of Buddha. All the figures had an astonishing expression. 
They were tin 3^ and animated, the natural pose and the costume was 
gracefully worn and without the slightest vulgaiit^v The nature 
and quality of the stuff from which their clothes were supposed to 
be made could be seen m an instant, especially the representation of 
fur and the various skins of sheep, tigers, foxes, solves, and other 
animals were so well imitated that one was tempted to touch them 
with one’s hand to assure ourselves that they were not real ” (ib. 
142). This performance took place in the various monasteries 

The second great annual feast is that of the Ceception or the 
“ becoming of Buddha ” (1 c. of the adoption of his humanity), when 
he entered the womb of his mother m Tibetan (Lhams ssu 
Shugss pai duss mTachkod) This feast is called Uruss, 
Ueruss Zara, or the Month of Grace by the Mongols It is 
doubtless the oldest of Buddhist festivals. 

It was originally held at the opening of summer from the new 
moon to the full moon of the fourth month, from the beginning of 
April to the beginning of Ma^’- It is still thus held in Tibet and 
on the Volga, as it was m ancient India, but: the Eastern Mongols 
hold it in June The characteristic of the feast is the great prO' 
cession of sacred figures 

The third or water feast falls in the seventh and eighth months, 
1 e. in August and September It is not a primitive Buddhist 
festival In Tibet and Bhutan it lasts twenty days, among the 
Mongols only one While it lasts, the Lamas go in procession to the 
rivers and lakes and consecrate them by Benediction and make 
offerings. Huts and yurts are erected on their banks, and the 
people bathe in and drink water assiduously to wash away their 
sms It concludes with dancing, games, and masquerades, and 
seems to be looked upon as a cleansing feast. 

Almost all peoples have a mid-winter feast at the time of the 
winter solstice The Indians m very early times had such an one 
called a lantern feast, and the Buddhists keep one at the end of the 
rainy month, when they indulge in feasting, prayers, and religious 
exercises The legend makes it commemorate Buddha’s return to 
Indra's heaven, where he lived for a while in the rainy time with 
ins reborn mother in order to preach the Doctrine ; he was then 
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conducted by the Gods by means of a heavenly ladder down to earth 
again. The Lamas, on the other hand, hold lhat the feast of 
lamps in part commemorates their founder, Tsong Khapa's death, 
or rather his transit to heaven. It is held by them on the 25th day 
of the first winter month with great illuminations, the altars and 
scaffolds being previously erected and decorated with lamps The 
procession sets out in the evening of the festival, bearing the 
image of Tsong Khapa, and the lamps are lighted The glow of 
these lamps is supposed to be a measure of the coming good luck 
(Koeppen ii, 314). 

Such are the principal festivals held in different parts of the 
Lamaist world, but besides these are numerous local ones meant to 
conciliate the old tiaditions of the common people; and so the 
year passes, in a constant round of festivals, beginning with the 
carnival with its pantomimes and dramatic performances Among 
these local feasts is a fire festival, perhaps, as Koeppen says, dating 
from the time when the Parsi missions were active in Central Asia 
Again the lamas throughout Sikkim keep the day when the heathen 
Lepchas used to honour the spirit of Kint Shinjanga as a special 
feast day throughout the country, but it is at Lhasa where these 
local festivals are naturally the most observed Thus on the 27th 
of the first month the sceptre of Buddha himself is carried m 
procession from the monastery of Sera to Potala to be blessed by 
the Grand Lama On the 30th of the second month is the hunt 
of the king of the wizards and spirits, which is now a piece of 
hypocrisy but is probably a reminiscence of the old dual worship. 
It begins with a regular religious service, where an ordinary Lama 
plays the part of the Dalai Lama while a layman adopts that of the 
Spirit King, and it takes place near the monastery of La hang It 
takes the form of a colloquy, in which the layman states m a 
jovial rough voice what we observe or know about knowledge and 
claims that the five senses are deceptive, so that all that we learn is 
not true. To this the Lama replies, and they dispute togethei 
for some time , the question has then to be decided who is right by 
means of throwing dice The Lama throws the prearranged six three 
times and the Ghost King throws the ace three times ; then the 
former throws six sixes and the latter six aces The defeated demon 
thereupon takes fright and flees away He is pursued with screams 
and blank shots as far as the mountains There he lies concealed 
for several months in a secret recess where food has been previously 
deposited for him 

At the beginning of the third month is the exhibition of the 
sacred vessels and treasures at La hang and the display of pictures 
at Potala, where processions of masked men take place ; the Lamas 
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appear as good genu, the laymen as tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, etc. The festival lasts a month, when each monastery 
m turn has its exhibitions In the sixth month is the so-called 
picture feast, which is held in all the dioceses of the Lamaist church 
Then follows the harvest feast, and then the water blessing feast. 

The dramas have generally a religious turn. The motive of the 
play IS nearly always the same with a few variations. An evil 
spirit seeks to persuade a poor virtuous man to do an evil act. 
At first the demon approaches him alone and then in company with 
a female demon The attempt at first succeeds, but is eventually 
thwarted by the good principles of the intended victim. Presently 
Buddha appears and drives the demons away (see Schla§intweit m 
Koeppen, op cit 316, note) 

We can well understand what an effect all this perpetual pageantry 
and display, all this dramatic colouring gives to the days of the 
Nomades accustomed to the monotony of their pastoral life, and 
it must have affected their whole psychology and intoxicated them 
with its mystical awe-inspiring character : it has naturally placed an 
immense power in the hands of the lamas A still more powerful 
weapon is put into their hands by their intervention in every turn 
of the private life of the Nomades, not only in their regular priestly 
functions, but as doctors, astrologers, exorcists, prophets, etc. 
Both Tibetans and Mongols are steeped in superstition. They see 
round them everywhere in nature and m their lives evil spirits who 
can undo them unless they can fight against their machinations ; or 
good ones who can help them if they conciliate them In both 
cases they believe that they must have the help of the lamas, 
and that the latter can secure for them at their will heat and Cold, 
storm, ram, and hail, good crops and bad ones, health or sickness, 
good fortune or bad, or even control of births and deaths. Not 
only do they turn to the lamas continually for help therefore, 
but large numbers are engaged in continual efforts to appease 
the powers of the air by asceticism and continual prayers Thousands 
of them do so, and everything they do from rising up m the morning 
to going to bed at mght is virtually accompanied by some prayer 
or appeal to the spirits Members of the household collect in 
the morning, at noon, and m the evening for joint prayer. Those 
travelling in a caravan always on the march repeat 111 concert 
the mystic phrase Om mam padmi hum, the special spell 
of the God Avalokiia, like Catholics repeat their aves 
and paternosters Hue remarks on the touching pathos of his 
experiences at Lhasa, where at sunset the population, men, women, 
and children, gather together m open places in the city and sing 
their psalms and say their prayers m common. Their prayers are 

o 
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often multiplied many fold by mechanical means. Both laymen 
and lamas use prayer- wheels of all sizes (even vefy small ones) , in 
which they put a written prayer and then cause the wheel to turn 
round and round They also habitually use their rosaries, as Catholics 
in Europe use them The lamas, like the Christians, hold the 
rosaries in their right hands and move the beads with their left ones. 
Koeppen argues that the rosary was of Indian origin, and passed 
thence to the Mussulmans and thence again to the Christians. They 
are not used by the southern Buddhists, and only by the northern 
ones He suggests that they were derived from Shivaism and are 
often marked with the symbol of Vajra and are made of human 
bones, and it would seem that the string of skulls which Shiva wears 
round his neck was a primitive rosary (op cit 319, note) 

Let us now turn to other parts of the Mongols' life in which the 
lamas play a considerable part 

Describing the offerings at a domestic altar in a Mongol yurt, 
James Gilmour says they consist of many things. Mutton and 
bread form the bulk of them ; the broad fat tail of a sheep 
forms an excellent centre piece. On the top of the heap, which 
sometimes is of the size of an ordinary portmanteau, is a 
bunch of bamboo slits like straws. On them are strung branches 
of dates The ends of these bamboo sprigs are often crowned with 
walnuts and lumps of brownish sugar are also sprinkled over the 
heap. Sometimes a silk hanging is put before the whole offering 
(op. cit 154) 

Referring to the renewal- of the offerings he says, “ at night the 
old offerings which had stood m the brass cups as offerings to the 
Burkhan during the whole of my residence here were cleared out and 
fresh ones put m Candles were also lighted. A Mongol candle 
. consists of twisted cotton inserted in the bottom of a brass cup, in 
which there is a hole for the purpose, and being of small length it 
stands upright Melted butter is then poured in till the cup is full, 
and this makes a good light for a long hour Two small bunches 
of bread cut into small pieces and slightly covered with sugar and 
Chinese dates are then prepared, as well as a quantity of banch, 1 e. 
minced meat mixed with minced vegetables and closed up in 
dough (ib.) 

The two great events in the life of a Mongol are his marriage 
and his funeral. The former is essentially a civil proceeding, 
the function of the lamas being largely limited to selecting lucky 
days for the event and invoking a blessing on the young people. 

Ill regard to the marriage customs of the Mongol, I will first report 
what the old writers have to say about them Friar William of 
Rubruck says : ‘'You must know that no one among them has a wife 
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iiniess lie buys her, and it often happens the girls are well past 
marriageable age before they marry, for the parents always keep 
them until they can sell them. They observe the first and second 
degrees of consanguinity, but no degree of affinity, so that one 
person will sometimes marry two sisters in succession Among them 
no widow marries, for they believe that all who serve them in this 
life will serve them m the next, and that a widow will rejoin her 
previous husband in the next world Sometimes a son takes over 
all his father’s wives except his own mother, for the Ordu or paternal 
household of the father and mother belongs to the youngest son and 
he has to look after his father’s widows, and if he wishes he can treat 
them as his own wives and is aggrieved if they return to their 
fathers’ home after his death When a Mongol makes a bargain 
with another to take his daughter the father of the girl gives a feast 
and the girl flees to her relatives and hides there Thereupon the 
father says • You may carry off my daughter wherever you 
find her. He then searches for her with his friends, and having 
found her carries her off with a semblance of force ” (op. cit. ed. 
Rockhill, 77 and 78). 

Vincent of Beauvais says *"no Mongol deems a woman his real 
wife till she has conceived or had a child, and if she is barren she 
can be put away, nor does a husband get the wife’s dower till she 
has had a child ” (op. cit. xxix, ch. Ixxvi) 

Carpmi says a man could have as many wives as he could support, 
and some had as many as a hundred. As a general rule they were 
allowed to marry any of their relatives except their own mother or 
their daughter or sister by the same mother, but it was lawful 
to marry their non-uterme sisters and their father's widows. A 
younger brother or some other younger member of the family was 
expected, on the death of his elder, to take the brother’s wife. 
Widows seldom married unless it was some man who wished to 
marry his step-mother. Clarke says that among the Kalmuks a 
widow becomes the property of her husband’s brother if he chose to 
claim her. Carpini says there was no difference between legitimate 
children and those of concubines in regard to inheritance and other 
rights (Rockhill, op. cit 77 and 78). 

Marco Polo says that if a Mongol has a daughter who dies before 
marriage and a son who does the same, they arrange a grand marriage 
for the young people, and when the contract papers are made out 
they put them m the fire so that the couple should learn about it in 
the next world and look on each other as man and wife, and the 
parents afterwards consider themselves as related to each other. 
Yule uses a Scotch (^) illustration and says : Whatever is agreed 
upon as the dowry is painted on pieces of paper and then put in the 
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fire, thus assuring the dead persons the objects thus catalogued in 
the next world (op cit. i). ® 

Turning to the modern accounts of Mongol marriages we are told 
there is one notable restraint upon maniage under certain con- 
ditions, which no doubt can be used in a very sinister way by the 
lamas, and acts as a means of securing heavy fees, namely, the rule 
by which a young couple, if they are to escape misfortunes in later 
life, must not have been born under stars the conjunction of which 
IS not lucky The horoscopes of each of them are carefully taken 
and preserved at their birth, and then are remitted to the astrologers 
at Peking, who decide whether the conjunction of the natal stars 
IS a fortunate one or not, and if they pronounce against it it cannot 
be carried out The chief thing supposed to be guarded against 
m this inquiry is that the star under which the girl was born does 
not overpower her bridegroom's, " for a woman may not command 
m a house." This is generally decided by the astiologeis at Peking, 
who communicate the decision through the lamas 

If the young woman is born under the sign of the mouse or the 
ox, and the young man under that of the dragon or the serpent, 
the marriage is permitted, but if one is born under the sign of the 
mouse and the other under that of a horse it cannot take place, 
even if they are of different tribes The Mongols also pretend that 
the ox and the tiger, the bear and the horse, the swine and the ape, 
are hostile signs, and marriage between them is banned 

Under the age of 25 a man is not permitted to choose his own 
wife Until then, this is done by the elders on each side , after 
that age he has the privilege of making his choice \>ry often the 
bride and bridegroom know nothing of each other before marriage. 
The age at which it is lawfal to marr^^ is 17 for a man and 15 for 
a woman Such marriages need the consent of the Chief When 
the parents wish their son to marry they choose a friend as a deputy, 
who pays a visit to a yurt where a desirable maiden lives, and when 
he enters he says, " I am come to find out whether the preciou'^ 
stone which I am searching for is at home " If the girl's people 
are willing, their formal reply is " the precious stone, the desiied 
pearl is here at present , she is at your disposal, but if they are not 
they say she is far from here " In the first case he goes on to dis- 
cuss the matter with the parents of the maiden, his object being 
to ascertain if the father is willing to agree or if he needs more 
consideration He then returns to the parents of the proposed 
bridegroom If he returns with a pleasant messa^je he is greeted 
with abundant kumiss to drink , afterwards the father of the 
bridegroom, with his relations on both sides, as well as his closest 
liiends, go to the proposed bride’s house 
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He takes with liim at least one sheep, ready dressed and cut up, 
which is called a tiielci, several vessels with airak or brandy and 
khadaks or consecrated silk handkerchief as gifts of honour. 
Having opened up the nature of his visit to the father of the girl, 
they place on a dish before the Burkhan the head and other parts 
of the sheep, with the khadaks, and then light tapeis and prostrate 
themselves several times before the images They then all sit 
down, and the visitors drink the airak and the relatives of the 
bride eat the mutton Each of them receives a khadak, or a piece 
of copper com. This is thrown into a cup filled with wine, which 
IS drunk by the father, who keeps the money The custom is called 
takil tabikhu (Timkofski, li, 305) 

The fathers of the two young people then begin their bargaining. 
The conversation generally turns on the quantity of cattle demanded 
for the girl ; the common people drive hard bargains, the rich, and 
especially the princes, on the other hand, do not think it good 
manners to dispute what is asked The price, of course, is high, and 
among the lower classes it not seldom amounts to 400 head of various 
kinds, but as animals are generally delivered m autumn every female 
animal is reckoned as two. The payment is not all made at once 
but at different times, according to the wealth of the husband, 
and the whole bargain sometimes takes seven years to complete. 
When everything is ready the parents of the bride must build her a 
new yurt, properly furnished (so that she shall not ask for anything 
from others) and also provide her costume and a saddled horse on 
which she is to ride to her husband’s house To provide these things 
the parents have sometimes to impoverish themselves. When the 
cattle has been delivered to the bride’s father he gives a feast, which 
IS presently returned by the bridegroom to the relations of the bride. 

The young man, with many attendants, sometimes a hundred, 
then goes to the bride’s father’s house with several dishes of boiled 
mutton (the rich send as many as twenty dishes) with a great 
quantity of brandy and khadaks The guests being assembled in 
the father-in-law’s house, after adoring the idols, khadaks are 
presented to the bride’s father and mother and nearest relations. 
Thereupon all the guests leave the tent, sit down in a circle, and the 
feast begins ; it consists of meat, wme, etc. Sometimes the bride- 
groom repeats the feast at the dwellings of others of the bride’s 
relatives. This feast is called khorum kurgheku, or offering of 
the nuptial feast It is then the bridegroom and often his father 
and mother receive their friends. The bridegroom cannot, how- 
ever, pay his court to the bride, for, according to Mongol 
custom, after the day of her betrothal she must avoid every inter- 
view not only with him but his parents. It is at this feast that, 
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at the request of the mother of the bridegroom^ the two parties 
consult the lamas as to a fortunate day (ib.) 

The day before the wedding two envoys go from the bridegroom 
to inquire from the parents of the bride if an}^ obstacles have arisen 
On the approach of the 'wedding day the bride pays visits to her 
relations, passing one night with each of them in turn, and amusing 
herself and taking walks with her female friends, who afterwards 
escort her to her parents’ yurt again, until the wedding There she 
plays, sings, and entertains her companions, relations, and neigh- 
bours, who have assembled together. The day befoi*e she is to 
leave the paternal roof the lamas put up prayers according to the 
rule called Cumm kiku, and before her departure offer others 
according to the rite San iabikhu While the tents and other 
objects of the dowry are being sent away the bride’s female friends 
assemble in the hut and seat themselves with her on a rug near the 
door, keeping as close as they can to her The envoys of the bride- 
groom have great trouble m making them leave one by one, to get 
hold of the bride, and carry her out of the house They then 
put her on a horse, throw a cloak over her, make her go three times 
round the sacred fire, and then set out, accompanied by the nearest 
female relations, together -with her mother, while the father remains 
at home if he has not been specially invited the day before On the 
third day he goes to inquire after the health of his daughter. The 
carrying away of the bride, solda, although really simulated, 

IS generally not effected without a show of violent opposition, 
especially if there are many young women among her relatives. 
This was more especially the case in former days, when they even 
fastened her to her tent by a rope (ib ) 

At a distance of half a verst from his tent the bridegroom offers 
wine and meat to regale the bride and those who accompany her. 
On her arrival she remains surrounded with her companions till her 
tent is prepared. As soon as she enters it they make her sit on the bed, 
undo her many tresses, take off her ornaments of coral, and leaving 
only two tresses intact they fasten other ornaments to them, and 
she IS invested with the dress of a married woman. 

A short distance from the bride’s new house a go-between is sent 
before the cavalcade and goes on to announce the approach of the 
party. Thereupon the father and mother and sisters and bi others of 
the bride go to another yurt where the wedding feast is to take place 
and address their hosts thus : “Is the countenance of the nuptial 
party merry and cheerful ? ” The father of the bridegroom replies : 
“ Is the great sea of waters, the mother of joys, well and prosperous?” 
(meaning the bride’s mother). Thereupon the bridegroom offers 
snufi to the bride’s parents and the feast begins -with abundance 
of mutton and drink and with singing and lute playing. 
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At the feast itself; the bride’s guests take up their position on the 
left side at the back of the yurt and the bridegroom’s fi lends on 
the other side When the time arrives for the withdrawal of the 
bride the lamas on either side chant the piayer May virtue and 
good fortune abound This is followed by such other good wishes 
as May old age and virtue long abound ”, ” May your descendants 
be innumerable”, etc. With such cheering phrases the maiden is 
conducted to the room on the left of the fireplace, when they hand 
her the choicest piece of a sheep (which is deemed to be the hinder 
part of the saddle), together with kumiss and milk wine. After 
this some person (of either sex) of the same age as the bride cuts 
the bride’s hair, which constitutes her a wife The person who has 
parted the hair then conducts the bride to the statue of Buddha 
before the fire hearth, and in the presence of her father, mother, and 
the elder brother of the bridegroom the latter greets them while she 
kneels on the hem of their kaftan or robe and ohers good wishes. 
She then has her head covered, and is carried off by two riders as if by 
violence (simulating a rape) . After this the young wife is taken to 
her father-in-law to make her obeisance to him. There she finds 
all the relatives of her future husband assembled While the 
prayers are being recited from the Mongol ritual her face is un- 
covered, and imitating the various motions of a man behind whom 
she stands, and who must be of the same age as herself, she makes 
an obeisance to him and then to the father and mother and other 
relatives of the bridegroom, who all give her their benediction 
aloud. Meanwhile garments are presented to them in her name. 
The bridegroom’s father chooses his owm. 

The bride now again returns to the tent. Sometimes the young 
man does not sleep with his wife for six or seven days, especially 
while the mother-m-law, who must stay at least one night with her 
daughter, is there. At the departure of the mother and the other 
near relations the bride is forbidden to accompany them. A week 
afterwards the young wife sets out with her husband for her 
new home 

The custom of the guests’ privilege reported by Marco Polo is 
still in full practice in Mongolia. Ivanof ski describes and explains it 
When a guest comes to us he saj/s it is our custom to give him 
everything — meat, drink, and shelter. Without a wife a man cannot 
live, and as a man when on a journey cannot take his wife so it is 
reasonable that his host should provide him with one. 

The first connexion {coitus) between the man and his wife 
often takes place several years before the official marriage and 
when the boy is only 12 and the girl only 10, but the freedom of 
connexion of the father-in-law and the daughter-in-law, sometimes 
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practised, is generally treated by the Mongols ^as a disgraceful 
offence The son who surprises his father in the act has the legal 
right to kill him or to divide his father’s property with himself 
and to take one half. 

There are three reasons why a man can divorce his wife : (i) If 
she refuses to obey him ; (?) if she is childless ; and (3) if she has 
syphilis Timkofski tells us he found this disease ver}- prevalent 
in Siberia. 

The wife can only claim divorce for two reasons : (i) If her husband 
has syphilis , (2) if he is impotent. Our author tells us this last 
affliction IS common in Mongolia, probably due to early sexual 
excesses and to too much riding If the second of the two latter 
causes is relied upon the fact of impotence has to be proved by three 
witnesses, one chosen by each party and the other being a stranger, 
and the proof has to be forthcoming in their presence, but according 
to the ]\Iongols it is generally kept secret from relatives at the 
instance of both The parties and the stranger are permitted to pass 
judgment alone -while the child is adopted by the impotent or 
quasi father. 

If the wife proves barren she can, with the consent of her husband, 
return home with her dowry, but if there is good feeling between 
the couple he can take another wife outside, called the little wife, 
and they can both go on living with him, but in that case he has no 
right to claim the dowry. 

In case the husband divorces his wife for mere caprice he cannot 
recover the dowry, and only a portion ol the marriage gift. In 
case the woman does so, part of the cattle made over to her family 
on her marriage has to be returned These domestic misfortunes 
and the necessary arrangements, as with us, are the subject of 
many romances 

A poor Mongol has generally only one legitimate wife, but on her 
death he may take another He may have concubines, however, who 
live with the wife on quite good terms The real wife, however, 
rules the yurt and her children alone inherit the father’s heritage. 
The children of the other woman, who are really slaves, have no 
rights and no property as such, but are often legitimized by adoption. 

The richer Mongols and princes often have several wives When 
a Mongol has several wives she with whom he has slept on any night 
sits beside him on the day following, and it is customary for the others 
to come to her dwelling that day to drink ; the ‘‘ Reception ” is held 
there that day, and the gifts which are brought are placed in the 
tieasury of that lady. 

A young man when he marries receives from his father a separate 
tent or yurt, gher, and is then called gherte, equivalent to house- 
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keeper. The portion of the wife consists of clothes, household 
utensils, etc , sheep and horses The authority of parents ovei and 
the obedience of children to their parents is exemplary. The sons, 
even after marriage, generally live in the same distiicts as their 
parents as far as the pasturage will allow 

First cousins may marry and two sisters may marry one man. 
The Mongols keep their genealogical registers with great care, and 
however they intermarry they never lose sight of their yas%n or 
degree of affinity. 

The women, says Friar William, never he down m bed when 
having children. This is still the case ; the Ivaimuks have them 
crouching down, and this is also the rule m China, Japan, Mongolia, 
and Tibet A lama generally attends at a birth among the Kaimiiks, 
who says prayers while the husband stretches a net outside the tent 
and beats the air with a club till the child is born, shouting the 
whole time gavt dieter, i e “be off devil (Rocklnll, 75, note) 

For three days before the birth of a child no one can enter the 
yurt who does not belong to the household When it is born a 
friend of the mother offers her assistance and gives the child a 
cradle and a swadling band The child is not w^ashed for several 
days after the birth, nor until the navel, which has been tied up 
with a piece of gut, has healed up At the first washing, which has 
a sacred symbolism like the Christian baptism, a lama puts a 
drug into the water, repeats some prayers and blessings and spits 
into the water to bless it. 

If it is a boy the lama gives him a name ; if a girl, the godmother 
who presents the cradle does so This is followed by a feast, 
where the guests of the mother give her a khadak or sanctified 
ribbon A curious colloquy arises on the occasion of handing in 
the presents to the woman m childbed. She is asked " Is the child 
which IS born to thee to be a sewer of squirrel skins or a “ deer- 
stalker’' Wffien the child is a boy the mother answers “He 
drags a golden noose or snare “ If a girl, she says, “She threads 
needles ’’ ; thus deciding the respective occupations of the sexes. 
When the child is born a shaman or lama is summoned to draw its 
horoscope 

After seven days the child is washed m salted washings from the 
teapot Seven days later with salt water Seven days later again 
with diluted milk , and seven days later again with his mother’s milk 
to prevent skin eruptions, pimples, etc , and with these quadruple 
washings the Mongol is content for the rest of his life Rich Mongols 
provide their child with a nurse (generally one of their dependents) 
to bring the child up, and also to give her a good training 

The foster-mothers bring them up themselves and continue to 
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suckle -tliem till they are three or lour years old.^ They have also 
learnt from the Russians the practise of using a feeding bottle, 
using a cow’s teat for the child to suck. They are baptized soon after 
birth, and Koeppen argues that this rite is not of Christian origin, 
nor IS it a sacrament as it is among Christians, and is usual even 
among the tribes still addicted to Shamanism The baptism, he 
says, takes place in Tibet and Mongolia a few days after the birth, 
and most frequently on the third or tenth day. The lama speaks 
certain words, while candles and incense burn on the house altar. 
He then consecrates the water in the basin, dips the child three 
times, blesses it, and gives it a name, and then draws its horoscope 
and records the day and the hour of birth. These are important 
elements m the astrological forecasts and decisions in regard to 
the child in subsequent parts of its career, and notably at its death. 
In Ladakh the ceremony takes place a year after the birth, and the 
lama receives the present of a rupee and a quantity of wheat or 
barley, according to the means of the parents (op cit 320). After 
some years, when the child has left its cradle and learnt to walk 
and talk, there takes place a second ceremony answering to con- 
firmation Occasionally this is again repeated when people have 
grown up. The child is then taken to the priest, who says a prayer 
wishing a happy life for the infant, while the mother hangs a little 
bag round its neck holding certain Indian magical formulas, 
dharam, as a protection against sickness, witchcraft, the influence 
of evil spirits, and, in fact, all kinds of evil happenings and mis- 
fortunes (Koeppen, 321) 

Koeppen remarks that the decisions of Catholic Ecclesiastical 
Councils are clear that the status conjugatis is just as pure and holy 
as the status vtrgi?utatis, and he points to the inconsistency 
which nevertheless treats matrimony as a sacrament. Among the 
Buddhists and Lamaists who agree in substance with the conciliar 
decisions do not act thus inconsistently, and among the Mongols and 
Kalmuks there is no public ceremony, and accordingly the local 
custom (in which only the parents or guardians take a part) 
is completed without a contract or agreement or without the previous 
consent of the future husband. Nevertheless the lamas have a 
part in it, namely, choosing a lucky or unlucky day for the per- 
formance and attending at the wedding feast to bless the couple 
(lb. 321]. 

Let us now turn to the Mongol customs relating to sickness and 
death. These have naturally been considerably changed since the 
introduction of Lamaism, especially among the princes and higher 
ranks. The practice m pre-Lamaist times has to be largely gathered 
from the reports of the early travellers to Mongolia and from the 
still surviving customs of the poorer classes. 
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Friar William^Rubruquis tells us that when any one sickened he 
was laid on his couch and a sign was put over his dwelling, slating 
that a sick person was within and that no one must enter. No one 
ever visited a sick person save he who served him. 

Carpmi says that when a person is ill a spear is put outside his 
tent, and round it they wrap a black felt Thereupon no stranger 
dares enter it, and when the sick man begins to agonize they all leave 
him, for no one who has witnessed his death can enter the Ordu of 
any chief or of the Emperor until the new moon '' Friar Williams 
adds that when anyone from " the great Ordu is ill they place 
guards all round it, who permit no one to pass for they fear some 
evil spirit or wind would come with those who enter, but they 
summon their priests or soothsayers (op. cit. 82-3). 

Vincent of Beauvais has a grim statement about the “ hastening 
of the parting guest '' m the case of sickness He says “ There 
are some Tartars and some Christians also, but very bad ones, 
among whom the sons, on the father’s growing old and worn out by 
age, give him a certain fatty substance {ptnguea) hke sheep’s tail 
to eat, which oppresses him, and he is easily suffocated. When he is 
dead they bury the body and collect the ashes, and every day when 
they eat they sprinkle their food with their powder.” 

Turning to recent notices we read that when a Mongol is ill he sends 
for a lama-doctor, who prescribes for him according to the nature of the 
illness and his very primitive pharmacopoeia, consisting largely of 
quack remedies and magical sentences If he gets no better he sends 
for a lama priest who addresses a consolatory speech to him, m 
which he refers to his approaching separation from all those who 
love and cherish him From this moment he is expected to turn his 
thoughts from worldly affairs and to concentrate them specially on 
three particular subjects, namely, the adoration of Buddha, 
religious wisdom, and the clergy (especially the particular lama who 
is addressing him) Thereupon the dying man says good-bye to his 
wife and children and to other near relatives and his neighbours, and 
turns to the west Those present place a lamp before him, while the 
lama says prayers in which forgiveness is asked for his faults, and 
special blessings m the future world are invoked 

Father Hue has a graphic account of the treatment of the sick m 
Mongolia He says when illness attacks anyone his friends run to 
the nearest monastery for a lama, whose first proceeding upon 
visiting the patient is to run his fingers over the pulse of both wrists 
simultaneously, as the fingers of a musician are run over the strings 
of an instrument The Chinese physicians also feel the pulses of a 
patient, but in succession. The Tartars believe all illness is due to the 
visitation of some demon. The expulsion of the demon is in the 
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first instance a matter of medicine, and the lama ^proceeds to give 
the specific befitting the case The lama remedies consist entirely 
ol pulverized vegetables, either infused m water or made up into 
pills, and no mineral matters are thus used 

Rockhill describes a visit he paid to a Mongol physician when a 
young girl came m and asked for some medicine for what he diagnosed 
as rheumatic fever. After feeling her pulse and looking in her face 
intently, he asked one or two questions and then produced a number 
of small leather bags with medicines he had brought from I.hasa. 
He measured out doses ol these powders with a small silver spoon 
and gave them to her, accepting nothing for the consultation 

The Mongol lamas, use exclusively Tibetan remedies The most 
valuable one in the Tibetan pharmacopoeia is elephant’s milk, which 
the lamas obtain from India, paying a high price for it {The Land 
of the Lamas, 132 ) 

If the lama does not have any medicine with him, he writes the 
remedies on little scraps of paper, moisten the latter with his 
saliva, and rolls them up into pills, which the patient swallows 
with the same perfect confidence as if they were genuine medicines. 
They deem the name of a remedy in such a case as efficacious as 
the remedy itself. 

Having applied the medicine, the lama then proceeds to say the 
form of prayer or exorcism adapted to the kind of demon who has 
to be dislodged In the case of a poor man it is considered that 
he is likely to be attacked by an inferior demon only requiring 
a brief prayer, or sometimes only a short exorcism If very poor 
the lama again does not trouble himself about a pill or a prayer, but 
merely recommends the relatives to watch with patience until the 
sick man either recovers or dies, according to the decree of the God 
Khormuzda 

In the case of a rich man it is supposed that a demon who presumes 
to visit so eminent a person must be a potent one and one of the 
chiefs of the lower world The family are therefore directed to prepare 
him a handsome suit of clothes, a pair of rich boots, and a fine 
horse ready saddled and bridled in order to convey the devil away, 
or he would not think of departing, physic or exorcise him how you 
may In the case of a very high person there are, in addition, a number 
of courtiers and attendants, all of whom are provided with horses. 

The ceremony then begins, other doctois being called in to advise 
and help from the neighbouring monasteries, who offer up prayers 
in the rich man’s tent for a week or a fortnight ‘"until,” says the 
amusing narrator, the devil is gone, that is to say, until they have 
disposed of all the available tea and mutton ” If the patient recovers, 
/ it is a clear proof that the prayers have been efficacious , if he dies. 
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it IS a still greater proof of the potency of the prayers, for not only 
IS the devil gone, but the patient has transmigrated to a stale far 
better than that he has quitted. 

Hue gave details of the fantastic ceremonies sometimes employed 
by these medicine men In the case of an old lady troubled by a 
very persistent and powerful demon, the lamas prepared a great 
puppet made up of dried herbs, which they placed on its legs in 
the patient’s tent by means of a stick The ceremony began at 
II o’clock at night The lamas ranged themselves m a semi-circle 
round the upper portion of the tent, with cymbals, sea-shells, bells, 
tambourines, and other instruments of the noisy music of the 
Tartars The rest of the family squatted themselves on the ground 
close to one another and the patient crouched on her heels opposite 
the figure of the demon. The principal lama had before him a large 
copper basin filled with millet, and some little images made of paste. 
Upon a given signal the clerical orchestra executed an overture 
harsh enough to frighten Satan himself. The rest beat time with 
their hands. When the concert was over, the chief lama opened the 
book of exorcisms, which he rested on his knees As he chanted 
one of the forms, he took from the basin, from time to time, a handful 
of millet, which he threw east, west, north, and south, according 
to the rubric, his voice as he prayed was sometimes mournful and 
suppressed, and sometimes vehemently loud and energetic. Some- 
times he would suddenly change from the regular cadence of the 
prayer into an outburst of appaiently indomitable rage and abused 
the puppet demon with fierce invective and furious gestures The 
exorcism finished, he stretched out his arms right and left, and the 
other lamas struck up a very noisy chorus in hurried tones. There- 
upon the rest of the lay congregation started up with one accord, 
ran out of the tent one after the other, and tore round it like mad 
people, beat it with sticks, and yelled meanwhile at the pitch of their 
voices. Having done this three times, they re-entered the tent and 
resumed their seats Thereupon the chief lama set fire to the herb 
image, while the rest covered their faces with their hands. When the 
flames rose up he uttered a loud cry, which was repeated by the rest. 
The laymen then seized the burning figure, earned it into the plain 
away from the tents, and as it consumed away they anathematized 
it with all sorts of imprecations, while the lamas continued their 
chanting in a grave, solemn tone. On the return of the lay folk ail 
exchanged joyous felicitations, each one provided with a lighted 
torch, and the whole party rushed simultaneously from the tent 
and formed a procession, the laymen first, then the patient supported 
on each side by members of the family. The nine lamas continued 
their blatant music. The sick peison, by the orders of the chief 
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lama was conveyed to another tent and did not go back to her own 
home for a month On this occasion the malady did not return. 

Let ns now see what occurs among the Mongols after the death 
of one of their people First, we will turn to the accounts reported 
by the earl}" travellers. 

Vincent of Beauvais says that “ if the dead Tartar be a rich and 
mighty man he is buried in his most costly robes and m some hidden 
place remote from all, to prevent him being despoiled of his raiment 
Beside the tomb of the dead man they always have a tent, says 
Rubruck, if he be one of the nobles, that is, of the family Jinghiz 
Khan, and the burial-place is kept secret Round the places where 
they bury the nobles there is a camp of men guarding the tombs 
(I did not understand that they bury treasure with their dead) " 
He goes on to say the fnends of the deceased kill his horse, skin 
it and fill the skm with straw, and suspend it with poles over his 
tomb They eat the flesh and keep up lamentations over the body 
for thirty days 

Carpini gives us more details He says '' when a person is dead, 
if he be of the noble class, he is buried secretl}?’ in the Steppe His 
tent (siaho) is buried with him sitting in it, and they put a table 
before him with a bowl full of meat and a jar full of mare’s milk. A 
mare and her foal are buried with him, also a horse with bit and 
saddle , and another horse they eat, and fill the skin with straw and 
put it on two or four poles over the dead man, so that he may have 
a dwelling in the next world and a man to give him milk, and may 
increase his herd of horses on which to ride , and they burn the bones 
of the horse which they eat for the good of his soul. Often the women 
come together to bury him, for the souls of the men as I have seen with 
my own eyes and been told by others Ogotai, the father of Kuyuk, 
as I saw, had let a small tree grow for his soul, and it was ordered that 
no one should cut a branch of it, and whosoever did so was beaten and 
ill-treated Furthermore, they buried gold and silver with a person 
They broke up the cart on which he was carried and destroyed his 
carnage, and the use of his name was tabooed for three generations ” 

Friar John adds that some of their great people were buried in 
another way. They go secretly into the Steppe,” he says, and 
removing the grass together with its roots on a certain spot, they then 
dig a great pit, and in the side of it they make a grave underground, 
and then put the slave he loved best under him and leave him there till 
he is about to breathe his last breath, when they relieve him and let 
him breathe This they do three times, and if he escapes alive he 
becomes a free man and does as he likes, and he is deemed a great man 
in the camp, even among the relatives of his late master They put 
the dead man in the recess made m one side of the grave, and having 
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covered it m, replace the grass so that no one may find the place 
afterwards. In another kind of burial they place a tomb over the 
grave ’ ' In the Mongol country, ' ' he adds, ‘ ‘ there are two cemeteries, 
one in which they bury the emperors, nobles, and other chiefs, 
and wherever they may have died they carry them thither to be 
buried In the other cemetery are all those who were killed in 
Hungary, of whom there were a great many. It is carefully guarded, 
and anyone trespassing on it is badly beaten,'' He says, again, that 
he himself, and his companions, not knowing of this, ventured too 
far, and the Mongols determined to shoot them with arms, as they 
did not know they were envoys On learning this they let them go 
(Friar John, 630, quoted m Travels of Ruhruqiiis, by Rockhill, p. 81,) 

Let us now turn to what modern travellers have to sa}^ on this 
subject. Hue tells us that Mongols who live near the great wall, 
where they are mixed with Chinese, have largely copied the 
custom of burial in a coffin," which is deposited in a grave. (Op cit 
i, 75 ) The body of the Grand Lama himself is on his death 
embalmed m spices, and then placed in a very large pyramidal 
tomb. This was also the case with the Banchi Lama, who died at 
Peking, and is also practised in the case of the Kubilghas, who 
claim to be reincarnate saints In regard to the great mass of the 
richer nomadic Mongols who have adopted Lamaism, the ordinary 
lamas and the richer people and nobles, as is the case with other 
Buddhists, they have adopted the custom of burning the dead The 
practice prevailed among the Chinese Buddhists m early times 
Thus Col. Yule, m his Marco PoIo,yo\ 11, 550, quotes a passage from the 
Huo Tsang, or “ cremation burials,” in book xv of the Jeh Che Lu, or 
Daily jotting, as follows : “The practice of burning the dead flounshes 
most extensively in Kiang Nan It was already in vogue in the 
time of the Sung dynasty, and is mentioned in the annals of that 
dynasty m the year 1157, and was represented by a public official ; 
and in 1261 Hwang Chen, governor of the district of Wu, in a 
memorial prayed that the erection of cremation furnaces must be 
prohibited, and that it was made the source of illicit gam by a 
certain monastery “ 

In regard to the cremation of the dead, as practised by the 
orthodox Lamaists m his time, Hue says that for the purpose of 
incineration the Mongols construct a large furnace of earth of 
pyramidal form Just before it is completed the body is placed 
inside, standing, and surrounded with combustibles The edifice 
is then completely covered m, with the exception of a small hole at 
the bottom to admit fire, and another to give egress to the smoke and 
keep up a current of air During the combustion the lamas surround 
the tomb and recite prayers. When the corpse is burnt they demolish 
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the furnace and remove the bones which they carry to the chief 
lama, who reduces them to a very fine powder, and having added 
to it an equal quantity of meal, he kneads the whole with care, 
and constructs with his own hands cakes of difterent sizes, which he 
places one above the other m the form of a pyramid When the 
bones have been thus prepared, they are transported with great 
pomp to a little tower built beforehand, in a place indicated by the 
diviner They almost always give the ashes of the lamas a sepulchre 
of this kind, and Hue says that you meet with a great number of 
these monumental towers on the summits of mountains and in the 
neighbourhood of the lamaseries, and you may find them in countries 
whence the Mongols have been driven by the Chinese, the only 
remains left of a once numerous population (op cit ) 

According to Hue, again, the most celebrated of the Mongol burial- 
places is m the Chinese province of Shan si, at the famous Lamasery 
of Live Towers (U tai) It is deemed the choicest place to be 
buried in, and the ground is so holy that those buried there are 
sure of a happy transmigration This sanctity is attributed to the 
belief that the Buddha himself has for several centuries taken 
up his abode in the interior of a mountain close by It 
would appear that the lamas have contrived a spectacle which 
perpetuates this belief Hue quotes the report of a certain 
chief of an encampment, named Takura, who m 1842 conveyed 
the remains of his father and mother to this cemeter}’’ He 
told Hue how he had had the infinite happiness of beholding the 
Venerable Buddha Behind the great monastery above-named 
there is a very lofty mountain, which you have to climb by creeping 
on y’our hands and knees Near the top you come to a portico cut 
in the rock , you he down on the earth and look through a small 
aperture, not larger than the bowl of a pipe It is some time before 
you can distinguish anything, but by degrees your eye gets used to 
the place, and you have the happiness of beholding m the depths of 
the mountain the face of the ancient Buddha He is seated cross- 
legged, doing nothing There are around him lamas of all countries 
who are continually paying homage to him > (Op cit 78 and 79). 
Hue goes on to say that you frequently meet in the deserts of 
Tartary Mongols carrying on their shoulders the bones of their 
parents to the Five Towers, to purchase almost at its weight in 
gold a few feet of earth whereon they may raise a small 
mausoleum. Even the Mongols of Torgut (1 e the Russian 
Kalmuks) perform journeys occupying a whole year, to visit for 
this purpose m the provmce of Shansi the resting-place of their 
ancestors (ib 79 and 80) In the case of the great Mongol 
/ chiefs the same writer reports that the royal corpse is conveyed to 
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a vast edmce constructed of bricks and adorned with numerous 
statues repiesentmg men, lions, elephants, tigers, and various 
objects of Buddhist mythology. '' With the dead chief, he says, 
" they bury in a large cavern, constructed m the centre of the 
building, large sums of gold and silver, royal robes, precious stones, 
and everything needful m a tuture life These interments some- 
limes cost the lives of a great number of slaves They take children 
of both sexes, remarkable for their beauty, and make them swallow 
mercury till they are suffocated and in this way they say the fresh- 
ness and ruddiness of their faces is preserved so as to make them 
appear still alive They are placed upright round the corpse of their 
master to serve him in another life, and hold in their hands the pipes, 
jars, small phials of snuff, and other mcknacks of the kings (ib 79 
and 80) 

To protect the treasures they place in the ca\'ern a kind of bow, 
capable of discharging a number of arrows one after the other This 
bow (or rather several bows joined together) are already bent and 
the arrows ready to fly They place the machine so that on opening 
the door of the cavern the movement causes the discharge of the 
first arrow at the man who enters The discharge of the second 
follows, and so on to the last (ib 80) 

Pallas, in his wonderful work, which has been so neglected 
by modern students, entitled Samhingen Hi^tonsche Nachnehten 
Mongolischen Volkerschaften, has given an elaborate account of the 
ritual just mentioned, every detail of which is carefully set out 
in two special works devoted to the disposal of the dead, namely, 
the AUan Saba or Golden Vessel, and the Yemen Gassul These 
Pallas has in part translated. Thus most minute regulations 
and instructions have been duly provided to meet different con- 
tingencies and in order to secure a comfortable future for the 
dead, the omission of 'which will bring evil upon them and 
their relations These are controlled largely by astrological con- 
siderations, which accounts for the very careful way m which 
the preservation of every detail of a person's life, and especially 
the lime of the birth and death of every man, woman, and child, 
and of the various circumstances of their lives, are carefully sorted 
out in the books as lucky and unlucky days, and special ritual 
observancies are thus provided when a man dies with an open 
mouth or eyes, wuth open or clasped hands, whether the body is 
to be burnt or submitted to water, exposed on a lofty platform, 
or covered with stones, etc (See Pallas, op cit , 11, 2$^~S2 ) So it 
comes about that when a man dies it entirely depends upon what 
hour and day of the week and month, what year in the Mongolian 
cycle and under what star the person has been born, how his 
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body IS disposed of, e g A\hetlier the corpse is to be clothed or naked 
when laid out, to what point of the compass the head is to be 
directed, whether it is to be exposed to the open sk^- oi placed in 
a dilapidated yurt, and what food or wdiat other things are to be put 
With the corpse The funeral over, the remains are afterwards 
placed on the ground, and some white or blue kadakhs or ribbons 
are hung round the place of burning, and wooden posts \\ ith Tibetan 
prayer formuire aie set up in the earth Pallas records the belief 
that, when the body is left on the ground to become the prey ol the 
animals, the lucldest ending is for it to be eaten b\" a black dog 
If the dead man is wealthy his body remains alone for three days in 
his ^mrt, while the family move into another one, repeating continually 
the magical phrase " Om inan’i padma hum ”, while the lama writes 
the same woids on a piece of paper or linen, which is called jSlavni 
Manya, and fastens it to a rafter at the top of the yurt where the 
body lies, and then sets out to find a suitable place for the disposal 
of the dead man This place is marked out by the lama with a yellow 
tape or string, and he draws in it a circle with the horn of an orongo 
{antilope hodgsoni) On this the body of the dead man is laid at 
a distance of 25 or 30 metres to the east of the yurt, with nine 
bundles of incense pastils, nine bowls, nine kadakhs, nine sheep, 
nine horses, nine camels, nine head of cattle and nine bundles of 
needles These form the reward or perquisite of the lama for his 
service, and m return he presents nine earthen bowls and a 
jug ornamented with bits of metal and containing holy water. 
Thereupon the body is wrapped in a linen sliioud, placed on a 
carriage led by two of the nearest relatives of the deceased, 
and, accompanied by the funeral party and the lama, proceeds 
to the place marked out as above described There they erect a 
pyramidal-shaped yurt, called Mangkham, m which a fire is kindled 
amd the food is cooked, wdiile the phrase “ Om nianh padma hum ” 
is uninterruptedly said When the food is consumed, the temporary 
yurt IS destroyed, and they all return home except the lama The 
corpse is then laid out by the two attendants on the place selected 
and prepared by the lama, as described, and the Manya is also 
planted on it, and four posts are erected to which are fastened four 
kadakhs or lappets, on each of which is inscribed the name of the 
deceased The lelatives then return to the dead man's house, and 
each one is sprinkled with the holy water called Arsan, in which 
sugar and saffron are mingled, and is also censed with incense 
in order to protect him from contagion, while the lama gives each 
of them a bowl of milk and a silken kadakh 

In some cases a funeral is disallowed altogether, as when a man 
has hanged himself A man djdng of a swelling (which miplies an 
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increase of temperature) is not burnt, and they do not put in the 
water those who have died from an inundation or been struck by 
lightning Those who die of a contagious disease are not buried 
on a mountain (Timkofski, i, 256) These regulations, no doubt, 
mean that there should be no defilement of the gieat forces of 
nature 

After these rites the lama holds the top of the head of the 
deceased wnth his fingers, presses and pulls until a kind of crack is 
heard, or an audible sound proceeds from it, or else he makes a mark 
on it In this way the soul is finally loosed from the body The lama 
then proceeds to appeal to his sacred books and to use his astrological 
and necromantic machinery to discover the fate of tlie departed 
soul, which IS deduced from a number of combinations of his birth 
and death days 

He then proceeds to go through an elaborate mass or series 
of masses to conciliate the infernal gods, especially Yama Its 
length depends on the wealth of the family In the case of the 
poor the masses last only a few days — seven weeks being the full 
period o± purgatory In the case of princes it lasts a year 

The most usual and oldest mode of disposing of the dead, however, 
m Mongolia is to carry the body into the Steppe and there abandon 
it to the wuld animals, as among the Parsees, but even then the 
lama directs the quarter of the heavens towards which the head is 
to be turned when laid out Timkofski says this is decided by 
a weather-cock on a structure set up for the purpose The lama, 
in fact, prescribes the whole ritual — whether the body is to be 
buried with or without clothes, in the open air, or a closed tent, and 
which of his effects are to be added to the funeral offerings 

W hether the dead man during his life had been a reputable person 
or othei*wisc is not, we are told, left in doubt long The matter is 
settled during the course of the next week The Mongols believe that, 
if the dead man has been plus, the dogs and ravens (the latter of which 
they call the sepulchres of the dead) will come and eat his flesh, 
and the quicker this happens the better the man must have been 
If withm a week his body is not thus consumed, he is pronounced 
to have been a sinner so great indeed that even the dogs would not 
eat his flesh No funeral feast is held in his memory , while, on the 
other hand, in memory of the man whose corpse the dogs have eaten 
a feast is held, a Shaman being present, while mutton, spirits, and 
kmmss are consumed 

In dealing with bodies in the towns, in addition to the birds 
and droves of dogs, there is also a class of men whose gruesome 
trade is to dismantle the corpses They bind them on a pile and cut 
off the flesh piece by piece and give it to the animals The bones are ^ 
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then pounded mto dust, mixed with food, made into cakes, and 
given to the dogs and birds This is considered a very honourable, 
as it IS a very costly, form of burial The dogs kept in order to eat 
the corpses in the monasteries are rated as holy dogs It is deemed 
unlucky to put the bodies in water, and it is only among the poorest 
that the bodies are deposited in lakes and rivers Actual burial 
IS also disapproved of, and is, in fact, reduced to a make-believe 
by the body being covered with a mere layer of earth or stones 
(lb 322-3) 

Hue described an instance wheie the body had no covering, but 
a piece of paper was put over the face and another piece inscribed 
in the Tibetan character reached from the shoulders to the knee 
The body was not " laid out ", but left in the position the 
deceased had been at the time of his death, the legs doubled and 
crossed and the arms also Apparently it had only been there 
a day or two, but the wind and sun were finishing what old age 
had begun, converting the body into a mummy, until the ram 
or wild beasts and birds made havoc of it There were two cloth 
flags close by, each hung on a small staff, one white and one a 
laded yellow, with dimly inscribed characters, while little cones of 
a yellowish substance were placed on stones at legular distances 
These cones also bore Tibetan characters (ib 81 and 82) 

A dead child which has not learnt to walk is put in a sack and 
exposed on a busy road Older children up to seven years old are 
exposed on less-frequented roads ^^Tth the children’s remains are 
placed various pieces of food, shoulder-bones of sheep, tlie tail of 
a sheep, and a small bowl All these things are placed in the sack 
with the dead body This is the usual piactice at iiinerals If, 
however, there is no lama at hand, the yurt is demolished, and the 
family quit the place, leaving the body behind When the sickness 
IS a dangerous one, they do not wait loi the death of the invalid, 
but ])ack up the yiiit and go away, leaving the dying person to his 
fate, be he father or mother, brother or sister {506-7) 

Over the bodies of lamas, of Saissans, or those of princely families, 
a felt tent or a cJiolom, or erection of felt, dolohon, or a temporary 
tent made of branches of a tree is placed when a burning takes 
place in the open steppe Other ways of disposing of the dead are 
water burial or covering them with stones or earth or putting them 
under a bush or a tree 

In the case ol the common people when " The Book " prescribes 
that the body should be burnt, it is deemed sufficient to put some 
glass or branches on and to set Are to it It tlie body is to be 
put undei stones, the deposit of a fe-\v small stones is deemed 
sufficient , if it IS to be laid under the ground it is deemed enough 
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to scatter a few^ handfuls of earth on it , if to be placed under wood, 
a few chips suffice If the book prescribe that it shall be placed 
under water it is sufficient to pour some water over it, and if neither 
stones nor wood nor water are available, then, as is often the case 
on the Mongolian Steppes or among the Kalmuks where wood and 
winter are also scarce, the injunction is only nominally kept In the 
case of boys under eight years old and girls under ten the services 
of the lama are dispensed with, and the relatives say some prayers 
and repeat a yercJit or incantation In the case of infants, they are 
placed in baskets of wicker-work or of bark, which is floated on 
a stream 

The more important lamas as well as the princes and great grandees 
are burnt, and their ashes collected and either preserved as relics 
[carvas] or put into the statuettes of gods and saints 

A notable feature in the landscape m the neighbourhood of 
monasteries and temples and elsewhere are the so-called cJiorien, 
or funereal monuments, corresponding with the Indian caitya, 
stupa or iopo Originally they were built as receptacles of the 
ashes of saints and of offerings made to them, but many of them are 
now only memorial cenotaphs of Buddha or canonized saints , others, 
again, commemorate visits of noted saints Miniature ones of wood, 
metal, or clay often adorn the altar, and sometimes contain relics 
(Waddell, 262) Their original form was that of a simple and massive 
hemisphere or solid dome {garbha, 1 e womb), containing a relic and 
crowned by a square capital [tor an), surmounted by one or more 
representations of umbrellas, symbols of royalty Latterly they 
have become more complex m form, with numerous plinths, and are 
much elongated, especially in regard to their capitals They generally 
adhere to the Indian type, only that commonly the dome is inverted 
Both have elaborate plinths, and on the sides of the capital are often 
figured a pair of eyes Above the tor an is a bluntly conical 
or pyramidal spire, Cudarmari, of thirteen step-like segments, 
typical of the thirteen Bodishat heavens of the Buddhists This is 
surmounted by a bell-shaped symbol (usually copper-gilt), called the 
kalsa, often moulded m the form of a small caiiya, or a lotus flower, 
a crescent moon, a globular sun, or a triple canopy, finally sur- 
mounted by a spike representing the sacred jyoh, or sacred light of 
Buddha Sometimes round the base of the kalsa is a felt canopy 
or umbrella, catra Many of the Lamaist caitiya, like those of the 
Japanese, are symbolic of the five elements , the lowest section, a 
solid rectangular block, typifies the solidity of the earth. Above this 
IS a globe representing water, then fire, symbolized by a triangular 
tongue or by a crescent representing the unveiled sky and ether, 
an accumulated circle gradually tapering into space. In the 
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wealthier monasteiies the oWovien are regularly w^iite-washed, as 
with all sacred objects These raonuments must always be passed 
on the right hand, as a mark of respect , so also the prayer wheels 
must be turned in the same direction (Waddell, 261-4) 

The practice of building these cliovten is of old date, for it is 
mentioned by William of Rubruck, who says the Tartars, like the 
nations of antiquity, burn their dead and preserve their ashes 111 
high pyramids {vid& ed Rockhill) 
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Adakhai, River, 492 
Adashari Galsu Ching Taidshi, v. 
And a Galsu Ching Taidshi. 


Add, 11, 12. 

Aclsabaz, River, v Shebaz. 

Adsai Khan, 357-61, 383, 560, 597. 
Adshan Khan, 650, 680. 

Adshinii Tsaidam Mt., 375 
Aegean Sea, S 108. 

Afghanistan, 135, S. 114. 

Afrasiabs, 6. 

African Tiipoli, 11. 

Africans, 587 
Afzal, 12. 

Agachu, River, 491. 

Agalak, Mt., 387. 

Aghirtu, 632. 

Aghojim Bughuiul, 36, 

Agholkho Tsaidam, Mt., 375, 

Agni, V. Ignis. 

Agra, 146. 

Agram, Bp. of, 151. 

Agul, 178. 

Aguta, victorious over Khitrais, 2, 
Agutai, 291. 

Ahi, Hodja, 654. 

Ahmed, 249 

x\hmed ben Amram, 201-2. 

Ahmed Hodja, 645 
Ai Khan, 35. 

Aijen til h tha la, v Biiiktu. 

Aijin kuriin, cmxure formed by 
Aguta, 2. 

Aiongan, 656, 658 
Aishm Giyow, 37. 

Aiyuchelitala, 319. 

Aiyuhpahpata, v. Ayur ball batra. 
Ajerbnidjan, Atabegs of, 14. 

Ajur Shindara, v Biliktu Khan. 
Ajnsn Dara, v. Biliktu Khan. 

Ak Mongke, 364. 

Ak Sultan, 84. 

Ak tag Mts., ISU 
Aka Muran, v. Oka. 

Akatshin, 101. 

Akbardshi, 361-5, 383, 399, 606 8. 

JO ms Virads against Taissong, 

607-8 

killed by Virads, 363. 

Akha Dalai agha, 431. 

Akhai, 472, 666. 

Akhlatt, 204. 

Akhlath, 208. 

Akho Khatun, 501. 

Akhoin llbasbi, 580. 

Akizek, 75 

Aklan tsikin Mts , 525. 

Akra IMuran, v Trkut. 

Aksakal, 579. 

Aksar Khakan, 404. 
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Aksarguldi Noyovi, 500. 

Akslii Taishi, 613 
Aksliobhya, S 150 
Aksi, 77. 

Aksu, 650, 654-5, S 125. 

Akta, River, 464 
Aktuba, River, 96, 528 
All Ask, 82, 83. 

Al Komania, v. Knmcs-lan. 

A1 Mansur, 201, 

Ala, 604, 608. 

Alactaga (Jumping Mniisc), S. 26 
Alacliewan, v. Akik Chingsang. 
Alagui, 692 

Alai ud din, quoted, 108, 185 
Alai lid din el Kaimen, 205, 208 
Alai ud dm Kei Kubad, 129. 

Alai ud dm Muhammed, 7, 16. 

Alak Chingsang, 365, 367, 399, 600, 
604, 608. 

Alak Nur, 494. 

Alak Sendiin, 552. 

Alak Tak Mis , 170. 

Alakai Bigi, 107. 

Alaksliid Tsaghan, 607. 

Alakiih Mts., 166. 

Alakush, v Alausse 
Alakiisli Tikin Kuri, 26, 62. 
Alamut, lortrcss of, captured, 16 
Alan Noyon, 77. 

Alanacheli, 294 
Alans, 128, 138,314. 

Alaskan, 499, 543, 545, S 17, 20, 
24, 64, 67. 

Identified with Irghai, 5. 

Mongols of, 66 k 

Alashan Mts , 663, S 11. 
Alat-Kiigisi, 618 
Alatagh, 208 
Alatcnacheli. 309. 

Alatcnatala, 309. 

Alaton, Lake, 464. 

Alalz, River, 469. 

Alausse, 68, 99. 

Alba, 153 

Alba Juba, v, Weissenbuigh. 
Albania, 132, 152. 

Albcric, 168 
Alchia kungur, 551. 

Alei, River, 179 
Alemdar, 212-13,218-19. 

Aleppo, 11, 164, 166, 205, 209, 210, 

211 . 

Aleppo, Prince of, 129 
Alexander, 49, 113, 168, 172. 
Alexei, son of Dshan, 571. 

Alfred, King, 49 
Algu, 219, 221-2. 

Alguts, 691 
Ali, 10, 15. 

All Bahadur, 201. 

All Ivhodja, 76. 

Alima Chingsang, 431, 602. 


Alin Taishi, 55 U 
Alinje Khan, 34. 

Al], 26. 

Alji, V. Al] 

Almalig, 6, 19, 176, 296, 314, 610, 
623, 654. 

Khan of, 72. 

Almansor, 10. 

Almus, 587 
Alpugh, 167. 

All, 221 

Alt, River, 146. 

Altai Mts., 62, 107, 299, 488, 498, 
524, 580, 591, 614, 617, S 6, 27. 
Altai, Rii'cr, 6, 181. 

Altalun, 171. 

Allan, 61,456, 552-4. 

moaning of, 3. 

Altan Defter (Golden Register), 37. 
Altai! Gachun Cholo, 526 
Altan Kadu&un, 464. 

Altan Khagan, S 140, 141. 

Altan Khan (of Khalkhas), 458, 465, 
588. 

and Khirgises, 466-7. 

and Russians, 460. 

and Sungars, 615. 

death ot, 468 

Altan Khan (of Tumeds), 377, 400, 
402-3, 420-3, 457, 501, 514, 610, 
S 143 

converted to Lamaism, 419. 

death of, 425. 

strange illness of, 424 

invades China, 416-19. 

Altan Khans, 67. 

Altan Kilo, 416. 

Altan Lake, 24, 457, 525. 

Altan Sanjm, 403 

Altchia Kungur, River, 59, 221. 

Altirzi, 469. 

Altshu Bulod, 371. 

Altsubolod, 371, 375, 395-7. 

Altun, V Altan. 

Altim Bigi, 66 

Altundash Khan, rea,d Altunbash 
Khan, v Kiel. 

Altvn Khan, v Altan. 

Alt}mtagh, River, S 20-1. 

Alu, 212 

Aluhoei Timur, 325 
Alu hoeii, V, Orkhon. 

Alimg Goa, supernatural birth of, 
37 

Aluthai, 499 
Alutu, V Ilacho. 

Alwi Sepras Mts., 20. 

Ama, V Kima. 

Amad-ul-mulk, 79. 

Amakhais, 402. 

Amalig, read Almalig. 

Amarkh’la Halevi, Rabbi Joseph, 
538 
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Ambai, 44 » 

Amdo, 510, S 132 
Amid, 131, 167. 

Amula, 525 
Amidu Ching^^cn, 613 
Amie Mis., 526 
Ainm Duial, 474, 485. 

Amm Malek, 81, 89 
Amiot, Perc, 498, 578, 656, 659 
Amitabha, 510, S 118, 120, 134, 
137, 149. 

Amita3’'a‘=?, S. 149 
Amke, 599, 605-6 
Amol, 82-3. 

Amiilai, River, 409. 

Amudaia, 402 
Amur Khan, 672. 

Amur, Rivei, v Onon 
Amursana, 592, 651-9. 

death ol, 660. 

escapes liom caplivjtv 656- 

60. 

Amu semen ts — 

Horse-iaciiig b}" Khall-as, S 147. 
Pony-racing hy Mongols, S 69- 
71 

Wrestling, b}' Mongols, S. 71, 
S 147 

Wrestling by Lamas, S 71 
Amutai Khungtaidshi, 371, 512 
Amu veil, 77. 

An ZaUk, 5 
Ana Daia, 502, 622 
Ananda, 285, 290, 291-2, 309, S. 
154 

Ananda Madi, Lama, 332 3. 
Ananta, S. 156. 

Anda, 375. 

Anda Galsu Ching Taidshi, 500. 
Andekuh, 81, 87. 

Andijan Kirgliises, 655 
Andre, 672 

Andronicus Comnenus, 14. 

Andun Chmg Taidshi, 57 

Angara, River, 24, 682, 684, 687 9. 

Angirasses, 72 

Angkhan, 396 

Angku Hukiiju, 550 

Am, 132, 538. 

fall of, 14 

Anna, Princess, 675. 

Annam, v. Tonqiuii. 

Anselm, S. 116 
Antchar, 118 
Antelope, Saiga, S. 24 
Anthony, St , S. 109. 

Antie buka, 320. 

Antioch, 210, 540 

conquered by Suhman, 13. 

Antshi, 56 
Antsi, V AIj. 

Antun, 551, 

Antiing, V. Ngantung 


Anudawa, 516, 

Anui, River, 469. 

Anville, D., quoted, 496. 

Aokhans, 380, 394, 427, 433 
Apatjkhi, 37 
Apisga, 218. 

Apotchegan, 500. 

Appak Hodja, 623, 645. 

Aptush Khan, 636. 

Aquinas, S. 116. 

Ara Bolod, 371, 376, 390, 395 
Arab Muhammed, Khan, 561. 

Ara ban, 132. 

Arabia, 11. 

Arabdslmr, v. Karapiichin. 

Arabs, 209, 544 
Arabtan, 502, 527, 589, 663 
Aral, River, 74, 551. 

Aral, Lake, 491. 

Ararat, 208 
Araxes, 14 
Aibuba, 349, 533. 

Arbuka, 346 

Archan kit, Temple of, 527 
Archipelago, Eastern, 247, 250 
/Vrdana, 75. 

Ardebil, 83. 

Aighassun Churtshi, 57-8. 

Argm, 476 

Argun, River, 29, 53, 58, 134, 161, 
164, 169, 170, 204. 

Aihats, vS. 113, 154, 159. 
Arhatship, attainment of, S. 113. 
Aiiestan, Ziirkhan, S 144. 

.krik Lama, 419, 421, S, 140. 

Arik Tsordshi, 408-9. 

Aiikbiika, 174, 177, 213, 216-8, 
221-2, 252, 283, 

Arini, 685. 

Aristotle, 172. 

Aiklian Chingsen, 595, 613. 

Aimas, 485. 

Armenia, 133, 203. 

(ircat, 13, 132. 

Liltle, 13. 

Aimonians, 128. 

Aroktai, 356-60, 431, 560, 597-8. 
Arrak Tommur, 500. 

A.rraii, 8, 93, 130. 

Arslan Khan, 19, 66, 294. 

Atslan Khans, 6, 72. 

Arsiibolod, 371, 375, 395, 400, 
415-6, 

Art-paintings in Lamaist temple, 
S 167-8. 

Artsa Khara Tokoi, 473. 

Aiu Bulak, 56 
Aril Khort&hin, 398. 

Arulads, 106, 114. 

Arungu, River, v Longku. 

Aryans, S. 6, 117. 

Aryasangha, S 139. 

Asad ud dm Sher 1 koh, 11. 
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Asaga, S. 123-4. 

Asagitgelus, v. Lung-si-hien. 

Asauli, River, 550. 

Abhagabats, 691-2. 

Abhik Lama, y. Ank Lama. 
Ashikhai Darkhan Khangtaidshi, 
457. 

Asena, 33. 

Ases, 138. 

Ashraf, Prmcc, 12, 129-30, 210. 
Asia, 49, 99, 252. 

Emus of, 14. 

Asia Minor, dynasty of, 13. 

Ask, y. liak. 

Asoka, Conversion to Buddhism, 
S 114. 

Ass, wild, S, 23. 

Assaktu hala hotsvilian. 638. 
Assarkho, 576, 579, 582, 589. 
Assassins, y. Ismaihtcs. 

Assemanni, 534. 

Asser, 538. 

Assods, 597. 

Assulai, 214, 216, 283. 

Astadad, v. Astaia. 

Astara, 82. 

Astok Sam Bandi, 403 
Astrakhan, 94, 564-6, 665, 669-70, 
678. 

Astrology in China, 247. 

Asu, 551 

Asukipa, V. Radchapika. 

Atabegs, 10. 

Atalukan Jawer Sadshan, 107. 
Atani Khara Modo, 397. 

Atchu, 248. 

Athai, 360 
Atisa, S. 128, 155. 

Atshatu tologai, 397. 

Atshi, 432. 

Aibiz, 7. 

Attagan, 692. 

Attakhai, 500. 

Attaha, 13. 

Attila, 49, 113. 

Attrek. River, 83. 

Aurungzeb, Empcior, 518. 

Aiistna, Duke of, 150-2, 
Aiiteroche, Abbe Chappe d', 650, 
651, 654, 660 
Ava, King of, 212. 

Avagosha, S. 117. 

Avak, Prince, 132, 167. 

Avalokita, S 150, 160, 163, 174. 
— — images of , S 151. 
Avalokitesvara, S. 137, 140-1, 173 
Avares, 52. 

A^ars, 25, S. 7. 

Avataras, S. 139. 

Avezae, D', quoted, 698, S. 37. 
Avignon, embassy from Khan of 
Catway to, 314. 

A>adji Chinsang, 298. 


Ayar Nor, 173, ^S. 12 
Ayke, v. Engke Sviiktu Khan. 
Ayub, 12, 650. 

Ayubitb, 13. 

Ayuchehtala, 317, 324. 
Ayuchelipata. v. Biliktu Khan. 
Ayuka Khan, 502, 565-8, 573, 588- 9, 
642, 667, 676 

Ayuka Taidshi Prince, 563-8 

Ills relations whh Russians, 

564-8, 

Ayur ball batra, 290, 296-7. 
Azcrbaidjan, 8, 73, 83, 93, 97, 128, 
130, 132, 169, 203. 

Azerdi, 5. 

Aziz, 11, 12 
Azof, Bey of, 564. 

Azof, Cossacks, 567. 

Azof, Sea of, 94. 

Baatur Khungtaidshi, 503, 517, 
561, 595, 613, 620, 636, 663. 

and Yangir, 618-9. 

identified with Khutugaitu, 

614. 

receives patent of Ivhung- 

taidbhi, 617 
Baatur Gillong, 569. 

Baatur Ombo, 569 
Baatur Ubashi, 529. 

Baatut (a title of Yobogli&n 
Mergcn), 593. 

Babai, 691—2. 

Baber, quoted, S. 83 
Babu, 486. 

Babylonia, S 107. 

Bacchus, S. 156. 

Bachamu, v Machamu. 

Bactna, S. 6, 114. 

Bedai, 59, 552. 

Badakshan, 73, 80. 

Badarkhan, 691 
Baddelev, quoted, S. 132. 

Badghis; 172. 

Badma Sambhava, 402, 678 
Badrua Altai, 550. 

Baga Erket, 581. 

Baga Erkets, 589. 

Baga Kentei Mts , 487. 

Baga IMandshi, 622 
Baga Zoochor, 571, 581. 
Baga-tosutu, 412 
Baga.n Zookors, 670. 

Bagantai Khabitshi, 39. 

Bagha Batur, 397. 

13agha Tom, 516 
Bagharins, v Banns. 

Baghassun Darkhan Tabiinang, 375. 
Baghatud, 558, 590, 611, 676. 
Baghatur Khungtaidshi, death of, 
612 

Baghdad, 10. 167, 201, 203, 204-5, 
216, 298 
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Baghdad, Caliph o^, 74, 129. 

sacked bv Mongols 200. 

Bagho, 366, 6U8, 

Baghu, V Nagu. 

Baghu Khalaki, 39 
Bagra, 74. 

Bagrat ids, 13 
Bagush, 7'. Nadmid. 

Bahnts, 141. 

derivation of, 1! 

Bai Sankur, ^0. 

Baibagisli, 665 
Baiberak biljizeh, 549 
Baibuka, 23, 55, 62-3, 65, 72. 
Baibuka Taiwang, 555. 

Baibung Tnshivetu, 390 
Baidar, 137, 142-3, 145-6, 219. 
Baidera, 211 
Bauiju, 301. 

Baid'^hu, 130. 

Bapii, 166-8, 208 

conquer? Rum, 13. 

Baikal, Lake, 1 , 55, 678, 682, 688, 
690. 

Baikal Sea, 23-4, 32, 354, 683, 689. 
Baildshur, 580, 

Bailccan, 130. 

Bailekaix destroyed, 94. 

Bam dzurukhe Mt,, 488. 

Bam tologoi, Mt , 392. 

Bam Ilia, 490, 

Baintsokhor Darkhan, 400. 

Baipo, 119. 

Bairi ola, 392. 

Bainn Tolkon, 566 
Baishmg, 416 
Baissanghor, 402. 

Baisuts, V Yibsuts 
Baitank, River, 493. 

Baitkulki, 41, 

Baitii, Mt., 412. 

Bajira Shigetshin, 611. 

Bak, 396. 

Bakalan, 92 
Bakesur Khatai, 394 
Bakha Kentei, River, 22. 
Bakirghem, 562 
Baktiir Malep, 582. 

Bakzigir, 649. 

Bala Dordji Djononi, S. 54. 
Balaganskoi, 689, 691 
Balasaghun, captured by Yelui 
Tashi, 6. 

Baldjuna, 52, 59, 553. 

Balgush, 86. 

Bahsh, 279. 

Balkash, Lake, 2, 176, 501. 
Balkash, Sea, 6, 65, 73, 75, 640. 
Balkh, 7, 74, 79, 80-1, 299. 

Baltu, 214, 283 
Bambar, 574, 579, 580. 
Bambashihi, 483. 

Bambu Bonior Nom, S 54. 


Bamian, 89 

Bamsum Choigie iGialbo bl.ama a 
P’agspa (title of IMadi Dhwad- 
shawa, q v). 

Ban Sheng, v Baishmg. 

Bandsara, 402. 

Banners, Eight, 385-8, 628. 

Eighty-six, 385 

Forty-nine, 385, 470, 477, 

628, 630-1. 

(Brigades of), 388-9. 

Seven, 412 

Twenty, 482 

Twenty-four, 484. 

Twenty-nine, 525 

Bansarakya, 583. 

Bantra, Nicholas of, 296. 

Banishen, Bogda, 516, 518 
Bantshen Rin po chen, v Bantshm 
Erdcni, 511, 

Bantshm Erdenis, 511. 

Banzarof, quoted, 531. 

Baptism of Mongol children, v. 
Mongols 

Bar Hebraeus, 210. 

Bar, River, 23 
Baraba Steppe, 619 
Barabmski, 614, 666. 

Tatars, 618 

Baraghodshin Goa, 37 
Baiaghon Tumens, v, Tumens 
Barai, 483, 692. 

Barakhu, 683. 

Barbukha IMts., 525. 

Bard am Baghatiir, 45. 

Bardam Behadur, 43. 

Bardjuk, 66 

Barga Buriats, 501, 590. 

Barghuts, read Bargut. 

Bargii, 40 

Plain of, 22-3. 

Barguchm Tugrum, 24, 40 
Barguto, 24, 683-4. 

Barguzin, River, 689-90. 
Barguzmskoi, 683, 690. 

Banm, 1. 

Shiratu Khaiju, 41. 

Banns, 38, 53-4, 380, 384, 397-8, 
474. 

Baushniaz Khan, 79. 

Banyan, 82. 

Barka, 207. 

Barkhahgkend, 76. 

Barkhu, River, 527. 

Barkiarok, 7. 

Baikuchin, 22. 

Barkul, 473, 611, 659. 

Barla, River, 464. 

Bars Chotan, v Ing Chan l 
B ars Kul, v Barkul. 

Bars-Ebugen, S 96 
Barsabolod, 374-5, 395. 

Barsadjar, 34. 
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Bartam Bcliadur, 44, 61. 

Bartan, 45. 

Barthra, 138. 

Bartu, quoted, S 111, 114, 
Bashkirs, 563-7, 643, 666, 676, 
Bashpa, 506, 509. 

V. Mongol script. 

Basmaii, 8. 

Basuits, 53. 

Bassod CJibhins, 402. 

Basil, 95. 

Basim, 649. 

Batanai, 692. 

Batangul, 692. 

Balra, 290-1, 306. 

Batu, 98, 137-9, 140, 146, 150, 152, 
155, 162, 165, 167, 170-1, 211, 
222, S 55. 

Batu Darkhcin Baghatur, 40S. 

Batu Mongke (Dayan Khan), 370. 

kidnapped, 369. 

Batu Taidshi, 406 
Bay an Mongke, 383, 400. 
Beauvais, Vincent of, quoted, 555, 
S. 53, 82, 195, 203, 206. 

Bell, quoted, 561. 

Beresinc, quoted, 43. 

Beigmann, quoted, 573, 575-6, 
579, 586, 669. 

Berkul, 114. 

Bernier, quoted, 518. 

Bhairava, S, 180. 

Bhakar, 10. 

B’lima, temple of, S 125. 
Bhodhitai Tbokegur, 411. 

Bhotan, S. 127. 

Bhutan, 517. 

Bible, translation of and distribu- 
tion of among Kalmuks, 678-9. 
Bichin Kian, 36. 

Bujiina Noor, 456 
Biela, River, 682, 689 
Bielogorod, 139. 

Biglutemish Fudsliin, 559. 

Bikats, 691. 

Bilal Rajahs, 247. 

Bihktu Khan, 340-5, 383 
Bilkassan, zj Silkcin 
Birdpur State, S 107 
Eire, 209. 

Birtha, v Bire 
Birwaii, V. Peru an. 

Bibhbalig, 21, 63, 72, 135, 165, 173, 
182, S 8. 

Biskhirellu Khan, 466, 468, 486 
Bisman Tengri, v Vaisravana. 
Bistritz, 146. 

Bisugat, 26 

Bibiinlar, v. Biliktu Khan 
Bitei, 660 
Bithynia, 13. 

Biyun tabun, 460. 

Bizigan, V. Adshan Khan. 


Bjak V, Chak urdshap. 

Black Irtish River, 173. 

Black hlountainecrs, 623, 650, 655. 
Blood, as token of solemn vow, 
587. 

Bodhisatvas, S. 118, 150. 

Bodi, 375 

Bodi Alak Kliakan, 418. 

Bodi Khan, 376-7, 385, 394-5. 
Bodidara, 400, 432. 

Boegho Urluk, 581, 589 
Bogcla Lama, 562. 

Bogda Ula, 580, 593 
Bogdan Arshin skvi, 617 
Bogdanovilch, S 10. 

Bogdo Lama, S 137. 

Bogdo Mt , 173, 585, 610 
Boghoidshi, 54, 58, 98, 106, 178 
Bogle, quoted, 713 
Bogush, Piincess, 586, 670 
Buh Liissim Khan, v. Boh Noyon 
Khan, 593. 

Boharit, read Bahrit, q v, 
Bohemia, 164. 

Bohemund, 166. 

Boibeghus, 501, 503. 

Boibego Urluk, 560. 

Boima Tushiyetii, 394-5. 

Bokbon, 528. 

Bokda Thian Shan Mts., v. 

Kabyrgan Mts 
Boke Taidshi, 581. 

Bokhabof, 691. 

Bokhara, 77, 92, 105, 130, 174-5, 
639, 653. 

Siege of, 78. 

Bokko Ulan, 580 
Boko Chilledu, 594. 

Boko Mirsa, 501. 

Bokshas, v, Moksha'?. 

Bokshirgo, 589. 

Bolatiz, 145. 

Bold'^huma-, 373 
Boleslaf III, 142-3, 150. 

Bolgai, 187. 

Bolidio Jinong v Bayan Mongke. 
Boliildiun, 561, 589. 

Bologats. 689. 

Bomol, 692. 

Bon, S 124 
Bonaparte, 113. 

Bondar, 483, 475. 

Boneti, N., 314. 

Bonghun Shara Mt., 488. 

Bonpo, 279, 

Borachi, 32. 

Borak, 128, 174-5, ISl. 

B^rchatu Khan, read Borkhatu 
Khan, q,v 
Bordshig, 37. 

Bordshigetei Mergen, 36. 
Bndshigs, 28, 50. 

Borgo Korku n, 398. 
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3oriti Ayolsjaan, 613 
3orkc3Tirok, 537. * 

3orkliatu Khan, 106. 

3oro Burgasii, 484, 663 
Joro kasha, 580. 

3oro khoto, 398. 

Boro Klnm Mh, 387. 

Boro, River, 492 
Borokchin Goa, 36. 

Boro Ido 1 , 691. 

Borstalas, 640, 642. 

Borsa Lama, 403. 

Borsai Khatan Baghatur, 377. 
Borskaya, 23. 

Bort, 8. 

Boshie Osero, Lake, 469. 
Bossuiman Taidshi, 580. 

Boston, 81-2. 

Boyars, 139. 

Brahma, S 156. 

Brahmins, 505, S. 110, 139. 
Brasbong, 516 

Monastery of, 410. 

Biatski, V. Buriats. 

Bratskoi, 685-9. 

Brepuiig, Convent of, S 134. 

Monastery of, S. 139 

Breslau, 143. 

Bietschneider, quoted, 622, 709, 
710, 721-2, 726-8, 740. 

Brom Bakshi, S. 136. 
Bromton-bakshi, S, 128. 

Bubo, 32. 

Bucha Clung Sang, read Bukha 
Ching Sang, q.v, 

Bucratu Tiirluk Mts., 185. 

Buda, captured by Mongols, 151. 
Budala, read Putala, q.v. 

Bud an jar Doghlan, 41, 

Budantsar Mong Khan, 37 -9, 
Bmhits, 41 

Buddha, disciples of, S. 153-4. 

legend of his return to India’s 

heaven, S. 191-2 

representations of in human 

form, S. 121. 

statue of, 423 

typical representation of, S. 

148 

Buddhas, demoniacal, S. 149 

of Confession, the thnlv-fi\e, 

S 149 

Tantrik, S 149 

Buddhism, 100, 317, S 8, 106. 

adopted by Khubilai, 220. 

Qt Court of Khubilai, S, 129. 

■ corruptions of, S 123-4. 

Hinatana, S 116 

Influence of on Mongols, 

S 30-1. 

introduced into Tibet, S. 124. 

Mahayana, S. 116-20. 

reaches China, S 122. 


Buddliisl deities — 

Defenders (d the Faith, S 152-3. 
Demon g<Ms, 156-9, 166. 
Familiars, S 153 
Buddhist inniges ot paste and 
butter, S, 190-1. 

Scriptures tianslatcd into 

Sanskrit, S. 121. 

Scriptures translated into 

Mongol, 509. 

Buddhists, 5, 221, 248, 292, 588. 
Budjck, 137-8, 140, 

Budshong, 513 
Buga Timur, 202. 

Bugha, 330. 

Bughas, 57 
Biighu Khataki, 37 
Bughu Sahlshigo, 37. 

Biighul, 25 

Biighurddii, 115, 316, 550. 
Bughurul, 7> Berkul. 

Bugurdshin, read Boghordshi 
Buima Mergen Ildutshi, 391. 

Buir nur, 493. 

Buiratcs, 611. 

Buka, 343. 

Buka Ching Sang, v Bucha Cbing 
Sang. 

Buka Siichiku, 93 

Buka Timur, 60, 307, 547, 682. 

Buke Chilger, 51. 

Buke Sorson, 431, 606. 

Bukcr Gehesh, 55. 

Bukei Gehreh, 22, 23, 60. 

Bukharia, 7, 74, 469, 612, S 124. 

Little, 6, 591 , 623, 645, 650 - 1 . 

654-5, 662 

Bukholz, Ivan, 646-7. 

Bukovina, 142. 

Baku, 182. 

Bukus, 663. 

Bulai, 7' Puilai. 

Bulai Taishi, 365. 

Bulgachms, 24 
Bulgar, 105, 137. 

destruction of, 138. 

Bulgari Khan, 499, 500. 

Bulgaria, Great, 96, 137 
Bulgatians, 155, S. 7 
Bulugan, 290-1. 

Bulungkir, 611. 

Bumba, 485. 

Bunakof, Kirilla, 6SS. 

Buniashiri Khan, 491. 

Buntar, 567. 

Buntshuk, v. Punzuk. 

Buraghul Nogan, 550. 

Burchan Kutiichta, 462. 

Burgatai, 387. 

Burghudslim, v. Burgusm. 
Burghul, 683 
Burghul Noyan, 73. 

Butgm Galdat, v. Burkan Kaldun. 
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Burg ins, 53. 

Burgudtai, River, 492. 

Burgul, 54. 

Biirgultai iissu, River, 398. 
Burgusiii, 55. 

Barhanedclin, 654-5 

Bun, 25, 137-8, 140, 172, 218 

Bun Buke, 52. 

Buriats, 59, 557,681-92, S 32, 102, 
106. 

and Russians, 685-91 

etymology ot name, 683 

Kliorm, 691, 

language ol, S 33. 

Piiuiclii, 561. 

Bunn bulak, 387. 

Bur Ran Sandshi, v. Buikan 
Shadshin, 500 
Burkhai Tsokor, 391. 

Burkhan Khaldun, v, Kcntei Cham. 
Burkan Ula (the Divine kit ), 487. 
Burma, 256, 287, S 114, 123. 
Burni, 385. 

Burtasses, v, Krtsas. 

Burtchak, 213. 

Bu rte, 50. 

Burte Fiidshm, v, Biirte Judjin,52, 
55, 57-8, 104, 106, 107, 115. 
Burtechino, 32-6. 

Burling Mt., 488. 

Burnt, 639. 

Buruts, 23, 577, 580, 643, 632. 
Bushetu Khan, v. Ontclion. 
Bushtu IChan (title of Galdan), 
623. 

Bushtu Tsinong, 636. 

Bubhuktu, 404-7, 426 7, 515 

attacks China, 408-9. 

Bus so rah, 201. 

Butaia, v. Putala 
Butu Gurgan, 107 
Butui, 589 

Buura, 561, 581, 589. 

Buy a Akhai Sume, 387. 

Buyan, 563. 

Bdvan Otchim Baatur, v Ontchon 
Buyan Baghatur Khungtaidshi, 
611. 

Buyan Taidshi fSctzcn Khan), 378 
Buvandara, 457. 

Buvandara Khulatshi Baghatur, 
403-4 

Buvanggholai Toghar Dait-Shnig, 
377, 402 

Buyaiii Tetkukshi, 559. 

Buyantai Selzen Biiiri Sorektu,391 
Buvantu Khan, 297, 299, 383, 530, 
Biiyedb, 10. 

Buyur Lake, 26, 56, 60, 347, 547 
Buyuruk, 20, 55, 59, 60, 63, 65, 549, 
551. 

road Bavut. v Bulugan. 


Cadyshin, destrc^yed, 142. 

Cassar, 113. 

Caesarea, 166 

held by Christiams, 13. 

Caichii, 548. 

Cairn over ashes of Sakvamiini, 
S. 107. 

over remains of Konagamara, 

S 108. 

Calachan, v. Alaskan 
Calatia, Nm hia fu 
Calendar of Mongols, S 85 
Calocza, Arch bo. of, 148, 150, 

151. 

Cambalec, v. Khanbaligh. 
Cambaluk, v Khanbaligh. 
Cambodja, 246 

Camels, charactenstKs and habits 
of, S. 63-6. 

ropes made irom hair of, 

S. 64. 

wild, habitat, S. 20-1. 

Campbell, quoted, S. 23, 26, 30-1, 
44, 57, 62-3 
Campichu, v, Kan chan. 

Canada, 252. 

Candles, Mongol, S. 194. 
Cannibalism in China, 293. 

among Mongols, 97, 136, 154. 

Canton, 246, 303. 

Capchat, v Kipchak. 

Cappadocia, 13. 

Capuchins, S. 136. 

Cara Catay, 540-1. 

Caraun Chidiin Mts , 59. 

Caravoun Cabdjal. 60 
Caron, v. Karong 
Carpathians, 142, S 24. 

Carpini, lead Carpino, q v 
Carpino quoted, 6. 62, 103, 138, 
162, 165, S 16, 37, 41, 48, 51, 53, 
55, 68, 73, 78, 79, 81, 93-4, 195, 
203, 206. 

Carruthers, quoted, 13, 16, 31. 
Caschin, 140 
Cashmere, 623. 

Caspian, Rivei, 7, 

Caspian Sea, 82, 586, S. 17, 22 
Caspian Steppe?, 578, 

Castro, Z de, 166 
Cataro, burnt bv Mongols, 152. 
Catch ar Ogola, 138 
Cathay, 253, 274, 296 
Cathay, Kh?n of, sends embassy to 
Avignon, 314 
Cathayens, Black, 540. 

Catherine II, 678. 

Caubul, S 124 

Cauca^-iis, Mt., 566, 572, 674. 
Celestm III, Pope, 14 
Colibacv of Lamas enforced, 423, 
S. 134 
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C('KFiopies— » 

Bud<lhi'^t Jubilee ccicmon}’, S 
190 

Chinese, before e^impaign against 
Kalniuks, 6b0. 

after victory ovci Kalmuks, 

635 

Election of a Kliakan, 163. 

At inauguration c>f Khuluklu, 
S. 144-7 

Ceylon, S 114, 117, 123. 

Ch’os Kyong, S. 135 
Ch’orten, v. IMonuments 
Ch’os Skyabs bzan po, S 134 
Cha chaii, 600 
Cha clung, 358. 

Cha ho, 318. 

Cha C), 604 

Cha~ii-si, V Avalolvitesvpr.n 

Chnban puiak, 634. 

Chabanchah, 167. 

Chabor, 538 
ChaJshikm, 52 
Chagan, 136, 164. 

Chagfin laliugu, Tchahan lalulica 
Chaghan COi'ir Nur, 494. 

Chaghan Muran, v Ihela 
Chaghan noniiin Khan, 525 
Chaghan nur, 176, 545, 632 
Chaghan Tnnur, 322-6 
Chaghan tolagoi of Tsmghai, 524. 
Chahan, 299 
Chahantaliiha, 353 
Chai kheoupu, fort, 387. 

Chair, 299 
Chaitan, 12 1, 

ChakJuidshap, 567, 589, 667. 
Chakhar, derivation of, 385. 
Chakhar country, pastures and 
cattle of, 386-8 

Chaldiais, 374, 380, 384-8, 411 
427,433, 474,485 

adopt Lamaisni, 512 

govcrninenl id, 386. 

jihysKjuc of, S 32 

Chakiasaniliara, Eiuldlia, 512,514 
('hakra\ arta, S 143 
Chaki'dwartin Setzen jinong (title 
ot Rintshen), 411. 

Ciiakl uiinan, 661 
riudafunga, 657 
Chalak Turgen, 363. 

Chdlnian laulshi, 594 
('ham’lior, 14. 

Chambiu Goa, read Jambiu Goa, 
507 

Chambiu Khatun, 421, ,508 
Chamch<*an, quoted, 167. 

Cham dll, 663 
Chanucli, quoted, 133 
Champa, v ('ochm China 
Chamuka, 51-6, 59, 63, 549, 550, 
552. 


Ghana ]\aipn, 661. 

Chandorghata, S 96 
Chang, 311 
Chang chPu, 32, 322 
Chang chin, 316. 

Chang Chun, 183. 

Chang fu, 601. 

Chang kia kcou, v. Kalgan. 

Chang sang chin, 337 
Ciia.ng =50 climg, 320, 322, 327. 

Chang se tio, 337. 

Chang tu, 416 

Chang tu ng, Empcioi, 67. 

Chang wen, 337. 

Chang yu chocn, 327-9, 335 6,344 
Chang-i, 601, 603. 
Chang-iimg-shan, 213 
Changan, 71. Si-ngandii 
Changju, 136 

Changking, ?• Ling hiian (lung. 
Cliangte hoei. 219. 

Cliangtsay, 299 
Changtii, lead Sliangtn, gj’ 

Chao cheh, 297 
Chao hing, 249 
Chao ho chuan, 372. 

Chao hoei, 659-60 
Chao nni hicn, 29 
Chao modo, 635 
Chao yuen hao, 5. 

Chaokangtsie, 299. 

Cliaoping-wcm , 121. 

Chao wan pu, 318 
(liao vung, (303 

Chapar, 181-2, 186, 288, 291, 293, 
55 L 

Chapka kiienchcn, 637 
Chapu, 359. 

Charapen, 577. 

Charatai Dabuson, S. 12. 
Charlemagne, 49. 

Charmaghim, 15. 

Chas Boo, read Klia« Bno, (? v 
Chatun Eke, read Khatun Eke, q v. 
Chatur Muien, rt'ad Khatun Miueii, 
V Kara Muren. 

(liau chin, 338 
(liaii dynasty, 4. 

Chaiitung, 299 
Che chaii, 419 
Cne heng, 603. 

Che kiaiig, 3, 27, 249, 256, 293, 
309, 317, 323, 327. 

Eastern, 322. 

Che km, 600. 

Che li, 249. 

Che lie men, 329. 

Chech or Mt., 350 
Chefdakom, 687 
Chegan madia, Kiver, 469 
Cheghen Khiituklii, S 144. 

Chtho, 632. 

Cheikh, Jchl Mt., 561. 
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Chelibuka, 346 
Cheliemen, 348. 

Chelme Oho, 114. 

Chemidzam, S 166. 

Chen chen, 248. 

Chen ching, v. Cochin China. 

Chen dynasty, 279 (misprint for 
Chou), 

Chen erh kii, 338. 

Chen miao, 360. 

Chen tao, 307. 

Cheng chin, 312. 

Chenorut, 692. 

Chenoruts, 691. 

C'lenparen Kanpu, 524, 

Chepator, 605. 

Chepchugai, 687 

Chepe Noyau, 68, 69, 73, 80 ~7, 93, 
96-7, 99, 100, 114 
Chepsuntanpa, v. Jabzan. 
Chercmisscs, v, Marimes. 

Cheren Donduk, 589, 640, 643-7, 
649, 667, 680. 

investiture ceremony, 568-70. 

receives patent from Dalai 

Lama, 568-9. 

Cheren Sanlup, 642. 

Chereng, General, 656-7. 

Chereng, Prince, 573, 574, 578, 
580. 

Chereng Muko, 651. 

Chereng, Taisbi, 636, 

Chereng Ubashi, 651. 

Cheringa, 529. 

Cherkask, 572. 

Chernigof, 95. 

destroyed, 141. 

Chernovitz, 142, 

Chetai, 63v5. 

Cnetei, 667. 

Cheter Taidshi, 680 
Chetchen Ombo, 595, 621. 
Chetshelo, 691. 

Chetshen, 460, 462. 

Chetsiei, 288. 

Chetsikan, 343, 

Cheula, 417. 

Clii tsu, read Shi tsu, v Khubilai. 
Chichidar, 691. 

Chichirmgkliaa Tologoi, Mt., 397. 
Chikm lilongols, identified with 
Khoshotes, 499. 

Chikoi, Piver, 22. 

Chilaghotu, Kiver, 484. 

Cbm, 334. 

Chm chan idh, 326. 

Chin kiang, 322. 

Chin h, 326 
Chm sang, 252. 

Chm Timur, 128, 133-4,' 169. 

Chm wang, 484. 

Chm yeoii leang, 323-4, 326. 

Chm yeou ting, 328. 


China, 59, 66, 69. 72, 99, 105, 109, 
113, 171, 173, 177, 201, 211, 213, 
216, 220, 250, 252, 286, 469, 543, 
557, 573, 578, 592, 623, 628, 644, 
S. 8. 123. 

and Buddhism, S 122. 

and Mongols, 118, 370-1, 

402, 408-9 

and Ordus, 406-7. 

division of, 1. 

eighteen departments of, 303. 

horses introduced into ,313-15 

invaded by Turned s, 416-19. 

migration of Tartars to, 623. 

population of, 381. 

taxation m, 317. 

China, Nortfiern, 3, 67, 114. 

— Southern, 3. 

Chinese, 100. 

culture, influence on Mongols, 

219. 

defeated by Fdeultis, 628-9. 

dynastic annals kept secret, 

309. 

Emperor taken captive to 

Tartary by Kalmuks, 602-3. 

trade with Mongols, S. 42, 

victory over Mongols, 118. 

Chmg Chau, 5, 135, 412. 

Chmg hoa. Emperor, S. 137. 
Chmg km, 218, 383. 

Chmg miau, 359. 

Chmg Taidshi, v, Shira. 

Chmg tmgdu, 312. 

Chmg tu, 218, 256. 

Chmg tu fu, 213. 

Chmg tung, 256 
Chmg u, 632. 

Chmg wa yeke Giiyushi, 408. 

Chmg wang (title of Toktagha), 316. 
Chmg Pimee, 602-3. 

Chmg-hao, 299. 

Chmghoa-iulang, 45. 

Chmkai, 134, 161, 164-5, 172. 
Chmgkin, 284 
Chmgsen, 500. 

Chmgtai Kha.kan, 431. 

Chioki, 404. 

Chir turner ula, 502. 

Chitral, S. 125. 

Chituts, 691. 

Chjan de Khoi, 183. 

Chmiehk, 143. 

Chmielnik, v. Chmiehk. 

Cho SI, read Kho si, v, Tangut. 
Chorin Mts., 185. 

Chores, 590-680. 

Chores, King of, 676. 

Chortiza, v. St. George, Isle of. 
Chos Kya Odser, S. 129. 

Chosse kicn, 324. 

Chotepala, read Shutepala, 
Chovang Namgial, 515. 
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Christianity among Kalniuks, 677, 
679. ’ 

among Keraits, 542 

among Khoshotes, 678. 

among Mongols, 133, 165. 

early missionaries of, to China, 

294. 

ritual of, compared v/ith that 

of Lamaism, S. 136. 

missionaries of, visit Prince of 

Derbets, 671-3. 

Christians, 138, 178, 200, 205, 210- 
11, 221, 675, S. 113. 

Kalmuk, colony of, in Russia, 

675. 

Kalmuk, oppressed by fellow 

countrymen, 679. 

Nestonan, 556-7. 

possessions of on coast of 

Syria, 13. 

Chu fang. 417. 

Chu kien, 604. 

Chu kien chin, 602. 

Chu kuang king, 312. 

Chu mi yuen, 254. 

Chu River, 663, 666. 

Chu ye chc sin, 26. 

Chu yong, 600-1, 

Chu yuen Chang, 321-3, 326, 329- 
30. 

Chuang leang, fair held at, 420. 
Chiichai Dadshu, read Khukhai 
Dadshu, q.v. 

Chui ul ting, 417. 

Chukhchi, S. 2. 

Chulan, read Khulan, q.v. 

Chilian Goa, 57, 58. 

Choang tsm wang, 653. 

Choda, 70. 

Chohangur, 179, 

Choidshmg, Buddha, 569. 

Choigji Odzer, read Choigyi Odzer, 
q.v. 

Choigyi, Odzer, 292. 

inventor of present hlongol 

script, 510. 

Choijes, S. 142. 

Choit, 558. 

Cholitu, 406-7. 

Chong hei, v. Tangan 
Chong tsui, 610. 

Chong yuen, 328 
Chongchitcheng, 328. 

Chono ussu, 398. 

Chonsi hai, 641. 

Chor Tiremin, 553 
Chulan Khatun, 106-7. 

Chulim, 24 
Chullun Boko, 594. 

Chumish, River, 615. 

Chun king, v Yen King 
Chun ning, 354. 

Chun nine. Prince Mahamn nf 


Chun wang, 346. 

Chun yuen, 309. 

Chung chu sing, 254. 

Chung hmg, v. Nin hia fu. 

Chung tu, meaning of, 3. 
Chung-khmg, v. Yunnan fu. 
Chung- kmg-fii, 214. 

Chung- kue Mts , 214. 

Chungtu, 97. 

Chuo River, 29 
Churmagun, 130, 133-4. 

Chutsai, 117. 

Chutshei, Prince, 669. 

Chutter, v Cheter. 

Chuvashes, 566. 

Cilicia, 13. 

Circassians, 138, 140. 305. 

Clarke, quoted, S. 195. 

Chssa, 152 

Cochin China, 246, 250, 251-2, 
297 

Coir Cham, 540-1. 

Colchis, 15. 

Colebrooke, quoted, S. 108. 
Coleridge, poem on Xanadu, 261. 
Columbanus, S. 113. 

Comagne, 13. 

Coman, v. Kipchaks. 

Comania, 147. 

Comans, 137, 147-9, 155 
Confucius, 121, 123, 286, 292, 308, 
316, S. 112 

Hall of, 298. 

Conrad, Duke, 142, 164. 
Constantinople, 314. 

Cooking by Mongols, S. 57. 

Corea, 2, 28, 72, 164, 220, 252, 256, 
294. 313, 323, 325, S 8, 123. 
Corea, King of, 212, 293. 

Coreans, 1, 221, 317. 

Cosniatin, 140. 

Cossacks, 565-6, 617, 628, 673-6, 
685, 688-90. 

Costume, Dalai Lama’s cap, S. 187. 

Headdress of Tartar women, 

305 

Lamaist caps, S 175 

Lamaist hats, S 187-8. 

Lamaist robes, S. 171-3 

of female Shaman, S 98-9. 

of Kalmuk Chief, S 36. 

of Khanpo, S 184. 

of Mongol tumblers, S. 189- 

90. 

of Mongols, S 35-8. 

of Shamans, S. 98-9. 

of Tibetan Saints, S. 155. 

— — of Unankhai, S. 36. 

Couien, V. Karong. 

Courts of Km Emperors, 3. 
Cracow, 142. 

burning of, 143 
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Crequit;, v. Ercqiur. 

Crimea, 94. 

Khan of, 668. 

Crits, V. Meknts. 

Croatia, 147, 151. 

Croix, de la, quoted, 47, 341, 34S, 
352~-3, 549, 587, 718. 

Crusaders, 12, 14, 205. 

Capture Nicaeafrom Seljulis, 

13 

Cuirasses, quilted cotton, 630 
Cujavia, 142-3 

Currency, paper issued by Mongols, 
156. 

under Khuissan, 293 4 

under Khubxiai, 272, 293 

Ciisroms, Chinese mourning, 304. 
— - disposal of dead, S 211-13 

disposal of dead Shamans, S 

104 

disposal of Mongol dead, S 

206 

— — funeral rdual, .S 209 

marriage and divorce among 

Mongols, S 44, 194-204. 

Mongol hunting, 92 

Mongol mourning, 470 

Mongol mutilation of enemies, 

144 

/ Mongol, regarding sickness, 

S 202-6 

Russian rc refugees, 660. 

Cuth, 538 
Cyprus 13. 

Czanad, captured by Mongols, 146 

Bishop of, 149. 

Czeslaf, 143, 

Daba Dordshi, 589 
Daba Guruba Noyan, 515. 

Daba Nangsu, 410 
Dabakhai Darklmn KhosMiotslii, 
39 

Dabasana Nor, S 12 
Daba.stQ bulak, 3S7 
Dabsun-Nur. 413-14. 

Dacians, S 6, 96 
Dagal, 613 
Dagba, 651, (ISO 
Dagba rGialtsan, 505 
Daghetsan, 94, 155 
Dagighur, 378 
Dai Noyan, 107. 

Dai Setzen, 50, 5i3 
Dai Wang Guyashi, 408 
Daiming Chingia!, Ingtsong 
Dam Alergen Lausa, 4(30 
Dam Nu^^an, 462, 464-5 
Dair Ussiin, 23, 57 
Daitshing, 378, 395, 5(32-4, 589 
Daitsliing Dureiig, 394-5 
Daitshing Khoshut''hi, 665. 
flaitii, Peking under Khubdai. 


Daitiin Yoke 431 

Dakdzon, 532. 

Dakhatai, 398. 

Dakkinis, v. Demons Buddhist. 
Dalad Khangkms, 402 
Dalai, 615 

Dalai Khan, 518, 621. 

Dalai Khungtaidshi, 502, 523-4 
Dalai Lama, 471, 511, 568-9, 629, 
643, 649 

— " — invests Khan of Torguts, ?' 
Cbcrcn Donduk 

cremation of third, 514. 

(Gcden Yam t so) death and 

reincarnation of, S 143 

embassy to Chinese Empeior, 

520-1. 

fourth, 514-15. 

given sovereignty over Thibet 

517. 

rebirth of, S. 144 

Dalai Subm Aiu Altaii Sliircghtu, 
32. 

Dalai Nor, 60 S 12 
Dalai Taidshi, 664, 680 
Dalai Taishi, 616-17 
Dalai Ubashi, 666 
Dalan Teregun, 374, 376 
Dalbai Tabunang, 431. 

Daldan Kundulen, 457. 

Dalmatia, 147, 151. 

Dam, 522. 

Damascus, 11, 12, 204-5, 208. 

Prince of, 167 

Dameghan, 82-3 
Damietta, 1 1 
Dan, 538 
Dan cbm, 654 

Dancing at Court of Toghon Timur, 
320. 

Dandshin Lama, 475, 484. 
Dandshm Ombo, 640-2, 680. 
Danghil Nur, 494. 

Daniel, Hodja, 645. 

Danishmend, 100 

Daochin Tanggri (god of war) on 
Kalmuk ba,ttlc standaid, S 83. 
Dara Eke, 665. 

Dxra Khatun, 514, S 143. 

Dara Uba Saits-ha, 618 
Darai Bagha Daikhan, 37S, 395. 
I>arai->sun Ta,idsiii, 377. 

Daidsha, 650. 

Daidsha T.ama, 680. 

J^ari ika, 6(36. 

Da.ritai, 56 

Daiiti lltsuken, 45-6, 61, 552, 554. 
Danti Utehugen, v. Danti Utsaken. 
Da,riti Utshegm, v Danti Utsiiken. 
Daims, 113,^8 108 
Daikan modcu 399. 

Darkhan T.ama, 403 
Darldian Noyon, 393, 475, 613. 
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Darkhan Saissan^ 627 
Daikhanchin Ching Yang, S 145. 
Darlegms, 24-5, 37-8, 47. 
Darmabala, 568. 

Damghan, 563. 

Dasliidundub, 484 
Dashiman, Amir, 253. 

Da&sang, 567-8, 589 
Dauna, 29, 691. 

Danteroclie v Auteroche, Db 
David [I ot Georgia, 14 
David III of Georgia, 14. 

David (son of Duzudan), 204. 
Davidovitch, J , 139 
Davids, Miys, quoted, S. 107-8, 
148. 

Dayan Khan, 24, 369-76, 383, 395, 
400, 415, 431, 474, 518, 610. 

and Tumens, 374-5 

invades Chinese frontier, 372. 

Dayan Noyan, 420. 

Dayu, 589 

Deere Zazen Khatun, 612. 
Dekdekei, 472 

Dclamarre, quoted, 499, 595, 599, 
600-2, 604, 606, 608-9, 610, 
737-8. 

Delbek Khan, 354-6, 383, 596-7. 
Deldesh, Prince, 580. 

Delhi, 90. 

Deligun bulak, 106. 

Dcligun JBuldagha, 47 
Dellek, 582-5 
Dem-Ch'og, S. 180. 

Demavend Ml., 82, 129. 

Demetrius, 14 
Demons, Buddhist, S. 156 
Derbencl, 15, 140. 

captured, 94 

Derbenel Kaluga, 80 
Dcrbetef, Prince, 571. 

Derbets, 565, 575, 586, 590-1, 615- 
16, 622, 664, 667, 669-70, 674, 
676, 

and Christian missionaries, 

671-3 

and Siberians raid Russian 

tointory, 664. 

and To 1 guts, 670 

dress oi, S 36 

Ttastern, 666 

raid Christian Kalmuks, 679. 

Dcslit Kipchak, 17. 

Devlet Shah, 298 
Dharma, 398. 

Dharmabala, 284, 290, 383. 
Dharmatrata, S. 154 
Dhyana Buddhas, Five, S 175, 
Diarbckr, 11, 131, 164, 169, 208. 
Dib Bakui Khan, 34. 

Digarchi, S. 137. 

Dilem, 93 

Dilim Boldak v, Deligun Buldagha. 


Dm yuan yin, identified with 
Calachan, q v 
Dmawar, 93 
Diosgyor, 149. 

Dipamkara the Luminous, S, 149. 
Dipsan, 503, 580. 

Divorce, v. Customs 
Divination by Shamans, S. 97. 

by twigs, 587-8. 

D]achi, 533 

Djagan, Hodja, 646, 650, 653, 655. 
Djajsi Baatur, 525 
Djalanga, General, 533 
Diango, 488. 

Djanites, 128 
Djao modo, 487, 491. 

Djnrnai, 533. 

Djihankuschai, lead Jihankustai, 
q r 

Djiirmot Namghiab 533 
Dluglosz, quote<l, 144 
Dm it ref, 140. 

Dmepei, River, 95, 141, 164, 252, 
591, S. 22. 

Dniester, Ri\er, 95 
Doa Sokhor, 36 
Do bo Mergen, 36. 

Dobok, 428. 

Dodo Mt., 387. 

Doghaskhi, 47. 

Doghlats, 41 

Dogholang Taidshi, 366, 415. 

death ol, 368. 

Doivacb, V Suagmm. 

Dokshin, 36. 

Dokiiz Khatun, 542. 

Dolmatof, monastery of, burnt 

666 . 

Dolo Nur. 486. 

Dolok, 146, 

Dolon, 654. 

Dolon Nor, S. 46. 

Dolon nor. River, 335 
Doloiioi, Plain of, v. Tolonor. 
Dom ton, S. 128. 

Dominicans, 211, 294, S. 113. 
Don, Rivet, 94, 502, 564, 566, 572, 
575, 586, 667, 668, 674, 676. 

course ol div cited, 138. 

Donduk, Lama, 680. 

Donduk Ombo, 568, 57C— 1 , 589, 
667. 

Donduk Taishi, 571, 589, 668. 

made Khan, 572. 

Dondukol, Prince, 579. 

Donetz, River, 667. 

Dongkbor Mansushiii Khutukta, 
423, 468. 

Donoi, 36 

Doolittle, quoted, 588. 

Dorda Darkhan, 505-6. 

Dordji, 284, 383. 

Dordsha Taid^hi, 564 
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Dordshi Taishi, v, Setzeii Jmong. 
Bo rd sill Arabian, 503. 

Dordshi Olborief, 692, 

Borje, S 173. 

Borong Dutshin, 500. 

Bramas, religions, S. 193. 

Breams portending future events, 
V Portents, 

Bn Kung, S 133. 

Briv.isto, 152. 

Drum^, ancient Chinese stone, 298. 
Biii^-hma, 460. 

Bsaiagachi, S, 96, 

Bsak, River, 456. 

Bsanggin, v Barklian No}an. 
Bsarods, 380, 396. 

Bsartsutai, 432 
Bsa.shi Bulak, 474. 

Bschevc, V Chepe. 

Bschu Tsun pan chen iin po che, v. 

Bogdo Lama. 

Dscbnrtschid, 57. 

Bshal, 666, 680. 

Bshalin-obo, stone temple built by 
Dshal, 666, 

Dshan, 571, 581. 

Bii Timur, y. Tu Timur 
Biia, 175-6, 179, 180-2, 288. 
Diibravnik, 145. 

Bubun Bavan, 36. 

Bndm, 575, 588-9. 

Biidji Taishi Kuldalang, v, 
Kundelung. 

Bugar, 563-4 

Biigar Arabtan, 640, 642, 680. 

identi<icd v ith Arabtan, 663. 

Bugas 'pa, v Sikliim. 

Bulan khara, 488 
Bulei, 398 
Dnnaicf, 686. 

Dnnga, 553 
Bural Noyan, 396. 

Dural Tabiin, 460, 462-3 
Durban 90 

Dm ban^ , 38, 44, 56, 59- 63, 55 ] . 
Burlien Txenkf'd^, 483 
Biirben UnaJ, 370, 558, 59(i-l, 59-1, 
677 

Duntu, 611. 

Dutiini IVlciitni, 39. 

Bzara Mt., 392. 

Dzaragiits, v Bsaiods. 

Bzar< n<>, f.ako, 526 
Dzeniim:>, a Gun Mihk n 

Dzilnng tlabu, 487, 

Dzuik, Ri\er, 387 

Ebedjesus, 543, 

Ebi Nor, S. 12. 

Ebtnia taihanbcdr, v. Tarkam- 
mebegh 

Ebugetci Khun Baghatut*, 397 
Fcbatana, 93 537.' 


Eclipses of sun a>id moon, S. 97 
Edema Bi, 662. 

Edessa, v. Roha. 

Edshei, 411-12, 428. 

Edsinei, River, 663 
Edzin, River, S 12. 

Ef-, ^494 
Egch Altai, 20. 

Egorlik, River, 674, 

Egres, Monastery of, 147. 
Egiigaia, u Irghai. 

Egypt, 203, 209, S 107. 

under Beni Ayub, 11. 

Egvpt, Sultan of, 209. 

Eibeg, 11, 12, 200 
Ekatennoslaf, 531. 

Eke Aral, 47. 

Ekhe, Rivei, 492-3 
Ektag Mts , S. 10. 

El Munassa, 132. 

Elbek Khan, 350-2, 357, 383, 559, 
594, 596-7. 

Elburz chain, 82 
Elck, V A1 Ask. 

Eleute Tlakuefan, Kutuchta, 476 
Eleuths, 414, 471. 525, 558, 590, 
593, 625, 629, 663, 676-7. 

divided into three banners, 

664. 

Northern, 614 

victorious over Chinese, 628. 

Ehgud, 378 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 571. 
Eltshy Timur, v XJklshci Khan 
Elui Seras, r Alwi Seprah. 
Emcgcn Ubashi, 580 
Emil, Ismail I\Iuhammed 645 
Emlak, 34. 

Emnek, 36 

Fndhciier, quoted, 530 

Em‘rdjes.e, 2(G 

letiki Sumniiii Tdidshi, 5(^0 

Engke* Giiviishi, 4(i8 

Engke Sonktn Kban 34S-9 383. 

lephesus, reco\ered C fecks, 13 

b'quirs, c Ruin a k 

Eibil, 11, 129, 13L2, 203 

Fichi^, 1' Irtisli 

Euiehaii, 129 
Erdeiuji Bern las, 41 
Erdemtu, Dalai, 514 
iu'deni, 582-6, 670 
Ertleiii, IJogda Bantshin, 409 
hhtleni Dj lo, 491 
F.rdeiii B/io, temple oi, 488 
Erikmi Khimgla idslii, 390, 895, 502 
lerdeni Lam > Baatur Khungtaidshi, 
(title ol Dardslia), 651 
Erdcni Nomtslu, 484. 

E'rdeni Surektu Baatur Khung- 
iaidshi (tide oi Tse Wang 
Arabtan), 646. 

Frdeni tcliao, 477, 625, 
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Erdeni Tologoi, 487. 

Frdeni Tsu, S. f64. 

Erdenitolohak kerlon piilong, 634. 
Erdmann, quoted, 19, 20-1, 23-6, 
39-40, 43-^7, 49, 56, 59, 61-3, 
65-8, 79, 80-2, 84-5, 88-93, 105, 
107, 115, 434-5, 438-40, 682-3, 
694-5, 699, 700, 703-7, 709, 710, 
712, 715-16, 718, 723, 740, 742 
Ered-Jab, Prince, 529. 

Ereng, Prince 580. 

Ereqiiii, read Crequir, v Trghai 
Erghinak Mt , 387 
Ergone, River, v Argun. 

Eigune, River, v. Argun, 

Ermchin, 636. 

Frintshm, v Lobdzan Taishi. 
Enjekei, v. Mergen Khan. 

Erka daidfehm, 503. 

Erke, 36, 502, 663 
Erke Baaiang, identified with 
Erke, 663. 

Eike Guine Giindshu, 380, 

Erke Kara, 547. 

Erke Khongkhor Khan, 380-1, 395, 
Erke Noyan (title of Bhodhitai 
Tsokegur), 411. 

Erke Setzen Khung (title of 
Ssanang Setzen), 411 
Erke Tsokor, 474. 

Erke Yelleng, 664, 680. 

Erkets, 576, 581, 586, 663, 670. 
Erkhelu IVIt , 488 
Erhk Khatiin (Yama), 426. 
Errannal, 503, 572, 579, 580. 
Ertekms, 40. 

Ertsas, 138 
Ertshi‘«, River, 403 
Enikhe‘*'ai kiibsul Mt., 488 
Erzeinm, 166, 208. 

Esedud dm Sliirknh, Mehk, 12. 
Esteran, re ul Tslcmn, q v. 

EYhkep, 665-6, 680 
Eshnass, 76. 

Rsilban Sam Ka, v Esselbci Kia. 
Essama, v PAsen 
Kssed abad , 8 
E‘'Seku, 357, 560, 597 
P'sselbei Kia, 610, 611 

attacks Mongols, 12 

PAseleiDaibo, 365, 318, 321, 346, 
Essen, 361-5, 399, 500, 560, 600, 
602-5, 607, 613 

captures, C'hmesc Empeior, 

601 

exiled, 320 

r— — hib death, 366. 

his victoiy over Chinese, 

600-1. 

Essen Dailio, 404. 

P'ssen Waidsang, 394-5. 

Essun, read Essen q v 
Esu, 336 


Esuticl, 348 

Etiquette, Mongol, S 78, 80 - 1 . 
Etissan, 562. 

Etshin, River, 433 
Etsma, V. Akatshm. 

Etzina, 545 

Eu genius III, Pope, 537. 
Euphrates, 201, 209. 

Exorcism by lamas, S. 205-6 
Eyball Utzik 561. 

Eyirkai, v, Irghai. 

Eyirkaya, v Irghai. 

Ezir Khan, v Dayan Khan. 

Fahul, 353, 499. 

Fairs on Chinese boiders, 418-20. 
Faldir ud dm, 201, 204, 210, 211. 
Fan Chan, 252 
Fan Yang, 256. 

Fang ku Chm, 317-19, 323, 328. 
Fao Mun Dji, 204. 

Ears, 8, 82, 91, 128. 

Princes of, 203 

Fatima, 161, 165. 

Fatimitcs, 15 
Fenchui, River, 417. 

Feodorovitch, C/ar Michael, 458, 
462, 

Ferghana, 6, 75, 76. 

Festivals — 

Dance of the spirit^, S. 190 
Feast of Ceccption, S. 191. 

Feast of Lanterns, S, 191-2. 
Harvest feast, S. 1 93 
l.ocal testivah of Lama**', S 192-3 
Picture feast, S. 193 
Tsaghan (New Ytmr festival of 
Lamaists), S 188-9. 

Water blessing feast, S. 193. 
Water feast, S. 191. 

Festus, quoted, 587. 

Feu, 214. 

Feyanko, 631-8 
Finns, S 2. 

Fire demon, Mongol deference to 
S. 47. 

Fire ordeal foi guilt, S. 79. 

Firsof, Dimitri, 689. 

Fischer, quoted, 456-7, 464, 470, 
497-8, 614-19, 664, 666, 683, 
685, 688-9, 690-1, 740-2 
Foism, 504 
Fong Chm, 342, 347. 
Fong-tsiang-lu, 118, 119, 336-7 
Pong tsong y, 337. 
lAmg ynen, v Si ngan fu. 
Foucher, quoted, S 121, 

Pox, S 27, 

Franciscan*^, 296, 315, S. 113. 

Fran kl .and, 311. 

Frederic'k II, Emperor, 154 
Freismgen, Otto of, quoted, 536-7, 

541. 
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Frcuclenlhal destroyed, 145. 
Fnbuig, 149. 

Frisia, 154 
Fu cliau, 68 

Fu kiao kung sliun khan (title of 
Latsan Khan, q.v.). 

Fu-kien, 247-50, 312, 328. 

Fii lang, 313. 

Fu leang. River, 247. 

Fu te, 659, 660. 

Fu yeou to, 346, 349. 

Funeral, v. Customs 
Funfknxhen, Bp of, 151. 

Fung chau, 416 
Fung h Mts., 526 

Gabala, Bp. of, 537. 

Gabelcnlz, von, quoted, 530. 
Gabung Shairup, 589. 

Gadalitsh, destroyed, 142. 

Gagarin, Pi nice, 646-7 
Gahdan, IMonastcry ol, S. 134, 139 
Gaiuchentala, v Biliktu Khan. 
Gakhai Flessuii, 374. 

Galchii, River, 516 
Galdan Chereng, 644, 648-50,668, 
680. 

Galdan Dandslim, 571 
Galdan Khan, 385, 471-2, 476-8, 
484, 486-7, 490-1, 502, 510, 
519-25, 622-4, 629-33, 636, 638, 
641, 677, 680. 

and Chinese, 628-35. 

and Khalkhas, 625-7. 

and Russians, 627-8. 

death of, 638. 

his ashes scattered, 639. 

Galdan Norbo, 570, 589. 

Galdan Torgui, 661 
Galdausha]), 567. 

(ialgas, 499 
Galit, 692. 

(ml itch, 142 

Gahzin, the Rnssjan Knas Bous 
Alex , 567 
Galkin, 690. 

Gallicio, 142. 

Galhnnns, 95 
Galtakai kada, 553. 

Gandiiaia, b. 15-1 

Gandja, capture cl by Mongols, 13"^. 

Gand]H}\ v. Kanjur. 

Ganesa, S 157 
Ganga, 503 

Ganges, Ri\<'r, 252, S 108 
Gan lo, Patupiila, Piince oh 596 
Gan tin, 371 
Ganden Norbo, 503. 

Ganlo. 354 
Garashin, 580. 

Gardzankiani, 532 
Garnia Seweng, 390 
Gaitu, 396. 


Garudi, 103 

Gaubil, Quoted, *26, 70, 107, 122, 
126, 176-7, 179, 180, 214, 217- 
20, 222, 225-9, 231-5, 237, 240, 
244, 246-52, 284, 287-9, 290, 
292, 294, 298-9, 300, 303, 306. 
310, 312-13, 315-17, 319, 327-9, 
551, 551, 556. 

Gaza, 205, 210 
Gazan, Khan of Persia, 683 
Gazelle, habits of, S. 24-5 
Ge Ho, 589 

Geden Dub, S. 137, 188 
Geclcn Yanitso, S 3 39, 1 10-3. 
Geden diibpa, 511 
Gedun Jaintso, 511 
Gegen Khan, 300, 313, 383. 

and Allan Khan, 418. 

and Buddhists, 301. 

Gegen Khutuktu, v. bSampa 
Jamtso 

Geilongs, 584, S 142. 

Gelugpa sect, v Virtuous sect. 
Genclii Jineh, 40. 

Genii loci m Tibet, S. 158. 
Gcngiaphical ]\/ag 6. 

George, Giaiid Duke, 139. 

George, King of Tendue, 556-7 
George HI of Georgia, 14. 

George IV of Georgia (George 
Lasha), 14-15. 

Georgi, quoted, 518, 676, 691 , 6%. 
Georgia, 13, 132-3, 164, 167, 203, 
536. 

attacked by ^longols, 93 

ravaged bv Siljukian Turks, 

14. 

Georgians, 128, 201. 

Goraul, 296 

Gerbillon, quoted, 472, 477-8, 

496, 517, 520, 524, 626-7, 629- 
33, 635, 637, S. 23 
Gere Bolod Taidshi, 372, 376, 
394 5, 433 

Geie SantKa Taulshi, 372, 375, 
395, 457, 474 
Gerel, 433 
Gercl Agha, 598 
Gercltci Saissang, 433 
Gcressandsa, e (nuc Sandsa 
Geretii TauPhi, 372, 395. 
Germans, 575. 

Geroth, 146. 

Gesser, Khan. 184 
Getae, v Iranians 

Ghaii Khan (title given Inaljek), 
19 

Ghartu, 427, 514 
Gha/ni 8, 74, 84, 89, 90. 

Sultans ol, iO 

Ghiath-ud'dm Kai Khosru, 13, 128, 
166 

Ghiaz ud din, 8 
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Ghiazzedin, 81 
Ghilan, 15, 82. ’ 

Gliirabas Khoda, 398 
Ghoilmclii, Baghaiur, 606-7. 

Glioluii toll, 401, 416. 

Ghutshm, 402. 

Ghuz lurks, u. lurkomans. 

Cribbon, quoted, 10, 11. 

Gihoti, Gyon. 

Cilmoie, quoted, S 12, 43, 47, 49, 
51, 53, 57, 65, 67, 167. 

Gilmoui, V, Gilmore. 

Girolamo, Pope, 315 
Gladstone, represented as Buddlia, 
S 150. 

Glo Idiot, destioved, 141. 

Glubotm Mis., 152. 

Ginclin, quoted, S. 22. 

Gniaoclai, 348. 

Go Mukuli, V, Mul'uh Beliadur. 

Goa Abagliai, 47. 

Goa Beidshi, 594. 

Goa IGilkua, 43. 

Goa Maial, 32. 

Gobi desert, 68, 99, 100, 221, 473, 
482-3, 486, 580, 663, S. 17, 24, 
63. 

birds ot S 28 

nature ot, S. 10-13. 

Godan, Chan, 422. 

G(^dan Khan, 136, 147, 160, 165, 
173, 186, S. 142. 

— conveitcd to La-inaisni, 505, 
S 128. 

Goldberg, 143. 

Golden Horde, 180-1. 219, 222, 252, 
591. 

Khans ot, 211 

Golden King, v Altan Khan. 

Golden Lake, v. Altan I.akc 
Golden i^egister, v Allan Defter 
G-olden Tailars, v Km 
Golot, 692 

Gomba^xl, quoted, S 51, 96 
Chtngbo, 32—3 
(hjoii, 561, 589 
G(jrodetz, 140 

capture of, 141 

Gouluu, 178 

GcAxrnnient adminisltalion iirdcr 
Kliubilai, V Khubilai 
Gozeii, Mts of, 538 
Gran, Archbp of, 151 

Ccjuncil of, 147 

Grand Canal in Khubilai 's reign, 
274- 5 

Grand Khans, funeral rites of, 105. 
Gian<l Leinji, v. Lama 
Great Altai, v Ifgeh Altai, 20 
Great Wall of China, 26, 118, 217, 
323, 338, 342, 345, 354, 433 
Greece, S 107-8 
Greek Church, 679 


Greek Empire, 252. 

Greeks, 544. 

Gregorief, Piofessor, quoted, 530-1. 
Gregory, Pope, 153, S. 176. 
Gretshanin, 469-70, 461-2. 
Gruchcoka, 531. 

Gubtan, 553. 

Gudju gunatai Mt., 387. 

Guebek, 182. 

Guekdju, 64-5. 

Guga Gaibi Setzen Khungtaidshi 
(title of Setzen KhungtaKPhi), 
423. 

Gugsu Seirak, 55, 549-50. 

Gui wang, v. Ki wang. 
Gui-jagjerii-jnveiki, 551. 

Guignes, de, quoted, 50, 52, 67-8, 
74, 96, 98-9, 101, 214, 299, 318, 
341, 534, 695. 

Guirdkuh Lai, fortress of Ismailites, 

16 . 

Gukdjn, 170. 

Gukhai Dayu, 594, ichmtificd with 
Khukhai Dadshu, q v. 

Gukjin, 292. 

Gukju, 285. 

Gul Iitish, 20. 

Giilgan, 107, 115. 

Guluge, 428. 

Gumba, 665-6, 6P0 
Gumbo, 470, 474, 483 
Gumi Bakshi, 419, 421. 

Gun Behk, 377, 400, 416. 

Gun Biiik Meigen, 375. 

Gun Ergi, 420. 

Gun Tiinui Khan, 352, 383, 

Gunga Doidshi, 667 
Gurija, capture of, 94. 

Gungara, v. Tsong-khapa. 

Gundelek, 589 
Gundshep, 567, 589 
Gundshi, 360. 

Gundim Gacliikia 21. 

Gunga Btdtshiir, 503, 

Gunge iGialtsan, Sakia, 505. 

Gungi Baijnr, 579 
Guntsuk, 395. 

Gur, 7, 8, 74 

Gui Khan, 48, 60, 542. 

Gur Khans, 22, 64, 72. 

Gurban Alim at u, 663. 

Gurban 1 ake, 394 

Gurban Subuigan ola, 427, 433. 

Gurban tologoi, Mt , 387. 

Gurban turga ola, 394. 

Gurgan, Piver, 83. 

Gurkhan, 547. 

Guru, 589 

Guru Rimbochi, v, Padma 
Sambbaca, S. 125, 

Gurub Sod-r Nam-r G^^al, 407, 515. 
Guruba Noyan, 516. 

Guruidshab, 433 
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Gusalu jau gasmeh, 555. 

Gasliluk, 19, 65-6, 72-3, 542, 

identified with Prcstcr John, 

541. 

kills Ozar, 20. 

Gusses, V Kipchaks 
Gutshit, 692 

Giiiishi, 503, 517-18, 523, 620. 

Gyal ma (title given Tsong Khapa’s 
statue), S. 135, 

Gyal po Shuk den, S 159. 

Cryon (River of Paradise), 535. 

Habakkuk, quoted, 531. 

Habirghan, 632 
Hacha (Khoshotes), 677. 

Hachi Timur, 353. 

Hadjcm lieg, 653. 

Hadshi Taikan, v Astrakhan. 

Piai kdc thu chi, 20 
Plai ling, 42. 

Flaman, 302, 3()6 
Haischaii, v. Khaissan. 

Haithon, quoted, 7, 14, 59, 103, 
163, 166-7, 211, 214, S 53, 82. 
Hakol, 34. 

Hakas, 2J, 182-3 
Hakemi, 204. 

Hakim 652. 

Hakon II of Norway, 155 
Hala, Prince, 604-5. 

Hala choii v. Kalanchin alt. 
Halachan, 343. 

Halai, 338. 

Halalahan, 417, 

Halanalia’, 344. 

Halatai, 287 

Ilalaticn, u Kharatshins. 

Halde, dll, t|uotecl, 470, 476, 502, 
620, 622, 625-6, 628, 630, 640, 
643, S 26. 

Hciliko, 419 
Hahikai, 219 
Halntai, 353 6i', 499 

and Ch'iuse iiinpe^or, 359 

identificai Kui ot, 356 

Hama, v Kiiua 
Ha 1 11 abe];, 96 
Hamadan, 82, 203. 

d<‘sluned, 94. 

Hamath, 210. 

Hami, V Knainil 

Hamnur, \on, quoted, 59, 76, 81, 
114, 137, 141 -2, 144, 149, 151 -2, 
154-5, 158, 164, 166 172 3 193-5, 
189, 200 3, 208 9, 210, 556, 

682, 694, 704-5, 723, 725, 728 
Hamster, S 25 
Han, 107. 

Han chan tong, 317-18, 321. 

H<in dynast^' 324, 391. 

Han Ini ulh, 321, 327 
Han, Ri\ei, 3, 119. 


Han tong, 349. 

Hanasa, 73 ^ 

Hangchow, v. Lm ngan. 

Hao cliau, 327. 

Hanhonas, v Hana‘=a. 

Hantchar, 337, 

Hanyong, 316 

Harem, inhabitants of, massacred 
by Khulami, 210. 

Hanti, S. 181 
Harran, 169, 208. 

Hasha, 636. 

Hasean, Prince, 302. 

Hassan Hadji. 76 
Hassan Sabbah, 15, 16. 

Hazi Beg, 652, 653. 

He che tse, 30. 

He lien tho, 26. 

He th^uen, 36. 

Headdress of Tartar women, v. 

Costume 
Heche yai, 610. 

Hederkins, 41. 

Hedgehog, golden, S. 27 
Hemnehau, Monastery of, burnt, 
145. 

Helinia, Mt , 349 

Hell, Mme de, quoted, 573, 577, 
669-71, 673, 676, 680 
Hemukax Khan, 41, 43-4, 46, 50, 
68 

Henry II (of Silesia), 142. 

death of, 144 

Plenrv VI, Emperor, 14 
Herat, 7, 74, 81, 133. 

destruction oi, 91. 

rebuilt, 134. 

siege ot, 88 

T-Iennannstadt, 146 
He maid, Hi\<r, 1-^9 
Hc/ar-Asb, 82, 563 
Hi fupg kheou, 394, 397, 427, 433 
Hi sill ku n, 30. 

Hi-ning, 604, 

Hi<i, 3', 4, 64 6, 71-2, 98, 100, 101, 
124, 160, 174, 186, 326 

King ot, 99, 100. 

I-Iia Chan, 5. 

Hia Chau, 5. 

Hiang Chong, 609 
Hianghi Alt , 217. 

Hiaoking, 292. 

Hien, 297 
llien tsong, 610 

Ilion y "Ihaipin, Pi nice (T, 596. 
35-1 

llunjung, 69 
Hilaiion, ([uotcel, 518 
Hiilc, town ot, 202 
HmlaLL^e Alts , S. 3 
Tlims, 209, 210. 

HiUctyand, v Buddhism 
Hmelostan, 32, 505-6, S. 114, 
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Hinduism, 115, IV, S 123 
Hing chau (now called Ninghia), 5, 
340 

Hmg chung, 427, 

Hmgiidnrs, 691. 

Hinlio, 358. 

Hiong Nu, 29 
Hm chau, 120. 

Hm heng, 254, 299, 

Hiu pin, 605 

Hmcn Tsang, quoted, S. 124-5, 3 
139, S 150. 

Hla, 330. 

Ho chan, 526. 

Ho Chang, 219, 279 
Ho chau, 214, 338 
Ho chung, 119, 

Ho Ian Shan Mis., 663. 

Ho-hien, 289 
Ho-nan-fu, 135 
Ho ning, V Kaimkorum. 

Ho pi ma, 335 
Ho rabdaii, 631, 636-7, 642 
Ho-sho, Gcneial, 69. 

Ho SI, 4, 60, 64, 256, 

Ho thao, 604 
Ho tsing hicn, 119 
Ho tsong die, 337. 

Hoa chau, 118 
Hoa tao, Kiver, 71. 

Hoa tche, rt^ad Hoa chau, q v, 
Hoai king, 335. 

Hoai king fu, 290 
Hoai nan, 320 
Hoai, River, 3, 327-8 
Hoam chao, 26 
Hoan yii A-z, 27, 29. 

Hoang taiki, 402, 419 
Hoang ye, 601 
Hoanho Trniu, 311 
Hocliaho Mu talas, 638 
Hochai, 372 
Hochau, 213-14 
Hochc Timnt, 358, 610 
Hochc }u tsing wnng, 629 
Hochetst, 637 
Hodjas, 623. 

H'')i 1 than, 5 
Iloei Jhvv. 1 , 97, 119 
Hoei-hu, V. Uigluus. 

Hc>eitong, 248 
HohPi, 626, 

Hoi ho ]ni, fc'riic'is, 68 
Hoi Rivei, 68 . 

Hoki, 658 
Hokiai, 29 
HokRii, 322 
Hoko, 287. 

Holananpu, King, 338. 

Holbo, 632 
Plolho, 636 
Holm, 7' Karukoinm 
Hole, 101. 


Holochu, 368, 609 
Holwa Nehawend, 93. 

Homhulan, 631. 

Honan, 3, 67, 71, 98, 118, 120, 121, 
123, 125, 135, 212, 220, 255, 293, 
312, 318, 321-3. 325, 329, $44, 
417. 

Honan chau, 217. 

Honan, Prince of, 248 

Southern, 119, 124. 

Honan! a, 636. 

Hong, 372. 

Hong pao pao, 311. 

Hong vu, 633, S. 132. 

Hong wan ta, 417. 

Hong-hx-yuen, 135. 

Hongkiia, 7' Kunkurats 
Honglo Khan, 341, 

Honing, 255. 

Honkilachi, 247, 287. 
tlonkiiai, 348. 

Honkin. 636. 

Honu, 640. 

Hopa lai poyen, v Ablai Taidslii 
Hopto, V Kobdo 
Horho, 632. 

Horiad, identified with Uirad, 682. 
Iloripu, 125. 
liorlun, V Ulusbokxl 
Honu, 477, 627-8. 

Idorpala, 292. 

Holme’s Head Hill, 183 -4 
Hoihcs lulio'Uiced itito Cluna, 
313-15. 

Mongol, S. 61-2. 

Saciihsc ot, 317, 

White, S 105. 

Wild, S 22. 

Hortao, 636. 

Plonita, 338. 

Hosh Kaifiak, 655 
Hotathnchcdi, 349. 

Hotel o, S 11. 
llotdiu, 373 
Hotochi, 346 
Ihdong kormcdii, 612 
Ilotose, Khan, 96. 

TTotMtiigchi, 342 

House-god oi Tilietans, S 158 

Ji<nnn, 321. 

Hiadilth, de^tro^ed, 145. 

Hiasinka Pass, 146 
Hrasinka River, 146 
Hu chau, 327. 

Hu kcou, 319. 

Hu kiang, 318 

Hukiiaiig, 136,213/217,221,255 6, 
287, 308, 313, 318, 323, 326 , 
346 

PTu ting chill, 328. 

Hua Mts ,119 
Huang chao, 413 
Hubner Bj other, 678 
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Hue, quoted, 496, 523, 527-8, 739 
S. 133, 182, 189, 190, 203. 
Huchabu, 125 
Hudoyar Beg, 652. 

Hiihan River, 30 

Hui cliau, V Tsaglian Khotan. 

lining Nil, S. 7 

Hiikatu, 135 

Hukkian, 208. 

Huladei Giirgan, 107 
Mulnii liucliauen, 355, 

Hulijanhan, 642 
Hulosnlcu cliaka nur, 633. 

Hulustai, 632 
Hume, quoted, S 28 
TTung, 5. 

[Tungnry, 141 

invaded by Mongolb, 112-52. 

Giegory of, 314. 

Huns, nationalitv of, S 7. 
Hunting in reign of Khubilai, 263 4 
Hurhoei River, 628. 

Hushaku, 42, 69 
Hushins, 38. 

Hwa Shcang, S 126, 154 
Hwai Yuen, v, Nin hia lu. 
Hyacmtbe, quoted, 47, 50-1, 56, 
290, 310, 547, 553. 

I hu pu, 28. 

I mien yu, 580. 

I sai mu, 29. 

I-men, Fortress, 66. 

I-tu, 289. 

land] Belgeli Buka Khan, 20 
Ibin Taishi, 373-4, 400, 415, 43F 2. 
Tbn al Adem, 204. 

Jbn al Ethir, quoted, 87, 131. 

Tbn Alkamiyi, 201 
Jbn Ami am, 202 
Jbn Batula, S 55 
Ibn Tdanbal sect, 93 

I bn Haukal, 78. 

Tcliidanj in, 660 
Jchinoi, Lake, 261. 

Icon mm, 13 
Idikut, 22 

Idols, S 94-5 
Idii-cliilu-aru-pulak, 634 
T liichu, 185 
lianislbi, 627 
Tghei Nur, 494 
Igoiovitch, G , 139 
Igoiovntch, R , 139 
Jgnis (Fire-god), S. 156 
Ikanats, 691 
Ike Kentei, River, 22 
Iklie kliorghi Rivei, 527 
Tkitsokurofski, 674 
Ikra Muran, v. Irkiit 
Iku 542. 

II Khan, 35 

II Meddm, 299. 


Ilaclio Ching s^ng read Ilakho 
Chmg sang, q.v. 

Ilaghaksan Khuktii, 5 IS. 

Xlak, V Al Ask. 

Ilakho Ching sang, 334. 

Ilakuefan, 628. 

Tlanko, 688. 

Ilchikiclai, 171-2. 

Ildeguiz, 8 
Ilden Noyan, 393. 

Ildeng Arabian, 486 
Ildshidai Novan, 115. 

Ilduku, 71. 

Ilduni Sanggiduktshi Garma Lama, 
378. 

Ildurkins, 38 
Tick, River, 503. 

Ilenku, 100 

111 173 182 523 533 577 578 
580 589 610 617 622 645 651 
654-9 662 
Him River 685 
Ilimsk 686-8. 

Ilinskoi 691. 

Iljidai Noyau 552. 

Ilka SengLin 54 60 547 549 550 
551 553 559 

Ilka Scugun read Ilka Sengiin, 
q,v. 

Ilka ns 211 252 
Ilki-tosutu River 412. 

Ilkung-kur 551. 

Tlkutii 551. 
limika 155. 

Tlsludae Noyan 91. 
niche Khan 34 
Iltchikadai, 161 
Hun Llssun, Imln, 118 
Hyin, 618 19 

Ininges of hit, ? 94, S 97 
Imam Jalei Sadik, 15 
[mams, 15, 16 
Iiiiaiise, n ad Tmcnisf , q v 
Iimrilja Alts , 132, 167 
Inul, Ruvoi, 6, 72, 105, 165, 173 4, 
619, 643 

ImmeuiOm, S 96-7 
Imp< rial Col'oge at Peking, 286, 
298, 316 

Iniptrud Ml , v Kim.11 Ida,. 

In than, 5 

In-chan Aft , read lubhan 
In-ti, 629 

Inak Gen , 363, 365 

Inaktzi, 547 

Inal, 23 

Ina^jek, 19 

Inalji, 682 

Tnaljuk, 74, 76 

Inallzik. read Inaljuk, q v. 

Inandj, 83 
Inat, 20 
India, 100, 201. 
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Indian Priests, 106-7. 

India, V, Tengri, 

Tndsul, River, 467 

Indus, River, 8, 73, S 125 

Ing Chang fu, 325, 339, 340. 

Ing chan, 419 
Ing li sien, 101 

Ing tsong, Empeioi, 431, 602-3 

abdicates, 606. 

— liberated by Kalmuks, 605-6. 

returns to Peking Irom 

captivity, 606. 

Ingoda, River, 51-2, 58~9. 

Ingshi Ting, 333. 

Inkira^^'Ses, 51, 56 
Inna a, River, 596. 

Innocent IV, 168 
Inshan Mts , 62, 67, 428. 

In ting taishi, 420. 

Intsmg, 71. 

Ipe, 603. 

Iia Buka, 120. 

Irab Areb le.id Irak Arab, q v. 

Irak Adjem, 7, 8, 74, 79, 82, 93, 97 

Sultan of, 8 

Inik Arab, 8, 10, 73, 202, 205. 
Iranian infiiicncc on religion (>f 
l\Ionnois, S 96 

Iranians, S. 6, 45, 96, 117, 122. 
Irdcn Kontaishi, v Altan Khnn. 
hen Habaigan, 654 
Irgai, V, Irghai. 
ligenc kun, 34, 43, 

Irghai, 65, 405, 408, 425, 543 
Irgitch, River, 576, 588. 

Irkidei, 692 

Tikut, River, 682, 689, 690. 
Irkutsk, 627, 691 

htish Rivei, 20, 64-5, 74, 173, 
176 -7, 181, 50h2, 561,610, 614- 
17,646,648,664,3 24 

Black, 587. 

— — „ Llpper, 66. 

Isa, S 156. 

Isaac, Hodja, 650 
Isnphan, tomb ol ?vIuliamraod at, 
129 

Isauiia, 13 
Isferan, 82, 130. 

Bii^slawetz, 139 
Islnin, 561, 577, 618, 664 
Ishim River, 588, 617. 

Ishralii, S 107. 

Islam, 10 

Islam ism, 676, S 9 
Ismail, 15 

Jsinailitcs, 15, 16, 128, 164 
Tsmailof, 570 
Ism? Ml, 610 
Isphahan, 128. 

Is>.ama Taishi, 372, 431 

teaching of, 369. 

Issenbiika, 299 
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Tssikul, Lake, 34-5, 643. 

Isteslawctz, read IshcsJawetz, q v. 
Istiduia, V Aslaia 
Istu Balghasun, 555. 

It Kichu, 6. 

Itegemjitu Eyelei Erke Daitshmg 
(title of Shamba, q v). 

Itclgin Khuduk, 671. 

Ileng. Shal, 555 
It&ilailii, 346, 360. 

Itu, 325 

Iturgan Edeku, 550. 

Ivan, Constable of Georgia, 14, 132 
Ivanof, K , 689 

Ivanofski, quolcd, S. 36, 49, 58, 

62, 63, 66, 199. 

Iwanof, Kurbat, 687. 
lyal Arslan, 7 
lyus, Ru^cr, 23, 467. 
lyuz. River, 459. 

Izud dm, 135, 203. 

Izel, S. 27. 

Izet River, 666 
Izz-ud-dm Ki-kavnss, 164. 

Ja thi, 32 
Jaaber, 209. 

Jabkan Mts , 173. 

Jabkan River, 456, 493. 

Jabzan, 626. 

Jabzun, 476. 

Jade, great jar of in Peking, 304 

seal given to Bashpa, 508. 

used to control rainfall, S. 103 

Jadiciats, 41, 51-2, 55, 62 
Jalar Khodsha, 67 
jater Sadik, Imam, 15 
Jagampa Keraiti, u. Ilkah Sengun. 
Jagatai, 68, 75-6, 83, 85, 90-1, 

98, 100, 105, 107, 112, 115-16, 159, 
171-5, 177, 180-1, 186 218, 283, 

293, 314, 591. 

horde of, 222, 252. 

Jaghachar, 551. 

Jaghan Tartai, rs White Tail a is. 
jaik Ruer, 137, 502, S 24. 

Jainism, S 108 
Jams, S. 113. 

Jait, 25. 

Jakbuii, Mt , 516 
Jakdur River, 492. 

Jakha Mmggan, 595. 

JakliassLitai, Imke, 388 
Jakint, 138 
Jaksu, 11 

Jakut, read Yakut, q v 
|al, 669 

Jalandhar, S. 121. 

Jalman, 598 
fcilman Mt ,611 
Jalul, 132 
Jam be*, 670. 

Jambhata, S. 157. ^ 
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Jambui, Empress, 285. 

Jambui Goa, v, Cham bin Goa, 
Jamso, 483. 

Jamtso, 511. 

Jamuka, read Chamnka, q,v, 
Janama, Prince, 580. 

Jang] a Khutuktu, 379. 

Janjiri, 503, 580. 

Japan, 251, S. 8, 173. 

Japhet, 34. 

Jartonx, Father, quoted, 635. 
Jassak Chin wang, v, Bondar. 
Jassaks, 525. 

Jassaktu Khan, 459-60, 462, 624. 

■ death of, 470. 

Khans, 457, 466. 

Jataka Stories, S. 119, 121, 159. 
Janjm Urdeki, 40 
Jaiir Bigi, 551. 

Java, 250. 

King of, 251. 

Jaxartes, Kiver, 6, 8, 35, 74, 92, 
175. 

Je lu lieu ko, read Yelm Im ko, q,v. 
Jebal, 129. 

Jebel Flamnn, 132 
Jebtsun Sod n am chemo, v504. 
Jedjeb, 581. 

Jed shir, 62. 

Jeferan, read Tsferan, q.v. 

Je]ir Mts., 554. 

Jelairs, 39, 40, 51, 53, 56, 58, 72, 
114, 178. 

ten sections of, 25. 

Jelal ud dm, 8, 16, 83-4, 86, 88-90, 
128-31, 208 

his appearance and character, 

131. 

Jelisavetjiol, read Yehravetpol, v, 
Gandj a 

Jemaleddin, 298 
[en, S 167. 
jend, 76-7. 
jerke Linkum, 40. 

Jcrkil Nudm, 43 

Jerusalem, 11, 13, 205, 211, 537 
Jesari, 458 

Jesuits, 211, 294, S 117. 

Jetes, 100 

Jews, 62, 178, 315, 538-9. 

Jezirat, 208. 

Jhankjtshai, read ] ihankushai, q v 
Jibal, 82. 

Jidjcgan, 107 
J igekenagha, 6 10. 

J ihankubhai, 87, 138. 

Jihiin Kiver, 201 
Jijegan, 682. 

Jik jirko, V. Dayan Khan. 

Jilatu, 46 
Jilaun, 23 
Jilme 432-3. 

Jilukan Bchadur 550. 


Jines 40. 

Jmkeshi Khan, *18. 

Jingis Khan, 4-6, 8, 16, 18-28, 
32, 41-5, 48-9, 61-72, 80, 83, 
98, 101-2. 108, 113-18, 123-4, 
170-1, 173-4, 177, 181, 183-4, 
186, 213, 222, 262, 283, 491, 541, 
549, S. 77, 128. 

and Khuareznians, 75. 

and Prester John, 554-5. 

burial-x^lace of, 107. 

death of, 104. 

defeats Merkets, 22 

divisions of his army, 100 

fate of his empire, 591. 

four sections of Mongols at 

his accession, 557. 

golden pyramid containing 

his ashes, 411 

laws and punishments under, 

111 . 

order of camp of, 401. 

organization of his expedi- 
tions, 109. 

protection of highways under, 

in. 

religion of, 112. 

vengeance of, 89-90. 

war strategies, 110 

white houses of, 401, 411. 

Jingkhortsagun Dabagha, 376. 
Jingui, 107 

Jinong, 416-17, 423, 426, 431. 
Jmtai, 41. 45. 

Jintu, 177 
Jirgal, 670-2, 675. 

Jirghughan minggan utshiyed daira, 
V Daitun yeke Shara. 
Jirgughatai, 400, 431. 

Jirkins, 553 
Jirkirs, 59 
Jirmatai River, 491. 

Jirukcin^ Yalta, 504 
Jisbu, 106. 
jibsuken, 106 
Jams, 63 

Ji\aghalii Khan, 308-10, 383. 
Jiyuk, 23 

Jo-\vo K’an (the T.ord’s House), S. 
162-3 

Jodba, 428, 484 

John, Constable of Georgia, v 
I\an 

joinville, quoted, S. 56 
jonas, son of Dshan, 571. 

Jou River, 124. 

fourpalin Mongolia, quoted, S 30 
Ju Dakhagha, 431 
Ju Erdem, 409. 

Ju Sakiamuni (Buddhist Statue), 
379 

Ju Tseng, 380, 411, 427, 433. 
Juchi, 1, 2, 4, 72, 251. 
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Juge, 330, 331-5.. 

Jm, 330. 

Juji, 23, 55, 66, 68, 73, 75, 76, 85, 
92, 98, 105, 107, 115, 171, 173, 
180, 186, 283, 551, 559. 

death, of, 97. 

house of, 174. 

Juji Kha&sar, 47,*56, 61-2, 69, 115, 
178, 347. 

Juii Terineh, 51. 

Jukagirs, S. 2. 

Julgyn, 553. 

Julian S , quoted, 148, 533, 580, 
610, 663. 

Juliji Apaoki, 1. 

Jumping mouse, S. 26. 
Jungshiyabo, 374, 430-2. 

Jupiter, S. 156. 

Jargid, 378 
Juriats, V. Jadjerats. 

JuTja Mu ran, 682. 

Juiji, identified with King George, 
556. 

Jarjids, 114. 

Jurkan Mt., 60. 

Jurkuraen Mt., 60, 

Juveni, quoted, 19, 97. 

bKa-a Gtur translated into Mongol, 
379. 

Kabarda, 571. 

Kabooshan, v. Koochan. 

Kabul, 41-4, 89 
Kabur Kabukcher, 212. 

Kabyrgan Mis , 173, 622. 

Kachanof, Col., 529. 

Kacbi Kuluk, v. Nacliin. 

Kadan, Behadur, 43. 

Kadan Ogul, 137-8, 160, 186. 
Kadan Taishi, 44, 138, 140, 150-2, 
173, 177-8, 218. 

Kadan Prince, 219. 

Kader, meaning of, 21. 

Kadcr Buyuruk Khan, 20-1. 
Kadiak, 172. 

Kadr, v. Kader. 

Kadsher, v Kader. 

Kadshiun, 178. 

Kadshuli Behadur, 105. 

Kadusun, 465. 

Kaffa, 314. 

Kah dam pa, S. 128. 

Kahig 11, 13. 

Kai fong fu, 2, 3, 121 123 311 

323-4. 

Kai Kobad, 13. 

Kai Kosrii, 14. 

Kai pmg fu, 217, 219. 

Kai yuen, 416. 

Kaidak, 164-5. 

Kaidu, 40, 137, 142-3, 146, 173- 
81, 186, 222, 248, 251-2, 288, 
295, 556. 


Kaidu Chunlun, v. Barguchin 
Tugrum. 

Kamuk Tushutu, 501. 

Kairun, v. Kabtenm. 

Kait Kulgat alt, 553. 

Kajuh, 41-2. 

Kakurshm Khatun, 53. 

Kala Devi, S. 152. 

Kala River, 553. 

Kala Sakra, S. 127. 

Kalaatol Rum, 209. 

Kalajcs, 555. 

Kalanchin alt. 59. 

battle of, 553. 

Kalantshin No van, 465-6. 

Kalatai, S. 70,' 

Kalaus, River, 574. 
Kalbassunskaya bashna, v, Dshalin 
Obo. 

Kaldjan Burgut, 663 
Kalgan, 386, 532, 587, 636. 

Kalgan Mt , S. 55. 

Kahar Mt., 488. 

Kalka River, 59, 96, 141. 

Kalkha, 184. 

Kalladjes, 10, 89 
Kallaka Dalai Ubasha, 503. 
Kalmak kurgan, 577. 

Kalmany, 147. 149. 

Kalmuk battle standaid, S. 83. 

chief, costume of, v. Costume. 

hre ordccd lor guilt, S. 79. 

language, S. 33. 

prince, household of a, 528- 

30. 

Kalmuks, 24, 111, 348, 353, 467, 
503, 517, 528, 557, 562-8, 571, 
574, 576-7, 582, 586, 591, 636, 
640, 647, 671, 675-6, 684. 

and Islamism, 676. 

and Khalkas, 477. 

and Manchus, 644 

and Mongols, peace between, 

616. 

and Russians, 615, 646-9 

attack Peking, 603. 

Cherkasian, 676. 

• derivation of name, 497-8, 

- — - Eastern, 471. 

extent of territory, 674. 

food of, S. 52. 

horses used by, S. 63. 

■ liberate Chinese Emperor, 

605-6. 

massacred, 661. 

physique of, S. 32. 

pursued by Chinese, 604. 

— raid China, 604, 

rebellion against Kien Lung, 

656 

subjection to Russia, 668-9. 

taxation of, 673. 

their cruelty to captives, 575. 
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Ivalmuks, tribal divisions ol, 660-1. 

war with China, 628-35, 

— — white, 24 

Kaltai tetsha, Prince, 458. 

Kalian, 477, 625 
Kaltu, 632. 

Kama River, 155 
Kamala, 284-5, 290, 383 
Kamalavilla, S. 126 
Kamchalka, S, 1. 

Kamdjin, 5 
Kamel Melik, 12. 

Kamil, 11, 12, 314. 

Kamnikhan v Tamihoinirkan 
Kan, 360. 

Kan Rivei, 460 

Kan ehau, IDl, 219, 256, 286, 316, 
542 

fair held at, 420 

Kan siu, v, Kan-sn 
Kan-su, 4, 5, 86 72, 255-6, 335, 
338, 342, 499, 542, 600, 662, 
S 23 

Kan-suh, v. Kan-su. 

Kancheniiai, 533. 

Kandiii, 570-1, 581 
Kandza", v Gandja, 132. 

Kangtu, Emperor, 490 
KtDif^-Siviiy, V Kanjur. 

Kan gar, v Kan kalis 
Kaiigarbein sharra ussun, 577. 
Kanghi, Emperor, 475, 487, 519, 
522, 524, 532, 573, 623, 637-8, 
640, 644-5, 653 
Kanghi kamar, 488. 

Kang lies, n. Kankalis. 

Kangli, V Kankalis. 

Kangmu, 50, 504. 

Kanishka, S 117, 121, 

Kii}ijitr, iransLiiplion of conse- 
cx'ated, 409 

translated into Mongolian, 

S. 130, 167, 183 

Kmikahs, 6, IS, 19, 73, 75-6, 79, 
85, 89, 96, 133 
Kankli-kipchak, 18 
Kan Ian, 250 
Kanrnala, 179 
Kansu, v Kan-su, 

Kansu h Mis , S 19 
Kanta, v Choda. 

Kantcgir, 459 
Kao chaii 343. 

Kao kia nu, 341 
Kao tchaug, 185 
Kao yeou la, 327 
Kao-ling-Kong, 66. 

Kaoki, 69 
Kaokia, 136 
Kapchok, 18. 

Kapchi Lake, 18. 

Kapilavastu, S. 107 
Kar, 87. 


Kara Balghassiir^ v, Karakorum. 
Kara Buga, 202. 

FCara djang, v. U man 
Kara gol, v Yellow River 
Kara Hasun, 292. 

Kara Hulagu, 164, 169, 222. 

Kara Irtish, 642. 

Kara it sis, v. Kara Irtish. 

Kara Kalpaks, 498. 

Kara. Khan, 35 

Kara Kharam, Kara.korum. 
Kara Khitai, 3-8, 54, 66, 72, 173, 
542, 547. 

Kaia Khotan, 407, 433 
Kara Kiragho, 114 
F\ara Lake, 60, 173 
Kara manhi-Lapiihan, 633 
Kara Muren, u \Yllow Rivei 
Kara No(m, Kara F.ake. 

Kara Turgai Rivei, 588. 

Kaia TJsnn River, 469, 682. 
Karachai, 41 
Karachar Nevian, 50. 

Fvarathar Noyan, 47. 

Karacoruin, 7' Karakoium 
Karadjar, 160, 186. 

Karadshar Hadshib, 76 
Karaits, 587. 

Karakhass, 290. 

Karakhata, 544. 

Karakhitans, 62 
Karakhodja, 176. 

Karakorum, 20-1, 77, 107, 123, 
171-2, 174, 176, 178-80, 182-6, 
187, 212-13, 216, 218-19, 221, 
251-2, 255, 284-5, 291-2, 300, 
302, 3v38, 342-3, 345, 349, 355, 
466, 496, 541, 556, 591, 610. 

meaning of name, 300, 496. 

Ogotai’s palace at, 156. 

Karakorum Mis., 546. 

Karakul River, 40. 

Karakusofski, 671, 674 
Karakut, 692 
Karamuts, 691. 

Karamzin, quoted, 95. 
Karapuchm, 573, 580, 586 
Karas Muren, 22, 55. 

Karasakal, 458 
Karasibi River, 469. 

Kara+ag IMis , 75 
Karatur River, 649 
Karaun jidun, v. Kaiaun Shidun, 
25, 551 
Karend, 82 
Karender, 81. 

Fvargvu sect, S. 155 
Karkisb, 20 
Karliks, 66. 

Fvarluks, 6, 19, 74, 173 
Karlvk, S 20 
Karukiits, 691 
Karong, 496, 631-3 
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Karong River, 477. 

Karotka gol, 491? 

Kars, 132, 

Karukba l^iver, 183. 

Kab waiig, V Ki wang 
Kasaban, v Kobhka. 

Kasan, 566 
Kaschm, 64. 

Kashan, 97. 

Kashgar, 1, 6, 19, 72, 73, 75, 176, 
469, 555, 623, 639, 645, 650, 652-3, 

655, S 8, 125, 

Kashgai Mts , 525, 

Kashi, V Hia. 

Kashin, v. Hia. 

Kashmir, S. 114, 121, 124, 125, 127. 
Kasiniol, 564. 

Kassar, 101. 

Kat, 503 

Katagun, lead Katakiii, n v , 59. 
Katakins, 38, 56, 60, 62-3, 551. 
Katakiish, 172. 

K.xlan iJaghatiir, 462 
Kalin aktclu Kaia Bndung, 100. 
Kayahc, v Ivaialik, 72, i()5, 170, 
173, 180. 

Kayan IVIeigen, 459. 

Kayi Kankah, 89, 

Kazaks, 97, 573, 575, 577, 629, 

656, 659, S 9. 

Kazan, 570. 

Kazvm, 15, 16, 81, 82, 93, 204. 
Keba River, 75, 

Ivebker Taidshi, 379, 395. 

Kcdan Behadur, 43 
Kti Wadshra, 421, 507, 

Keizn Inilak, 632 
Kekei, 641 
Kelan Basin, 92. 

Kelaiiitai, 248. 

Kclal, chieis of, 14 
Kehlat, 133 
Keiiyct, 581. 

Keliyets, 663. 

Keluna-pira, 631, 640. 

Keluiat, 546. 

Kem Iverndjut, 55, 65, 549. 

Kcm River, v Kieiho. 

Kt'injik 1^1 ver, 23 
Kemkem]ik Boiu, 23. 

Xveni ke m j 11 ks , 23-4 
Kcmlshigods, 398 
Kemishik River, 457, 459, 463-4, 
469. 

Ken chain, 541 
Ken Yo 122. 

Kendian fii, 5. 

Kendshi, 181. 

Kengeksant, 25. 

Kenggen, 396 

Kentei (liain, 32, 47, 107, 186, 
214, 362, 482, 486-7, 491, S. 26-7i 
92 


Kentevhan Mt., 107, 487, 491, 
S 165. 

Keoulang, 250. 

Keiaits, 22, 48, 54, 59, 61-2, 116, 
162, 357, 534, 589, 594 

and Christ larut 3% 542, 

origin of name, 546. 

Keraun Kiptchak, 60. 

Kerchissim River, 612. 

Kergud, 558, 590 
Kerman, 82, 90, 128. 

Keimuchins, 24. 

Kersagalen, 618 
Keitchagan, 158 

Keiulan J‘hver,read Keiulon River. 
22, 39, 47, 62, 64, 68, 105-6, 362, 
384, 432, 474, 478, 485-7, 490-1, 
627-8, 631, 634 5. S. 11,66, 131. 
Kesh. 8, 80 

Kesinktens, 398 9, S. 26. 

Kestinns. 23-4. 

Keterku, 632 

Keii Yung kwan, 532. 

Keiike Lake, 1 58. 

Keuked Shibaghotshins, 402. 
Keule, Lake*, 60. 

Khabakhai, 396. 

Khabutu Khassar, 500. 

Kliachagan, 692. 

Khada, 120. 

Khadai, 692. 

Khadamal Mt , 488. 

Khadamlu Kills, 183. 
Khadasun-cholo, 525. 

Khadshiken, 47. 

Khagotshits, v, Khotshids. 

Khai pm, 336 
Khailasutai Valley, 397. 

Khailin Ugetai Baghalur 
Tabunang, 516. 

Khairtii, 503. 

Khaisclian, read Khaissan, 7.1^., 
180, 182, 288, 290, 291, 296-7, 
306, 383, 510. 

currency under, 293-4. 

Khaitakha Mt„ 427. 

Khaladjan, 5. 

Khalagol, S 11. 

Khalagun ola, v Kalanchm Alt. 
Khali Khaju, 36. 

Khahb Mulawa Schcret ud dm, 91. 
Khalifs, authority of, 10. 

Khalkha, dcriva.tion of, 494. 
Khalkhas, 374, 433, 466, 468, 486, 
525, 557, 613, 616, 626, S. 25, 64. 

adopt Tmmaism, 512, 

Galdan, 625-7. 

and Kalmuks, 477. 

divided into eight districts, 

484. 

Eastern, 473, 485. 

Middle, 483. 

Northern, 474. 


R 
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Khalkhas physique of, S. 31-2. 

Westein, 456, 483. 

Khamil, 349, 375, 432, 473, 610, 
623, 636, 639, 644. 

Prince of, 641. 

Khammugai Mintn, 501. 
Khammuk Taidski, 613. 

Kliamsu, 425, 611 

Khan oola Mt , Kenteyhan. 

Khan tologoi, Ml., 526. 

Khan Ula, v Kente^dian. 

Khan zi, 3. 

Khana Noyon Khongor, 501, 528, 
620. 

Khanbaligh (Mongolian name for 
Peking), 254, 274, 295, 305, 314, 
339 

Khan dll, 252. 

Khanertii Mt., 387 
Khang-liai-Khan Mts , 100. 
Khangai chain, 62, 291, 366, 488, 

s io 

Khangghai Mts , v. Khangai Cham 
Khanggub, 428 
Khanghalihai, 355, 

Khanghi, Emperor, 414, 429 
Khangkai Mts , v Khangai Cham 
Khaiitai Cham, 488. 

Khara gol, y. Yellow River. 

Khara Khotan, v Kara Khotan. 
Khara Khotho Mt., 412, 

Khara kitat, ML, 387. 

Khara Moritu, 421. 

Khara narun nla, S 27. 

Khara Ossii I.ake, 392. 

Khara Sabar, 528. 

Kliara Tibet, 419, 

Kliara Usii Elek Noor, 473. 

Khara iissu River, 488, 527. 
Kharaits, 587. 

Kharakulla, v, Khutiigaitn. 
Kharangiii, 692. 

Kliarashan River, 644 
Kharashar, S. 125. 

Kharato, 499. 

Kharatsang, 330 
Kharatshin Taibutshm, 364. 
Kharatshins, 380, 411, 415-16, 427, 
430-3, 587. 

Khardn Taidshi, 622, 

Kharender, 86 
Khargai Mts , 611. 

Kharghotsok, 362-4, 383, 607. 
Kharkir River, 647. 

Khas Boo, 65 

Khassar, 52, 499, 500, 553. 

Khatchen, 14. 

Khatun Eke, 104. 

Khayanginwa, Bogda, 420. 
Khazar, 34. 

Khazars, 138, S. 7. 

Khazbin, Mts. of, 539. 

Khe Emil, 349. 


Khe khm, 601. . 

Kheibot tcmin ML, 387. 

Khelat, 129, 131, 167. 

siege of, 129. 

Khe tsong, Em^ieroi, 419. 

Khiang (Ea',tern Thibetans), 4. 
Khm sen, 336. 

Klim than, 338. 

Khingan Chain, v Khinggan Cham, 
28, 56, 59, 164, 341, 344, 387, 
487, S 131. 

Khmgsai, 274-5. 

Khirghi^-es, v, Kiigliises. 

Khitai, 25 
Khitan, 27. 

EChitan dynasty, v. Tnau dynasty. 
Khitans, 3, 4, 5, 28, 45, 67, 72, 117. 

identification of, 1. 

mfmcnce oi, 2 

Khitym-Khada, 183. 

Khiva, 575. 

KliO SI, V Cho si. 

Kho-dshu, 499. 

Khochids, Eastern, S. 69. 

Khodja Ogul, 165-6, 171, 173, 186. 
Khodja Lake, 561. 

Khodja Sibek, 652. 

Kdiodjend, v. Khokand. 
Khodobagha, 367. 

Khoior khara tologai Mt., 412. 
Klioits, 502, 525, 590, 591, 592, 610, 
611, 654, 663. 

Khokand, 75, 77, 181. 

Kholbodzm ML, 387. 

Kholdii, 628, 

Khollodi Khoshootshi, 613. 
Kholshotshi Khassar, 396-7. 
Kholtubai tribe, 691-2. 

Khongor, 501. 

Khongshim Bodhisatva, 410, 420, 
Khonim Tag Mts., road made over, 
468. 

Khonmg, 419. 

Khonmt, 691. 

Khonjin boddi zado, v, Khonjin 
boddisat\'o, S. 103. 

Khonkhodoi, 691. 

Khonshim Bodhisatva with four 
hands, S. 141. 

Khorassan, 7, 8, 10, 13, 74, 80, 82-3, 
169, 172, 175, 537. 

devastated by Jingis, 80-9. 

Khorbos, 663. 

Khorgon, 663. 

Khorin, River, 183. 

Khoritai Mergen, 37. 

Khoritsar klergen, 36. 

Khorko Mt., 392 
Khormudza, v. Tengri 
Khormiisda, 103, 422, 504, S. 142. 
Khormusda Tegri, 598. 

Khortshin Khom, 402. 

Khortshms, 360, 374, 500. 
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Khosholes, 390, 407-533, 590, 591, 
623, 643, 670, 676-7, 679. 

migraie to Russia, 503. 

of erdeni, 623. 

their relations %\riih Russians, 

528. 

Khossai Tabunanj", 374. 

Khotan, 6, 73, 176, 523, 525, 555, 
S. 8, 125 

Rhoten v. Khotan 
Kliotoghor Angkha, 397. 

Khotong, 433, 485. 

Kiiotshid, V. Khosiiotcs. 

Khotung Mergcn, 663. 

Khripumot, 685, 689. 

Khu chu yai, 213 

Kim Urluk, 561, 581, 589, 604 5. 

Khu-tsai, 70. 

Khuazan, 692. 

Khiiarczm, 6-8, 75, 77, 105, 117, 
133, 561-3. 

Kliuarczm shahs, 12, 13, 18, 19 
Khuarezmians, 100. 

and jingis, 75. 

Khubilai Khan, 92, 104, 171, 173- 
80, 211, 213, 216-83, 295, 329, 
383, 420, 556, S. 129-30. 

and Sung empire, 217. 

appearance of, 276. 

birthday celebrations, 265-9. 

Council of, 252-3. 

currency imdei, 272, 293. 

death of, 251. 

defeats Nayan, 178 

elected Khakan, 218. 

expeditions sent by, 275. 

his sacred white mares, 262. 

hunting in reign of, 263-4. 

machinery of government 

under, 254-7. 

makes Grand Canal, 274-5. 

post service under, 257-8. 

lebuildb monastery of Utai,509. 

religion of, 273. 

review of his reign, 277-8. 

sons of, 280 

sorcerers m reign of, 262-3. 

takes Tali, 212. 

- wardrobe of, 269-71. 

wives of, 276. 

Khubillu, 396. 

Khubtshir, 366. 

Khudja Buka Mts ,221. 
Khugarkhe River, 412. 

Khuguchak, 6, 662. 

Kliuhedc, 578. 

Kliukhai Dashu, 353, 559, 595. 
Khulagu, 10, 12, 16, 92, 200, 201-5, 
208-13, 218, 222, 283, 542. 

and Nassir, 205-9. 

march of, 280-3. 

— ■ — massacres inhabitants of 
Harem, 210. 


Khulan, 101. 

Khu Ian Goa, 57 
Khulatshi Baghatur, 404. 
Khulugur River, 394. 

Khululai, 373. 

Khumar Tekin, 19, 

Khumbauk, 517. 

Khun-cr, v. Red-ear Hill, 183. 
Khunbuca, iVince, 136. 

Khur Lake, 392 
Khiirkhii “Mis , S. 27. 

Khunimchi, 692. 

Khu tan Kliosho, 428. 

Khutugaitu, 460, 501, 613, 615-16, 
677, 680. 

Khutuka Blip, 682. 

Khutuktai Setzen, 377-8, 511-12, 
561, 610. 

Khutuktii, inauguration of new, S. 
141-7. 

initiation of, 508 

IVIunker, 43 

Myth about. S. 144. 

lebirth of Cheghen, S. 144. 

Khutuktus, S. 139, 144, 165 

in Mongolia, China and Tibet, 

S 144. 

Khuzistan, 8, 10, 128, 202. 

K’i-t‘ai (China so named by 
Khitans), 2. 

Ki, Empress, 319, 324-6. 

Ki chai, 318. 

Ki mm Chan Mt ,601. 

Ki ning, 324. 

Ki wang, 558 9 

Ki-in-mo-ho-tu (title of Chiefs of 
Shi wei), 28 
Kia Buzurk, 16. 

Kia chau, 7C. 

Kia hm koam, 627. 

Kia-hing-fu, 27. 

Kia kia, 604. 

Kia-lmg River, 214. 

Kia lu, 317. 

Kia pmg fu, read Kai pmg fu, 260. 
Kia Taidshi, 426. 

Kia Yu koan, 623, 

Kia-se-tao, 217, 222 
Kia-ye-kic-lui, 101. 

Kiachta, 514, S. 144. 

Kiai chau, 344. 

Kialing River, 214. 

Kian, tK Kiat. 

Kian River, p. Kieiho. 

Kiang (River), v. Yang tse Rivei. 
Kiaiig chan, 124. 

Kiang chau, 319. 

Kiang die, 256. 

Kiang chin, 121. 

Kiang hoai, 293, 328. 

Kiang Nan, 67, 136, 178, 213, 222, 
256, 286, 293, 308, 317-18, 320, 
327. 
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Kiang Si, 256, 293, 308, 318-29, 
323, 325. 

Kiao chao, 156. 

Kiao chi, 212, 342. 

Kiaokiaslan, 370, GIO, 

Kiat, 35, 43. 

Kiat Kunghrat, 43. 

Kiat Kunkurat, v. Kiat Kunghrat. 
Kiau fii, 354. 

Kiau kiang, 318 
Kibat J\Iirza, 653 
Kibenskoi, 685 
Kichi Mergucn, 36 
Kichiktcn, 335. 

Kichui, 319 

Kids ton, quoted, S 14-15, 166. 

Kie sie, 98. 

Kiel, 95, 164, 530 

destroyed, 141-2 

Prince of, 137. 

Kiehe, 309 
Kieiho River, 56, 66 
Kieliei, V Kurulcits 
Kicn kang, 306, 327-9 
Kien Lung, 494, 525, 533, 638, 
649, 653, 655-62. 

Kien Moan, 247 
Kien te men, 329 
Kilij Arslan, 555 
Kihkuli, 627 
Kilmauk, 517. 

Kiluken, Bchadiir, 25, 47, 104-6, 
391. 

Kima, 209, 319-22, 330-32. 

Kim an, 34. 

Km chan, 623. 

Km chan, 336. 

Km dynasty, 3, 42-3, 46, 67, 70, 
99. 103, 118, 121, 123-5, 219, 
250, 312, 392 

Km Emperois, 26, 67 -8, 70, 546 

influence of, 4 

Km Empire, 43, 45, 72. 119, 121. 
Km Kue, v Aijin kurun 
Km plan, 427. 

Jvm Shan (Mts ), 347 
Km Tartars (Golden Tatars), 5, 
27, 98, 117, 124 136, 544 
Km yo ng koan, G9, 307 
Kin~chong, 359 
Kmcha River, 211 
King chan, v Si ning tu 
King chi ta ticn, 313 
King Chile n p>ae p‘’en, 531. 

King se, V Hang chau 
King ti, 605 
King tsong, 329 
King yang, 118. 

King Yuen, 328 

Kmgghan Mts , v Khinggan chain. 
Kin gits, 38. 

Kmgultu, 692, 

Kinien valle}^ 158. 


Kmsai (name for* Hangchow), 67. 
Kintapiitai, 353 
Kintcha-walo tribes, 100 
Kmtciii, 287 
Kio tsing, 346. 

Kiotuan, 117 

Kipchak 8, 23, 173, 182, 317 
Kipchak Choanggor, 299. 
rCipchak Ogul, 175, 186 
Kipchaks, k-5, 100, 128, 138, 155 

and Mongols, 141. 

oijgm ot name, 16. 

Kirep, 579 

Kirgiiists, 6, 20, 23-4, 65, 177, 219, 
262, 456-7, 460, 462, 467-8, 620, 
629, G55, 663, 674, S. 103. 

and Altan Khan, 467. 

Andijan, 653 

Black, 23 

cooking methods of S 58 

migrate to Kalmuk territory, 

618- 

Rock, 23. 

Kirghiz Kazaks, 17, 541, 618, 642 
Kirghiz Kur, 493. 

Kinltnk, v. Terkutai 
Kirkesia,, 209 
Kirossan, 563 
Kirman, 7, 8 
Kirsa, Mt , 487. 

Kisalpu Nur (old name of Saissan 
Niir), 619. 

Kishbk, 59, 552 
Kishik Urrok, 613. 

Kishikten, 30. 

Kishmskoi, Russian grand Piistof, 
573-4 

Kibiang, V Gun Bilik ^lergen. 
Kislar, 586 

Kitad Kiindulen Krdcni Setzen 
Tsokor, 390 

Kitad Sjghan Duguieng Tiishivetu, 
390 

Kiiai-Kaptchak, 562 
Kitat, 213 
Kitoi lti\er, 689 
KiKhi Argun, 24. 

Kitslii Kurmachi, read Kitslii 
Kurnaohi, q v , 24. 

Kitshi Pushkii, 24 
Kitshi laidkge, read Kitshi 
Tardedge, q v , 24 
Kitshm Bakshi, 459 
Kitubuka 208, 210, 211. 

Kill lun Lake, 29. 

Kiukien, 68 
Kmlichi, 357. 

Kiya, River, 459. 

Kiyat, V Kiat 
Kiyots, 50. 

Kizil Basin Noor, 20, 173, 302. 
Kizil Ozem River, 538-9. 

Kizil pu, V. Saissan. 
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Kjziltash 55 

Klapikof, V,, 619-20 
Klaproth, quoted, 4, 5, 24, 28, 487, 
550-3, 694 -5, 698, 738 
Klauhcnberg, 146 
Khasnia Kjvcr, 141 
Ko l(jan hai, <' Kaikal. 

Ko pao yu, 80. 

Ko tso lung, 321 
Ko-cheoii-king, 155 
Koan chen, 323. 

Koan chong, 218 
Koan elm, 343. 

Koan in pao, 346. 

Koan kia tong, 336. 

Koan tong, 349 
Koan-che-biika, Prince, 312 
Koanmnu buka, 597. 

Kobdo, 460, 473, 533, 627, 631 -2, 
640, S. 42. 

Koeppen, quoted, 508 9, 511, 514- 
15, 643, 739, S. 129, 132, 137, 139, 
142, 147, 157, 163, 183-4, 190-1, 
192, 202. 

Koiikhan Mts., 398. 

Koka, 468 
Kokand, 653, 655. 

Koke Mongol, 65. 

Koki, 353. 

Koko Khotan, 22, 3S5, 412, 416, 
428-30, 466, 476, 512, 519, o45-6, 
630-1. 

Kokoclim, 284. 

Kokokchu, 294. 

Kokon Baatur, 613. 

Kokonoor, 7 ; Kokomir, 4, 101, 
212, 375, 419, 493, 498, 502, 319, 
524, 623, 629, 636, 666 

products of country, S. 23-4, 

64-5, 141. 

■ — — spirit of, 527. 

Kokoter, 610. 

Koladashmi destroyed, 142. 

K(jladasliun, read Koiadashnn, q.v 

Kolai, 347 

K( thing, 251 

Kolbit, 692 

Kolbodzm, Mt , 392. 

Koleng, 601 
Kolesnik of, 689-90. 

Kolin, read Korin, 300 
Koloman, v Kalmany. 

Kolomna, 139 

Kolowgashniu destroyed, 142 
Kolowskoi, 467. 

Romanians, v, Kipchaks. 

Kon-nur, 632. 

Kondelen River, 469. 

Kondelet Shuker, 459 
Kong Chang, 336, 

Kong hmg, 337. 

Kongor olong, 663 
Kontshakovitch Juni, 94, 


Kuochan, 81 

Kooke Sirke Ula Mts, 173 
Kopricnick, monasterv ot, pillaged, 

142. 

Kora, 458 

Korchm Mongols, 629. 

Korgos Ri\er, 648. 

Koriakof Var, 647. 

Konaks, S. 2. 

Korum, 300 
Korsii gol, 491 
Kortshins, 52 
Koselsk, captuie of, 140. 
Kosh-karagai, 617. 

Koshka River, 80. 

Koshni Chin Wang, title of 
Tsei^angshab, q.v, 

Koshutshin, 458-9. 

Kosmcli, 99. 

Kossagoi Lake, 24, 73, 493. 
Kothan, v. Kdiak, 94, 95, 141. 
Kotiakovitch, D , 94. 

Kotian, V. Kotiak. 

Kotowi, 460 
Kou chau, 5 

Krasnoyarsk, 460, 467-9, 621, 688, 
692. 

Kremcnetz, 142. 

Klim Khan, 564-5. 

Klim Tartars, 17, 563, 566, 570, 
575. 

Kimiea, v. Crimea. 

Krishna, S. 117. 

Kionstadt, 146. 

Ksoma, quoted, S. 125. 

Ivu pe idicou, 349, 397-8 
Ku Natai, 358 
Ku Yong koan, 342, 604. 

Ku Yuen, 36S, 372, 609. 

Ku Yuen chau, 103, 

Kua Chau, S. 21. 

Kuan SI, v. Kwang si. 

Kuan tong, v. Kwan tung. 

Kuana hing, King of (posthumous 
title of Yeliu Chutsai), 161. 
Kuannu, 123 
Kuava, v. Java 
Kuba, 99. 

Kubak sari, 617, 619. 

Kuban, 570, 574, 667. 

Kubilai, V Kutula Khan 
Riibuldar Sajan, 553. 

XCubum, Monastery of, S. 132 
Kucha, 654, 

Kuchi, 343 
Xvuchum, 561, 614. 

Kudang, 377, 390, 391, 393, 395, 
418. 

Kudjiim Bughrul, 36, 

Kudsher, 56, 552. 

Kudshin Bigi, 107, 551 
Kudslur, 61. 

Kudu, 23. 
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Kiidua, 550. 

Kududar, 55, 550. 

Knc man tribes, 212 

Kue se (title of Baslipa), 508. 

Kue-chau, 287. 

Kue-hoa-ching, v. Koko Khotan. 
Kuei chau, 346. 

Kuei Im fu, 311. 

Kaei yuan, temple of, 533. 

Kueilai River, 177. 

Ku6he, 324. 

Kuen kin Mts , 525. 

Kuete fu, 121. 

Kugei Khan Mt., 366, 608. 

Kugir, 25. 

Kugulcha, 674. 

Kuliistan, 15, 16, 91. 

Kuhram, 10. 

Kui bolclok, 493. 

Kuieitan, 551. 

Kuigol, V. Kharagol 

Kmsha, 616, 617, 649, 665, 680. 

Kum ciiau, 120. 

Kuissun tologoi Mi., 526-7. 

Kujcr, 553-4 
Kuk Khan, 19, 35. 

Kuk Muran, 682 

Kukdshitu Mergen, 391, 393, 395. 
Kukjiilai Taidshi, 377. 

Kuktai, 588. 

Kuku Khoto, S. 143. 

Kukunor, v. Kokomir. 

Kuku Timur, 325-7, 328-9, 335, 
337-8, 341-2, 344. 

Kuku tsilotn, 488. 

Kill Say a Soghotu ekin Mts , 
484. 

Kula Taishi, 617-18, 619, 665 
Kulagina, 576. 

Kulan, 23. 

Kulan Khatun, 63 
Kulatana, 309, 310, 313 
Kuldja, z/. Almaligh. 

Kuldut, 692 
Kuleangukecks, 73. 

Kulen tribe, 691. 

Kuleiiga River, 686. 

Kulichi, V. XTgelshi. 

Kulkan, 23, 138-9, 186. 

KuJmets, 691. 

Kultukan Mergen, 23 
Kuluk Bughurdshi, 114. 

Kuluk Khan v Khaissan 
Kulun Beikat, 552 
Kiilun I.ake, 358, 490, 493, S 23. 
Kulussutai Lake, 392. 

Kum, 82, 97. 

■ capture of 93. 

Kuma, River, 575, 674, 676. 
Kuman, 555 

Kumbuck, Monastery of, S. 181 
Kumestan, 17. 

Kumon, 637. 


Kumsant, 25. 

Kumtagh deserts^ S. 2 1 . 

Kumuks, 17, 564. 

Kumuss, 83. 

Kun Khan, 35. 

Kunas, tj Ozar. 

Kundelung, 503, 517. 

Kundjuk, 175, 181 
Kundulen, read Kundelung, q.v, 
Kiindulen Tom, 468. 

Kunduz Mts., 89. 

Kung Chiiig fu, 125, 136. 

Kung chcn Tsee Tang, 658. 
Kung-yuan-tsii , 121. 

Kunggei Sabkhan Mt., 418, 610. 
Kungkassaiin, v. Kengeksaut. 
Kungghes, 663. 

Kungtse, 118 
Kunkantshei, 458 
Kunkun Laodze, S. 54. 

Kunkur, 187 
Ivunkuiat, 247. 

derivation of, 682. 

Kunkiirats, 35, 38, 43, 50, 56, 60, 
72 107, 178. 

Kunkurt, 80. 

Kuntukai, 218-19 
Kur Buka, 46. 

Kur Khan, 35. 

Kur River, 8, 167. 

Kura Kia, 551. 

Kuragan ulen nor, 492. 

Kurbassu, 63. 

Kurbeldshm Goa, 103. 
Kurbeldshin Khatun, 106. 

Kurdish Mts , 131. 

Kurdish tribes, 8. 

Kurdistan, 91, 203. 

Kurds, 74, 208 
Kuremberisir, 637 
Kuren, v Urga 

Mona=itery of 514, S 144. 

Kurguz, 134, 169, 180, 285, 288. 
Kun Subaju, 555. 

Kuridai, 56. 

Kurik, 4. 

Kuril Behadur, v. Kurul Behadur. 
Kuris, 24. 

Kurjakuz Buyuruk, 547. 
Kuimeton, 657-8. 

Kuropatkin, quoted, S 9, 18 

Kurshum, 687 

Kursk, 95 

Kurlu, 663 

Kuru Merghen, 636. 

Kuruk Kiptchak, 63 
Kurukohal, 23 
Kurul Behadur, 50, 550. 

Kurulas, 35, 51, 178. 

Kurulasscs, 56. 

Kurulats, 53, 54, 107. 
Kurumchins, 691. 

Kuruts, 691. 
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Kush. Buka, 551. 

Kushala, 297, 29§, 306-7, 310, 311, 
383. 

Kushi, 396. 

Kushikuls, 72 . 

Kushluk, 6, 63, 72 
Kusi Han, v. Guushi. 

Kusnetz, 467-8 
Kut-tag Mt., 185. 

Kuta Kia, 551. 

Kutan, V Godan. 

Kutb-iid-dm Muhamined, 7. 
Kutchu, 136, 160, 186. 

Kuthen, v. Kotiak. 

Kutluk balig, 78. 

Kutluk Khan, 61, 76. 

Kuttuz, 209. 

Kutu Timur, 554. 

Kutuchta, or living Buddha, 459, 
468, 470, 480-1, 486. 

Kutuku Noyan, 26. 

Kutula Khan, 43-5. 

Kuvera (Vulcan), S. 156. 

Kuajuk Khan, 15, 34, 137, 146, 
160, 174, 177, 186-7, 504, S. 
95, 129. 

Kuz Khan, 35. 

Kwang-chung, 299. 

Kwang si, 248, 328. 

Kwan tung, v. Kwang tung, 312, 
328. 

Kwei Chau, 255-6. 

Ky pet, V, Peking. 

La hang, exhibition of sacred 
vessels at, S. 192. 

Labantsiksa, S. 98. 

Labuk Taishi, 400. 

Lachlacli, 538. 

Ladak, 515, 

Lahore, 10, 90. 

Lahuang Mis , S. 11. 

Laikhor Khan, 457, 460, 466. 
Lailai, 248. 

Lailau, 347. 

Lain, V. Liki 

Lamaism, 15, 504-5, S. 106. 

altar of, S. 160-2. 

and Chakhars, 512, 

and Kalmuks, 483, 501, 616. 

and Khalkhas, 512. 

and Mongols, 379, 404-5, 

468, S. 141-4. 

in Thibet, 510. 

new regulations made by 

Altan Khan, 422-3. 

Pantheon of, S 147-58. 

reforms by Tsong Khapa, S, 

133-7 

Lamaist altar, S 160-2. 

bell, S. 173. 

caps, u. Costume. 

festivals, v. Festivals. 


Lamaist “ grace," S. 179-80. 

monasteries, discipline and 

routine in, S. 175-82. 

— — monks, S. 168. 

nuns, S. 186- 

priests, divided into four 

ranks, 423. 

remedies for sickness, S. 204. 

— — robes, v. Costume 

rosaries, S. 173-5, 194 

■ sacred books, S. 184. 

sceptre, S. 173. 

services, S. 182. 

temple equipment, S. 161-8. 

temples, S. 159-68. 

Lamaists, 103-4, 

Lamas, 220. 250, 262, 292, 294, 303, 
317, 319, 478, 620. 

and Ming emperors, S. 131. 

and Shamans, S. 106. 

and wiestlmg, v. Amusements. 

Black, 532, 644. 

celibacy of, S. 134-6. 

corrupt lives of, S. 130-1. 

decay of asceticism among, S. 

187. 

divided into four classes, S. 

142. 

■ — — exorcise demon, S. 205-6. 

food of, S. 57. 

grades of, S. 168-71. 

hierarchy of Bed and Yellow, 

514-15 

life of village, S. 185. 

meaning of word, S. 125. 

music at services of, S, 182-3. 

musical instruments of, S. 

183. 

Bed, 504, 514, 516-17, S. 126, 

131-4. 

their power over Mongols, S. 

193 

-Yellow, 504, 511, 516-17, 

620, S. 136. 

Yellow cap 569. 

Lamrim cheken po, S. 134. 

Lan chau, 337, 344. 

Lan Darma, S. 127. 

Lan yu, 347. 

Lancitia, 143. 

Laoti Khan, 500, 

Lapland, S. 1. 

Lapps, S. 2. 

Latins, 14. 

Latsan, 522-3, 532-3. 643. 

Lao kmn, v. Lao tse, 279. 

Lawan Bonduk, 667-8. 

Lazzang Khan, v, Latsan Khan. 
Leang, 360. 

Prince of, 346. 

Leang chau, 343, 368, 609. 
Lemhesser, v, Lemsher, 16. 

Lena Biver, 684, 686-7, 
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Lengut N’liramen, 55. 

Leo King, 14. 

Leontiefsky, quoted, 530. 

Lcpshi River, 649. 

Lersghs, 128. 

Lhasa, v, Lliassa, 511, 514-19, 523, 
533, 643, S. 131, 162, 193. 

Cathedral, S 177. 

Li chan chang, 335. 

Li chau, 433. 

Li fu, 318. 

Li hao ven, 317. 

Li hieri, 102. 

Li kao, 609. 

Li ke yung, 26. 

Li ki tsien, 5. 

Li kue chang, v Chu ye che sin 
Li pe yuan, 136. 

Li pmg, 121. 

Li se chi, 335-6 
Li te, 99-103 
Li ting, 177-9 
Li tsong, 124. 

Li tsun hien, 72, 99 
Li wen chong, 336, 338, 340, 342-3, 
387, 491-2. 

Li wen chung, read Li wen chong, 

Li-ngan-tsiien, 66. 
iM-tan, 222 
Liang chau, 5, 663 
Liang chau fu, 101. 

Liao dynasty, read Liau, 

Liao tung, 220. 

Liau, meaning of, 2. 

Liau chen, 72. 

Liau dynasty, 46, 68, 70, 72, 117. 
Liau fu tong, 318, 321-4. 

Liau ho choan, 336. 

Liau laen chung, 234. 

Liau, Km and Sung, dynastic 
history of the, 313. 

Liau king, 355. 

Liau mu, 610. 

Liau River, 177-9. 

Lian SI, 1, 70-1. 

Liau ti pmg, 219. 

Liau Timur buka, 353 
Liau tung, 1, 2, 67, 69, 71, 177, 179 
255, 301, 303, 307, 323, 341, 345, 
347, 372, 418, 600, 603, 638 

raided by Lingdan Khan, 

379. 

Liau y, 341. 

Liau yang, 2, 69, 255, 323. 

Liau yang chau, 3. 

Liche, 605- 

Lidua maserah, 550. 

Lien hi hien, 218-19. 

Lien yun pao, 417. 

Lientsu, 506 
Lieu kue kie, 287. 

Lieuchm, 287. 


Lignitz, 143, 145. 

Inheng, 247. 

Likharef, Genl , 648. 

Liki, Fort, 64. 

Likisih, 292 
i.imata, 250 
Liminata, Jno, 166. 

Lm than, 336 
Lin-ho-ching, 412. 

Inn-ngan ('modern Hangchow), 3, 
67, 97, 256, 318, 327 

captured by Juciii, 3. 

Lmhof, 571 

Ling chau, 5, 102, 406 
Ling chan fu, Sdeang. 
fang huaii chmg, 398 
Lmg-pi Lake, 122 
Lmg-si, 29 
Ling-u-koan, 417. 

Lingdan Khan, 379-80, 390-1. 

395 -6, 411, 427-8, 485 

subdues Tiimeds, 380. 

Lion Khans of Kashgar, 20. 

Lipka, 686. 

Liii lhao, 4. 

Liiipan Mts., 103, 213, 218, 

Lo, 7> Lailai. 

Lo hoii, y. Lailai 

J.O to klian Mt , 338, 346. 

Lo yang, 121, 124, 344. 

Lo yu, 309 

Loarig hiang hicn, 418. 

Loangho River, 677. 

Lob nur, 525-6, 533, S 27, 18, 20, 

22 . 

Lobdzan Dandzm, 525. 

Lobdzan Klian, 390,467, 470, 471-2, 
483, 621, 640 

and Russians, 468-70. 

Lobsang tag pa (Tibetan name of 
Tsong Khapa), S. 137. 

Lobzang Jamtso, 516, 521. 

Locha, V Siberia 
Lodiana, 588. 

I.,oha River, 3. 

Loham, v Arhats. 

Lokiia River, 395. 

Lokuho River, 354. 

Lolos, 212, 308-9, 

Lolin River, 550. 

Lombardy, Anselm of, 268. 
Lommtz, 149 
Long chan, 336. 

Long hmg, 324. 

Long kiang, River, 346. 

Long tbhmg, Emperor, 419. 
Longku River, 302. 

Longnam usurps Thibetan throne, 
32, 

Loocha River, 396. 

Loos, Brother, 583, 678. 

Loosang, 562-3, 580, 589. 

Loosang Jatzar Arantshimba, 574. 
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losangshap, 562. 
ipotsan, chosba of, 623 
>tan, 27, 29. 
iiisan, V, Lobdzan. 
mis IX, 170. 
lyaiig, V. Ifo-nan-fu 
i. Prince of, 343. 
i chan, 213. 
i klim ho, V Kern ion. 

1 ngan, 417. 
iblin, 142. 

icliii Island, 250, 348. 
id sh inch, 41. 
ikhu Piver, 354, 596 
imbmi Garden, S. 107. 
inbiinai, 533. 
iiig, 5 

ing chan shan, 663. 
ing hing, 256. 
ing shidirghn, 5. 
ing-sz-hien, 64 
inturhoei, 353 
ipin, read Lmpan, q.v 
ir, 203. 

instan, 82, 91, 203. 
iinm, 679. 
isang Shanu, 649. 
istukien, 299. 
xaonia, 13. 
rdia, 13. 

rons, Council of, 168. 

1 chin, 605. 
a ching, 217 
1 teng Mts , 123. 
a yen hoei, 341. 
a yun, 344. 

x-tn, V, Horse’s head, 183 
aaretnaaman, 209, 
achamu, v, Mahamu. 
achm, 274. 
aci, 458 

acrizi, quoted, 210. 
adagascai , 275 
adagu, 53. 

adi Dhwadshawa P'agpa Lama, 
220, 421, 506-7, S. 141. 
aeotis, S. 45. 
aculh, V Melon Khan, 
agadha, S. 125, 163. 
agha Tsunbing, 407 
agho Kitad Taidshi, 379, 395. 
agic, S. 104. 

— causes snow to fall, 551. 

— charms against demons, S. 155. 

— divination from scorched 
bones, S. 103-4. 

— jade used to control rainfall, 
S 103. 

— with cords, S. 104. 

— with dice, S 104. 

- — weather conjuring by Lamas, 
S. 102-3. 


Magic, while and black, S. 135 
Magyaras Mt., 146 
Magyars, S. 7. 

Maha Kasyapa, S. 154. 

Maha Maugdalyayana, S 153. 
Maha Maya, Queen, S. 119. 
klahadia Pass, 146 
Mahakala, 420, 420, 507, 510, S 
137, 157. 

Mahakala Sumna, S. 183. 
Mahakaruna, v AvaJokita. 

Maha mu ,355 6,499, 595, 596-7, 599 
jMaharaiii, Quein, S 153 
Maha'-anghika Sc*cl, S. 117. 
Maliatudan, c Dutum Mencn. 
Mahayana teaching, S 116- 20. 
Mahmud, 252. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 129. 

Mahmud Yehaje, 172. 

Mahom of Wala, z; Mahamu 
IMaidari Kbutuktu, v, bSampa 
Jamtso 

Mailebash, 562. 

Mailla, dc, quoted, 40, 42, 44-6, 
50, 54, 56, 59, 64-5, 68, 98-9, 
103, 116, 118-24, 136-8, 140, 
157, 176, 179-80, 212-32, 234, 
241, 244-52, 271, 285-94, 298, 
303, 306-11, 316, 320-2, 324, 
329, 330, 338, 341-2, 345-6, 348, 
352, 355, 432, 471, 496, 499, 501, 
521, 524, 551, 558, 560, 595, 614, 
623-32, 634, 636 43, 645, 706, 
710-12, 723, 725-30, 735-8, 743. 
Maitihpala, 340-1, 34L~5, 349 
Maitre>a, S. 139, 150, 154. 

statue of, 423 

Makhatshi Menggo Karat, 559. 

idcntiiied with Ugetshi, 560. 

Makiizi, quoted, 683. 

Malabar, v Mapar 
Malanger Gult, 155. 

Malantan, 247. 

Malatia, 209, 543. 

Malattiya, 169. 

Malattya, v, Malattiya, 
klalek, Shah, v Malik. 

Malek es Saleb, Sultan, 141. 
Mahk, Shah, 7, 11, 13. 

Mamcluks, 11, 74. 

Mamukoin, 636. 

Man tubes, 256. 

Manazguerd, 130, 

Manchii dynasty, 2. 

Manchuria, 26-7, 177, 255, 415, S 
2 27. 

Manchus, 1, 67, 379, 380, 394-5, 
427, 433, 460, 475, 485-6, 519, 
574, 580, 630-1, S. 31. 

and Kalmuks, 644. 

and Ordus, 411-12. 

Mandaghol, 361, 368-9, 383, 400, 
415, 606. 
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Mandere, 572. 

Mandeville, quoted, 105. 
Mandgalayana, S. 149. 
Mandshushiri, 397, 424, 510, 512. 
Mandughai Set 2 en Khatim, 371. 

story of her marriage, 369-70. 

Mandulai Agholkho, v. Mantlu. 
Mandzia River, v, Mondja. 

Mandzm River, v, Mundsheh. 
Mandzmskoi, Fort, 22. 

Maneis, 118. 

Mang, 287. 

Mang kotsang, 336. 

Mang theon chan Mis , 526. 
Mangalik, 658. 

Mangan, 319. 

Mangass, 140 
Mangchuk Taidshi, 395 
Mangdzu Khara djang, 492 
Manghala, 284-5, 383. 

Manghan Taidshi, 664. 

Manginr Chuiska, 22. 

Mangishlak, 570 
Mangkhai, 561, 589 
Mangoltai, Prince, 396. 

Mangon, v Manguts. 

Mangruk River, 405 
Mangshuk Taidshi, 379. 

Mangu Khan, 103, 137-8, 141, 163, 
165, 171, 173-6, 187, 204-5, 208, 
211-18, 221, 222, 283, 311, 504, 
582, 682, S. 129. 

death of, 214. 

Mangun, 503. 

Mangushlak, 84, 562. 

Mangussar, 171-2, 187. 

Manguts, 178, 498. 

Mam, 396. 

Mam Mingghatu, 610. 

Mam wang, 658. 

Manichaean Religion, S. 8. 

Mamtu ula, 526 

Manjusn, S. 118, 134, 137, 150, 175. 

temple of, S. 177. 

Mankoanchm, 373. 

Mankoant en, v, Tumeds. 

Manpe timui. Prince, 341, 

Mansur I, 12. 

Mansur, II, 12. 

Mansura, 11. 

Mansushin Burchan, S, 103. 
Mantlu, 370, 371, 373-5, 400, 431, 
610. 

Mantrayana vehicle, S. 126-7. 
Mantse cha puting, 338. 

Manzi, 305 
Mao eulh ku, 632. 

Mao li keou, 624. 

Mao Mmggans, 483. 

Maochi, 344. 

Maokue, 323. 

Maolihai, 609, 610 
Maommggans, 545, 


Maonahai, 603. ^ 

Mapar, 247, 297. 

Mar Denha, 555. 

Maradauiat abad, 82. 

Marco Polo, quoted, 2, 22, 103, 214, 
224, 234, 239, 241-6, 248, 252, 
255-6, 258-9, 260-5, 269, 280, 
294, 304-5, 470, 476, 502, 542, 
544-6, 548, 555-6, 588, 699, 707, 
709, 710, 718-19,727,729, 731-2, 
739, 741-2, S. 68, 82, 84, 105, 
125, 131. 

Mardm, 11 

Mardm el Khabiir, 132 
Mare, de la, v Delamarre 
Mares, libations of milk of, S. 105. 
Marhapa, 353, 596. 

Manci, S 151-2. 

Marignolh, quoted, 314-15, 535. 
Mangorof, 647. 

Manmes, 140, 566. 

Maros River, 146. 

Marmot, habitat of, S. 25 

methods of hunting, S. 26. 

Marriage, z/. Customs. 

Manits (storm-gods), S. 156. 

Mashi, Prince, 576, 579, 582. 

Mas acres uy Mongols, 87-8, 91. 
Massud, 11, 161, 164. 

Matchartai, 312-13, 316. 

Mathapa (astronomical tables of 
YeiuiChutsai), 117. 

Mati, the, 457. 

Mati Dhwadsha, v. Madi Dhwadsha. 
Matshika, 469. 

Matthias, Archbp. of Gran, 148 
Matuanlin, quoted, 31. 

Mau Bahk, v, Ordii Balik. 

Mavera ul nchr, 75. 

Maximof, 669. 

Mayafarkm, 12, 208 
Mazanderan, 7, 8, 82-3, 133, 169 
Mazo via, 142 
Me Iha, S, 156. 

Me ru, Monasteiy of, S 190. 
Mecca, 11. 

Mecrits, v Merkits 
Mederwary, D., v. Zalnuk. 

Medes, 537. 

Medevitch, 146 
xMedia Mts , 538. 

Medina, 11. 

Mediterranean, 252. 

Mei, 636. 

Meimun, Khahf, 204. 

Meimun-diz, 16. 

Mekrits, v. Merkits. 

Mehk Aadil Seifeddm Ebubekr, 12. 
Melik Esed ud din Shirkuh, 12. 
Melik Kamel, 12. 

Mehk Khan, 89. 

Mehk Mansur I, 12 
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Mehk Timur, 160, 173, 186, 283. 
Melikol Aadii, l2. 

Mehkpur, 90. 

Melitene, v. Malatia. 

Melush, 564, v589. 

Menbedsh, 209. 

Mendoza, quoted, 588, 

Mengelig Itshigeh, 552. 

Mengetu, 45. 

Menghon, Pnnce, 579. 

Mengki, 250. 

Menko Timur, 567, 667, 680. 
Menkuts, 72 
Meraga, 93, 203-4. 

Merdi Shudsha, v. Ozar. 

Merged Bakhans, 402. 

Mergen Cking wang Torghon, 428. 
Mergen Daga, 469. 

Mergen Mongiioldbhin Goa, 36. 
Mergen No van (title of Sharalta), 
398, 475.’' 

Mergen Tajshi, 467, 474, 476, 563, 
589, 615, 664. 

Mergen Sanggasba, v Wadshra 
Tonmi. 

Merghen, v. Soo. 

Merghen holanai tort&i, 623, 
Merghus Buyunik Khan, 546-7. 
Mergus Khas, 366. 

Men el lond, 87 

Merkits, 22, 23, 51, 54, 55-6, 59, 
60-3, 65, 72, 541,549,551 
Meru, 77, 81, 87, 170, 543. 

destruction of, 91. 

Mervan, 10. 

Mescnpt, v. Merkits. 

Mesopotamia, 12, 1 13, 131, 205, 209. 

Mongol conquests m, 169. 

Prince of, 129. 

Messaud, Prince, 131. 
Metempsychosis, 15, 421, 511-12, 
S. 108, 110-13, 134, 138, 

Meter Behadur, 43. 

Metetchuen, 288. 

Metskhita, 167. 

Meyafarkin, 169. 

Ml tsang kuan, 213 

Mian chan, read Mian chau, v. 

Mian hien. 

Mian hien, 136, 213. 
Miao-hao-kien, 300. 

Miao ul chuang, 602. 

Miaotze, 256, 287. 

Michaelovitch, Czar Alexis, 462, 
563, 564. 

Michaelovitch, Ivan, Prince, 462. 
Michell, quoted, 650, 655, 663, 
Middle Horde of Kirghiz Kazaks, 
643. 

Miechof, Matthias of, quoted, 143. 
Mien tien, v. Burma. 

Mien Yang, 321. 

Mila raspa, S. 155. 


Miller, J. H , quoted, S. 26 
Milmolsokho, v, Toghon Taidshi. 
Minen Dudum, 7j. Dutum Menen. 
Mmg ching, 327. 

Mmg dynasty, 34, 249, 321, 485, 
591, 601, 681. 

policy of, 384. 

Mmg Emperors and Lamas, S. 131. 
Mmg tsong, posthumous title of 
Kushala, q v. 

Ming wang, title of Han lin uih, q,v, 
Mmg yu chin, 327. 

Mmg-ngan, 68. 

Mmgan, 71. 

Minghad, 402. 

Mmgkut, 41. 

Mingli Khan, 35, 36 
jMingmer, 585. 

Mmgrclia, 15, 167. 

Minorites, 315. 

Minusinsk, 531 

Miracles, appaiition to Altan Khan, 
S 141. 

at feast to Dalai Lama, 425. 

saving of Breslau. 

performed by Sodnam Jamtso 

420. 

pel formed by Grand Lama, 

S. 141. 

Ram of flowers, 408. 

Mirgcn Beg, 655 

Mirkhond, quoted, 41, 88, 555. 

Mitislaf, Piince, 95-6. 

Mitrassof, Starshm, 576. 

Mo kai tu Mt , 29. 

Moal, 542. 

Moatugan, 89. 

Mobar, u. Mapar. 

Mobarek Schah, 175, 222 
Modsang Mergen Tsokor, 486. 
Moduns, 63. 

Moghis Fetheddm Omar, Mehk, 12. 
Mogol Khan, 34 
Moguldsharian Mts., 502. 
Mohadshirs, 59. 

Mohayi ud dm, Kadhi, 210. 

Mohi, 149 
Mojir-ul-Mulk, 87. 

Mokhui boro ola, 427. 

Mokshas, 138. 

Moku ogul, 213-14, 218, 283. 
Moiahids, 16. 

Molano, Nicholas of, 314. 
Moldavia, 141, 147. 

Mohkhai, v. Maolihai. 

Molikbai Ong, 366, 

Mologda River, 139. 

Molon Khan, 366-7, 383, 398, 609. 
Molosai, Baghe-tur, 376. 
Momotubash, 574. 

Mona Khan Mt, 101, 106. 

Monalun, 39, 40. 

Mondja River, 22. 
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Mong-kong, 124. 

Monga, 159. 

Monggutsar, 367. 

Mongk^, V. Mangu. 

Mongkebai, 598, 600. 

Mongko, 609. 

Mongkuli, 27. 

Mongol Zazan, 613. 

Mongol administration of Justice, 
S. 79-80. 

altar, offerings at, S 194. 

amusements, v. Amusements 

Army, distribution of, 115 

organization of, S. 83-5 

calendar, S 85. 

candles, S 194. 

carts, S 67. 

cattle, S. 66-7. 

champion fights Uirad 

champion, 606-7. 

characteristics, 154. 

children, baptism of, S 202 

dependence on horses, S 61-2 

encampment, S 69. 

etiquette, S. 78-81. 

foims of oaths, S. 78-9. 

hunting customs v. Customs. 

language, S 33-5. 

laws, S 77. 

local administrators, meetings 

of, S. 74. 

marriage customs, v. Customs 

measures of time, S. 85 

methods of calculation, S. 

86 . 

— — method of making kumiss, 
S 59-60. 

military equipment, S. 81-2. 

military tactics, S 84. 

mourning customs, v. 

Customs 

musical instruments, S. 53. 

— — ■ nobles, power of, S. 73. 

occupations and sport, S. 39, 

40, 

physique, S 5, 32. 

religion, S. 93-5 

script, 506, 508-9, 510, 530-2, 

S 129-30. 

superstitions, 111, S 44. 

services performed m Tibetan, 

S 183. 

songs, S. 54-5 

tents, S. 45-50. 

weapons, 85, 88, 122 

Mongolia, 25, 62, 105, 212, 248, 
252, 255, 342, 354, 470-3, 487, 
496, 549, 551. 

agriculture in, S. 41, 

— — birds of, S 27-9. 

character of S. 9-10. 

Chinese immigrants in, 429. 

fauna of, S. 20, 27, 


Mongolia, products of, S 19. 

leforms of Yelui Chutsai in, 

156-8 

— — reptiles found in, S. 29 
South-eastern climate, S 13, 

16. 

Southern, S. 18. 

Western, S. 27. 

Mongolistan, 546. 

Mongols and China, 164, 370-1 
402, 408-9 

and Christianity, 133, 168. 

and Corea, 164. 

— — ■ and Georgia, 93. 

— — and Hungary, 142-52. 

and Kalmuks, peace between, 

616. 

and Lamaism, 379, 404-5, 

468, S 141-4. 

and literature, 303. 

and Persia, 126-33, 164, 166. 

and Russians, 95-6, 139, 141, 

S. 40-1. 

and Shamanism, 378. 

and taxation, S. 75. 

and prisoners of war, S. 77. 

and Uirats, 366, 606-7. 

as artisans, S. 47. 

cannibalism among, 97, 136, 

154, S. 53. 

character of, S. 38-9, S. 42. 

childhood among, S. 201-2, 

costume of, S. 35-8. 

expulsion of from China, 312. 

food of, S. 52, 55-61. 

— — four sections of, 557. 

habits of, S 41-5 

influenced by Buddhism, S. 

30-1 

Origin of race, 27-32 

prevalent diseases and 

remedies, S 58-9 
religion of and Iranian in- 
fluence, S. 96. 

state of before conquered by 

Jingis, 108. 

sickness among, S. 202-6. 

trade "with China and Russia, 

S. 42 

traditional descent of from 

v’^olve'!, 32-4. 

Western, 498. 

Mongu, 27. 

Mongus, 29 
Mongutsi River, 387. 

Monko, 368 

Monlam (Buddhist Jubilee cere- 
mony), S. 290. 

Montecorvmo, Jno of, 315, 544, 556. 
Montecroee, Ricold of, quoted, 304. 
Monuments, Funeral (Ch’orten), S. 

213-14. 

Mookhai, 428. 
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Mookhai Merger^ 390 

Moomut Ubasiu, 580 

Moravia, mvaieJ b> Mongols, 145. 

Mordvins, 138 

Morgan, Plains of, 93. 

Monntoloeoi, v. Horse's head. 

More Bn mi a, 485. 

Mosahkoi, Ivan, 615 
Moscow, 139, 459, 463, 469, 564, 
566, 571, 617, 619. 

Mosdok, 94. 

Moslem Imaums, 512 
Moslems, 201, 205, 221. 

MostasMin, 200, 202. 

— death of, 201 
Mosul, 10, 129, 164, 203-4 

Prince ot, 112, 129, 167, 200, 

205. 

Mouholi, V. Bnrgul. 

Mountain inscriptions in Tibet, S., 
165. 

Mountaineers, Black, C45. 

white, 645. 

Mu, 346. 

Mu kua Yuen, 610. 

Mu tsong, V, Long tshing. 

Muaz/am Turanshah, II. 

Mucyed ud din Ben Urzy, 204 
Muhamrned ben Ah, 10 
Muhanimed of Nessa, 86, 90. 129, 
131. 

Muhamrned, Shah, 72-3, 75, 79-81, 
112, 114, 206, 

death ol, S3. 

Muhamrned, son of Hassan, 16. 
Miihammed, son of Ismail, 15. 
Muhamrned, son of Kia Burzurk, 
16 

Muhammcdanism in Central Asia, 
S 9. 

Miihammcdans, 99, 170, 178, 201, 
210, 291. 

four orthodox rites of, 93. 

Muh]enbach, 146. 

Mukan, 130. 

Mukden, 427, 518 
Muke OquI, lead Moku Oqul, q v. 
Mukhor bulak River, 527 
Mukhor Lusang, 612. 

JMukian, 8 

Mukuh, 25, 58, 69, 71, 7L 97-8, 
106, 115, 176, 301, 550, 559. 
Mukuh Behadur, 61, 114. 

Makuh Guiwang, v Mukuh. 
jVIukuh Kiuang, v Mukuh. 

Multan, 10, 90 

Muller, quoted, 615-16, 620, 622, 
628 629, 640, 643-6, 649, 664-6, 
685, 700, 741-3. 

Mundsheh River, 55. 

Mungdu Kian, 45. 

Mungka, v Mangu. 

Munkaez, 148 


Muplenbach, read Muhlenbach, q.v, 
Miirjab, v. IVferi el roiid. 

Murom, 139. 

capture of, 141, 

Mursas, 564. 

Murui, 691. 

Mussa, 15. 

Mussu man barbarians, 212. 
Mussulmans, 5, 14, 16, 200, 205, 
209-11, 654. 

Mustag chain, 647. 

Musun teke Mt.. 387. 

Mutchin Suitu, 53 
klutilation of enemies, S 85. 
Muundurdisku Mt., 552. 

Nablus, 205 

Nachartu, S 96 

Nachen, Oiacle at, S. 138. 

Nachin, 40. 

Nadeshda, 571. 

Nadir, Shah, 571 
Nadinid, v Boqush. 

NagadcU, V. Nagiidi 
Nagargurva, S. 117. 

Nagarjuna, S. 111. 

Nagas, S. 157. 

Nagansana, Burchan, S 103. 
Nagasana, S. 111. 

Nagis, S. 156. 

Nagii, 166, 171-3, 186. 

Nagudi, 501. 

Nahachu, 341, 347 
Nairnans, 6, 20, 26, 55, 59, 60-63, 
65, 72, 173, 183, 380, 394-5, 433, 
549, 551-2 

religion of, 541. 

Nairbuka, t> Arbuka. 

Naitshi, 396 

Najm ud dm Ayub, 11. 

Nakhsheb, 79. 

Nakhuan, 360. 

Naksheb, 84 
Nakukun, Mts., 63 
Nalancla, College of, S 125 
Nam G>al Monastery, S 138. 
Name Khondsirgar, 663 
Namik, 394-5 

Namishka Bar khan Zaruktu, 649. 
Namjal, 486 
Namo, 504, S. 129. 

Namuseran, 563, 589. 

Nan chang fu, v Lung lung. 

Nan keou, 632. 

Nan yang fu, 119 
Nan shan Mis., S. 12. 

Nanchao, 212 
Nandana Grove, S 120. 

Nangdzu khaxa djang, 491. 
Nangkias, n. Man/i 
Nangnuk Taidshi, 397. 

Nanhien, 299. 

Nankiatai, 307. 
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Nanking, 3, 98, 121, 136, 322, 329, 
333. 

Nanpo, 302 
Naphthali, 538. 

Napoleon, 49. 

represented as Buddha, S. 1 50. 

Narachu, v. Nahachu, 

Narbonne, Ivo of, quoted, 154. 
Narbuta Zi, 663. 

Nanm, River, 183, 492. 

Narm Tugrul, 551. 

Nart Girei, 565. 

Narym, 566. 

Nasa Mamut, 564, 623. 

Nasarmut, 589. 

Nassir Saladm yusuf, v. Nassir 
Seif ud dm. 

Nassir Seif ud dm, 12, 74, 203-4, 

210 . 

and Khulagu, 205-9. 

Natigay (god of the earth), S 95. 
Nature worship, S 95-6. 

Naur Buyuruk, Khan, 547. 

Naur Turukah, u. Tiinga. 

Navang, 248. 

Nayan, 177, 180, 248, 347. 

defeated by Khubilai, 178. 

Nayantai, v. Ildcn Noyan. 

Nedjin ud dm Katib, 204. 
Nedshm, 209. 

Nedshmcddin Daye, Sheikh, 72. 
Negorekei, Baghatur, 374. 

Negun Taishi, 45. 

Negun Ussun, 555. 

Nemudarend Mt., 552. 

Nepaul, S. 107, 127. 

Nerchinsk, 491, 628. 

Nessa, 83. 

siege of, 86. 

Nessair, quoted, 131. 

Nessaui, read Nessair, q.v. 
Nertschinsk, 47. 

Nestorianism, S. 8. 

among Uighurs, 21. 

Nestorians, 215, 294, 541, 588. 
Neumann, quoted, 530. 

Newierof, Stephen, 463, 465. 

New Testament, 678. 

Nezait, 26. 

Ngai jeouchili pala, v, Biliktu khan. 
Ngan, 321. 

Ngan fong, 326. 

Ngan ki, 328. 

Ngan king, 323. 

Ngan Si, V Si ngan fu. 

Nganbo, 32. 

Nganti, Empeior, 412. 

Ngantung, 176 
Ni wen tsum, 321. 

Nia thi, 32. 

Nicaea, 13. 

Nxchai, 350. 

Nicholas Witsen, quoted, 627. 


Niekurtcha, Rivesi*, ' 54. 

Niela, 350. 

Nielanhatu, 350. 

Nieleang, Lake, 358. 

Nienchinkiias, 308 
Nige Niduii, 36. 

Nikbcg, 175. 

Nile, 535. 

Nilom Tala, 423, 513. 

Nima, 658 
Nima Baba, 589. 

Nimak, v. Tanqut 
Nimatang, Khutuktii, 520-1. 

Nin hia, 372 
Nm hia fu, 66. 

Ning chan, 327 

Ninglua, 101-2, 320, 337-8, 358, 
402, 406, 416, 545, 557, 604, 663. 
Nmg kuc, 328 

Ning-tsong, v Rint Shenpal. 
Ninkiassu, 122-5. 

Niruins, 25, 37-8, 47. 

Nirvana, S 138. 

meaning of, S 111. 

Nishapoor, 80, 81, 86-8, 128, 133, 
538 

Nisibm, 167, 208. 

Nitsugun Khassulak, Mt., 404. 
Nmchis, V. Juchis 
Niuchis River, 59. 

Nmh, 213. 

Nizam ud dm Abd ul Muemin, 201. 
No, River. 29, 30. 

No-pc-chi, 29 

Nogays, 17, 18, 19, 97, 561-6, 570. 
Nogon-niru Mt., 386. 

Noguz, 43. 

Nohai ho JO, 632 
Nokan, 87. 

Nokhun Mt , 392 
Nokus, V Noguz. 

Nokuz, 35. 

Noll, 29. 

Nom Dara Khulatshi Noyan, 378. 
“ Nom gharkhoi todorkhoi Tolli,” 
32. 

Nom Khan (title of Bandshin 
Lama, q v), 

Nom Tarni Goa Taidshi, 377, 402. 
Nomien IGian Gundshi, 501. 
Nomtossere, S. 166. 

Nomtu, 678. 

Nomim Khakan, 408, 514. 

Nonni, River, 59, S. 13. 

Norbu, V Biskbireltu Khan. 
Norbudshan, Prince, 580. 

Northern Mts , Province of, 255. 
Novgorod, 95, 140. 

Noyan Bela, 100. 

Noyan liga, 202 
Noyan Burgul, 124. 

Noyandara, 402, 404, 611, 

Noyans, 172. 
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Noyantai Khataij Batur, 457. 
Noyats, 6B3. 

Noyets, 691-2. 

Novolgo Chingsen, 613. 

Noyons, 593. 

Nujakms, 51 
Nukeht, River, 392. 

Numugan, 176-7 
Numukan, 284, 383. 

Nur, 77. 

Nur ud dm, 11 
Nurali, Khan, 577, 662. 

Nurata, v. Nur. 

Nushtekin, 7. 

Nusitagir 111, 96. 

Nussal, 134. 

Nuyakin, 41. 

Ob, River, 23, 615, 617, 664. 

Ob, Upper, 614. 

Obi, River, 173. 

Obirw’tz, nunnery of, destroyed, 
145. 

Obo, S. 92-3. 

Obotu, Hill, 183. 

Obotu tsagan ola, 427. 

Obruchelf, S. 10. 

Obur khadam ussu, 22. 

Ochoni Ongoi, 613. 

Ockham, S. 116, 

Odanpura, S. 125. 

Odessa, Bruun of, quoted, 536. 
Odkhan Noyan, 457. 

Odoi Emegen, 364. 

Odon tala, 525-6. 

Odoric, Friar, 304-5, 545, 557. 
Oendur Toroltu Khutuktu, 468. 
Ogelen Eke, 46-7. 

Ogheleds, v Eleuths. 

Oghuz Khan, 16, 19, 21, 35. 
Oghuz Turks, 17. 

Ogotai Khan, 4, 6, 20, 63, 68, 71, 
75-6, 85, 90, 99, 100, 104-5, 107, 
115, 116-60, 170, 172-3, 175, 
180-2, 185-6, 218, 221, 283, 325, 
504, S. 128, 164, 206. 

character and habits of, 158-9. 

death of, 153, 158. 

Ills Chinese Pavilion, 158 

his palace at Karakorum, 156. 

hoides of, 252. 

stones concerning, 159-60. 

Ogul Gaimish, 170-2. 

Ohsson, D., quoted, 18, 20, 21, 43, 
47, 49, 51, 56, 61-6, 68-72, 74, 
78-9, 81, 83, 84, 87-8, 90, 97, 99, 
101-3, 105, 107, 110-12, 115-16, 
118-20, 125-9, 131-6, 138-9, 
148, 150, 153, 155-6, 158-61, 
163-9, 170, 172-5, 177, 180-5, 
188, 191, 193-9, 200, 201-16, 
221-2, 224, 226, 234, 243, 245, 
257, 259, 273, 276, 280, 311, 339, 


348, 508, 546, 555, 683, 694-5, 
697, 703-5, 709 715, 717, 722-3, 
725-9, 733, 735-6, 741-2. 
Oidarma, 402. 

Oimaghods, 500. 

Oirats, read Uirads, q.v. 

Oisang Subukhai, 378. 

Oitosch Pass, 146 
Oka, River, 95, 141, 469, 563, 682, 
685, 688-9. 

Ola, V Ala. 

Olana ergukdeksen Khan, 32. 
Oleoni, River, v. Olcho. 

Olcho, River, 56. 

Olchonods, 50. 

Oldenburgh, 47. 

Old&hei Chung Beidshi, 560. 
Oldshei Ildutshi Darkhan, 406. 
Oldzietu dulan Idiara ula, 491. 
Olkhon, 689. 

Olkhui, River, 551. 

Olkoiiods, 107. 

Olkui, River. 59. 

Ollodoi aldarka, 613 
Olmutz, siege of, 145. 

Olot, V. Kalmuks. 

Olsanai tribe, 691. 

Olschawa, 146. 

Olson, 692. 

Olunda, 532, 644. 

Om mam padma Jmm, S. 140. 

Om, River, 647. 

Ombo, 428, 616, 665. 

Ombo lordeni, v, Altan Khan. 
Ombo Tsokor, 427 
Ommiades, 10. 

Omskaia Krepost, 647. 

Onga, River, 686. 

Ongghon Dural, 393, 395. 

Ongghon Khaya Mts., 363. 
Ongghon Toghar, 377. 

Ongghonu Sube, 374. 

Onggods, 425. 

Onghin ola, v. In chan. 

Onghm, River, 100, 488, 492. 
Onghorkoi, 664. 

Ongm, River, y. Ungki. 

Ongki, 158. 

Ongnighods, 433. 

Ongoi tnbe, 691-2. 

Ongon elezu, 633. 

Ongorkhoi, 592, 613. 

Ongoto, 692. 

Ongotu tribe, 691. 

Ongozo, 592, 613, 664. 

Ongu Mts., V. Inshan Mts. 

Ongu Timur, 169. 

Onguts, 21, 26, 62, 68, 107, 559. 
Onker, 581. 

Onon, River, 2, 11, 22, 25, 29, 30, 
38, 40, 46-7, 51, 53, 55 58-9, 61, 
64, 107, 354, 487, 490-1, S. 131, 
Onon Kerule, 47. 
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Onon Kiber, 47. 

Ontchon, 501, 620. 

story of his death, 621. 

Oniiids, 398. 

Op, 626 

Oppcln, Mitislaf of, 143 
Oppcrt, Dr , quoted, 534, 536, 544, 
696 

Or, River, 563. 

Oraghods 606. 

Orbeghi Mt , 493. 

Oichirtu Idan, v Utshirtu Setzen 
Orcla, 100, 137-8, 163, 173, 180, 
181 

Ordii, read Orda, q v 
Ordu Balik, 185 

■ position of, 155 

Ordiib Country, 22, 412, S 24 

cattle of, 414 

fauna of, 413 

vegetation of, 413-14 

River, 5, 21, 98, 255, S 12,20 

tribe, 173, 374-5, S. 67. 

and China, 406-7. 

character of, 414-15. 

origin of name, 401 

subject to Manclius, 411-12. 

Oren burgh, 675-6 
Oreng, Lake, 526 
Orengias, 214, 283. 

Organa, 219. 

Organum, 34 
Orgon, River, 177. 

Orkhon, River, 20, 183-5, 384, 488, 
491-2, 546, S 8, 19. 

district, flora of, S 19 

Orloks, 28, 52, 58, 64. 

Princes of, 01 

the nine, 114, 178. 

Ormcktua, 158 
Orna, 138. 

Oroklu Noyan, 203. 

Orpehans, 14 
Orsk, 577 
Orsova, 146 
Orssetes, S 82. 

Ortok, 11 

Ortus, River, read Ordus, q v, 
Osinkoi, 689. 

Osman, 7. 

Ossa, River, 689, 690. 

Ossetac, v Ases. 

Ossetes, 305 
Osteriia, Poppo of, 143. 

Ostiaks, S. 2 

Otchoni Khoshootshi, 589 

Otrar, 74-5 

siege of, 76. 

Otshakof, 574 
Otshir, 670-2 

Otshir Kapshukof, 671, 674. 
Otshirbani, S. 103. 

Otshirsing, 396. 


Otsho bushotbu Baatur, v. Ontchon. 

Otshotbu Baatur, ‘^ 1 / Ontchon 

Otshuts, 691 

Otskir, 581 

Ottmachau, 145 

Ottomans, 17. 

Ouayla, v. Oiiat. 

Ousameth, 132. 

Oatsio ton han, v Utshirtu Setzen. 
Oxiis, Ri\cr, 6, 16, 75, SO, 83, 85, 
174, 211, 213, 591 
Oyar, 72 
Ozar, Khan, 20. 

Ozar Piince, 66 
Ozen, V Buda 

P’agpa Lama, 420. 

Pachibu, S 166 
Pachymeres, quoted, 50, 97 
Padma Sambliava, S 125-7, S 154, 
160, 174. 

images of, S. H9. 

al pov ers of his disciples, 

S. 126-7 

quoted, 516 

Pahannaki, 419 
Paizah, silver, 531. 

Paizahs, S 130 
Pal-ld n Lha-mo, S. 163 
Palikun, 656, 661. 

Palitun ala, 38. 

Palladius, quoted, 719, 720. 

Pallas, quoted, 107, 111, 351, 382 
457, 497, 500-1, 503, 528, 530, 
558-9, 574, 576, 579, 580, 581, 
586-7,589 593, 600, 612-1 3, 615- 
17, 620-1 624, 640, 643, 649, 
650-1, 663, 665-9, 676-7, 684, 
691, 740-1, S 22, 32, 56, 63, 72, 
77, 96-7, 103, 209. 

Pamir Mt , 73, 75. 

Panchao, quoted, 157 
Panti, 653-6, 658 
Pantsharaksha, 510 
Pdo lung hian, 42 
Pao sing fu, 531 
Pao ting fu, 418 
Paochu, 524. 

Paradise, River of, i\ Gyon. 

Pans, 679 

Pans, M , quoted, 148, S 82 
Parthians, S 6 
Pasepa, v Bashpa 
Pasolsko 1 mu is 6 90 . 

Patanjaii, S. 123 
Patchimak, v Patchiman. 
Patchiman, 138. 

Patu Khan, 371. 

Patupula, 596. 

Paul, Emperor, 669 
Pautlner, quoted, 156, 222, 241-2, 
255-6, 269-72, 281, 530, 532, 
709, 710, 729, 732-3, 740. 
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Pa^ar, 658. # 

Pa\en ulan, 631. 

Pe Fcyanko, 630, 

Pe-king, V. Peking. 

Peacocks, mechanical golden, 304. 
Pecksa, destruction of, 147. 

Peitzu, Temple at, S 166. 
Pekercliakan, 637 
Peking, 3, 67, 70, 218, 285, 335, 
358; 387, 417, 433, 483, 495, 514 
521, 532, 580, 591, 600, 603, 605, 
629, 631, 633, 638, 653-4, 658. 

attacked by Kalmuks, 603. 

Lamaist temples at, S. 164. 

under Kdiubilai, 292, 294, 334, 

Yissun Timur's palace m, 304, 

Pemiongclii, S. 159. 

Pen te ths-m, 601. 

Pend jab, 81. 

Peniacheli, v. Uld'^hei Timur. 
Ponsa, 138. 

Penyi gori Mt., 664. 

Pereira, Thos, 631. 

Penekop, 94. 

Pereslal, 140. 

destroyed, 141. 

Perfirief, M., 685, 689. 

Pcrg, V. Pecksa. 

Persia, 537-8, 567, 683. 

and Mongols, 126-33, 166. 

civil administration of 

jMongols in, 133-5 

desolation of northern border, 

92 

king of, 539. 

Shah of, 564 

Persian Gulf, 73. 

Persians, 537. 

taxation of by Mongols, 133. 

Persis, Dr , quoted, S 12. 

Peru an, 89, 91. 

Perugia, Andrew of, 296 
Peshawur, 90, S. 117, 123. 

Pcsth, 147-8. 

captured by Udongols, 150 

Petchenegs, t- Taitais, 95 
Petcheisky, Monastery of ,destro\ cd 
141. 

Petschova, 155. 

Petei, Archbp , quoted, S 56. 

Peter the Great, 567, 647 
Pctiof, Ivan, 458 
Pets.o, 402, 416. 

Peyen, 371 
IVyen Timur, 601-8 
Idiags pa, S 129, S. 142 
Pharaoli’s rat, v, hamster 
Idiasis, 167. 

Philip, son of Dshan, 571. 

Pi tu, 75. 

Pi-ku-h, 31 

Pian-king, old name for Kia-fong- 

fu, t].V. 


Pidshan, 75. 

Pie pao, 371. 

Picvmkza, 143 

Pih kea sing ox Book of Surnames, 

531. 

Pile, 160 

Pillars of King Asoka, S 107-8. 

Pm Hang, College at, found ed by 
Ycliu Chutsai, 158. 

Pin Yang, 417. 

Pmtu, 419 
Piracy, 317-19 
Flatten Sec, 151. 

Plotsk, 142 
Pluto, S. 156. 

Pochi, 638. 

Podzneyef, quoted, S 164. 

Pohai, 609 
Pokantai, 359. 

Pokhabof, lean, 689-90. 

Pokhan, 408. 

Polai, V Puilai 
Poles, 565. 

Poliakof, quoted, S. 22, 

Polo, Marco, qiiote^k 
Polo taia, V, Boio talas. 

Polonai, 533. 

Poland, 164. 

invaded by *\fongoIs, 142-3, 

Poloutsi, 95. 

Ponchu, 637. 

Popai, 406-7. 

Popovitch, A , 96. 

Poro IGiotun, 632 
Poiphyiogenitus, C., quested, 95, 
Portents, dream of Bashpa Lama, 
507. 

dream of stars, 41 -2. 

dream of wild boar, 330 

m China, S. 131. 

of Lama's hat, S 133 

of victory, 554 

rainbow at birth, 330. 

seen under hvpnotie sleep, S 

98. 

vision of old man, 332. 

Potala, S. 134, 138, 173, 192 
Puyoktei, Lake, 632. 

Prat, Win. dc, 339 
Praying machines, S. 159, 163-4, 
194, 214 

Prebung, IMonastery of, 522. 
Presburg, 150. 

Prister, John, 534-5, 541, 544, 557 

and golden king, 548-9. 

and jmgis, 554-5. 

— — letteis ol, 534-5. 

supposed chiet of Keraits, 

543-5. 

Pnasnoe osero, 646 
Priasnukha, 646. 

Pristofs, 669. 

X^ronsk, 139. 
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Prschewalski, quoted, S. 18, 19, 
20, 22-4, 27, 29, 39, 46-9, 56-9, 
64. 

Pugachef, 678. 

Pmlai, 367, 609, 613. 

Pinlo, 603. 

Puilohu, 370, 610. 

PukLakrm, habichar, 627. 
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his leLitions with China, 466. 

Suldiuti, S 154. * 

Submg, 513. 

Suburganp, 459. 

Subuta .1 Bahadar, 73, 80-7, 93, 
96-100, 114, 120-3, 137, 146, 152, 
164, 211. 

.Su chau, V. Thsiau thsiuan kiun. 
Suchuan, 1 18-19, 136, 21 1 , 213, 216, 
218-19, 221, 255, 287, 309, 325, 
349 

Sudak, 94. 

Suddhodana, S. 107, 119. 

Sudetu, 633. 

Sudja River, 65. 

Sue, 317, 330. 
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Sue lioaii, 601. 

Si3en fu, 358, 600, 604. 

Suen hoa fu, 416-17, 602, 606, 
Suesue, 330. 

Suffah, 10. 

Sui chau, 5, 120. 

Sui dynasty, 392. 

Sui te, 609. 

Suilliitu, 635. 

Suirinen, 639 
Sukanuts, 38. 

Sukshinbo Klian, 424. 

Suktu Buka, 77 
Suldus, 38, 51, 53, 114. 

Sulduz, V. Suldns. 

Suleiman Shah, 200. 

Sulislaf, 143, 

Sulsega, 561, 589. 

Sultan Shah, 7. 

Sultanai, 562. 

Sumati kirti (Sanskrit name of 
Tsong Khapa), S. 137. 

Simatra, 248. 

Sumhum, S. 134. 

Sum6, S. 165 
Sumenna, 247. 

Sumer Daitshing, 514. 

Sumer Mt., 508, S. 166. 

Summ I^ada, 387, 392. 

Sumnath, v, Sumenna. 

Sumundra, 247. 

Sumutu, 248. 

Sun-Tche, v. Shun chi. 

Sundjar, 208. 

Sung dynasty, 3, 5, 67, 97-8, 118- 
19, 124, 136-7, 213, 217, 221-2, 
247-8, 662. 

founded, 2. 

Emperors, 211, 249. 

Sungar, meaning of, 614. 
vSungan River, 2, S 13 
Sungaria, 4, 6, 75, 173, 460, 561, 
567, 620, 627, 634, S. 17. 

fall of, 654-64. 

Northern, 20, 24, 663. 

Western, 641. 

Sungarian Desert, S 16. 
Sunganans, 487, 490, 533. 
Sivngars, 502, 519, 523, 561, 573, 
581, 590, 591-2, 612-13, 622, 
635-6, 643, 651, 663, 676, 691. 

and Altan I^ian of Khalklias, 

615. 

fabulous origin of family, 594. 

Sungher River, 490 

Sumds, 105, 384, 391-3, 474, 485. 

country of, 392-3. 

identiiied with Siinits, 25. 

Sunigel Fudshin, 45. 

Sumtu Bakshi, 333. 

Sunkars, II. 

Sunko, 624. 

Sunni, 211. 


Suntai, 137, 283. 

Sunu, 628. 

Surcha River, 387. 

Surdzu, 523. 

Surgnan Shireh, 51. 

Surghatu Morghatsa, 508. 

Surho, 519. 

Suritu, 632 
Surkul, 40-1, 

Sursuti, 10. 

Surtukhaya Ong, 376. 

Surudj, 169 

Suta, 327-9, 335-8, 342-3. 

Sutai Minghatu, 612. 

Sutu Bogda Jingis ICliakan, y. 
Jingis Khan. 

Sutu I’Qiakan (title of Altan Khan), 
418. 

Suve Kusi han, v, Guushi. 

Suwert, the, 25. 

Suzdal, 139. 

Sweden, 154. 

Syria, 10, 12, 13, 169, 200, 203-5, 
211, 216 

Swat River, S. 125. 

Syrtyn Makhai, S 20. 

Syda River, 467. 

Syrians, 537. 

Szolnok, 146. 

Szombatety, v. Stem-on-Anger. 
Szu-kmng, 413. 

Ta che Shi wei, 30. 

Ta Cheh, 297. 

Ta clung, 406. 

Ta hm, 336 

Ta hm hwo cht^ history 01 the Km 
dynasty, 27, 42. 

Ta Kuren, y. Urga. 

Ta Hongu kuo, 45. 

Ta ning fu, 3, 71. 

Ta nir sen, Temple of, S 166. 

Ta ngan, 67, 70. 

Ta sill wei, 29. 

Ta ta, 31. 

Ta thong, 372, 599-604, 609. 

Ta tlmng, 380, 387. 

identified with Tendue, 546. 

Ta ting, 433. 

Ta tong, 336, 602. 

Ta tsien lu, 533, 

Ta tu, name under Khiibilai for 
Peking, q v. ' 

Ta wa tsi, 651-4, 658, 661, 676, 
680. 

Ta wan, 623. 

Ta yuen, v Ta yuen fu. 

Ta yuen fo, 326, 329, 335. 

Ta Chang yuan, 118, 120, 
Ta-tchang-yuen, v. Ta chang yuan. 
Taal Lake, 59. 

Taban, 564. 

Tableaux Histonques, Klaproth, 28. 
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Tablet of aiithoixj^y, v, paizah. 
Tabun Bars, 501. 

Tabun tolopjai, 395. 

Tabnngut, 392. 

Tachei, 124. 

Tacbmg, 407. 

Tachpatur, 524. 

Taciie Timur, 306, 320, 322. 

Tacitus, quoted, 587. 

Tacrit, 205. 

Tagai, 136. 

Tagajar, read Tugachar, </ v 
Tagil Khan, 35. ^ 

Tagudshar, 51. 

Tai, 391. 

Tai buka, 319 

Tai Chau, 26, 328, 609. 

Tai hou Lake, 122 
Tai nmg, 71. 

Tai ping, 316, 318, 321, 323, 324-5, 
597. 

Tai Taitsong, 513. 

Tai Tong, 326, 359, 417 
Tai tong fii, 3, 68-9, 97. 

Tai tsong, T'ang Emperor, 333. 

Tai tsun, 2. 

Tai tsung. Km Emperor, 42. 
Tai-tungTii, y. Tai tong fu. 

Tai yuan tong chi, 313. 

Tai yiien, 289, 417. 

Tai yuen iong cln, 301. 

Taibin Muisa, 458. 

Taibuka, 20. 

Taidji Bam Bostii, 380. 

Taidju, 61. 

Taidshm, 464. 

Taidshuts, 29, 40, 43-6, 50 -6, 60, 
62-3, 114, 550. 

Taidu, name under Khubilai for 
Peking, q,v 

Taijuts, read Taidshuts, q,v. 
Taipmg, 355. 

Tail Bthadur, 133. 

Taishi, the Derbet Dalai, 501. 
Taishis, 478, 519. 

Taissong Khan, v. Totobuka. 
Taitong, 416, 

Taitshi No3mn, 462. 

Taitshm tabun, 460. 

Taiwang, v. Baibuka, 

Tajar Atguh, 551. 

Takish, 7 
Takka, 503, 675. 

Takiaiin, v. Tukiaut. 

Talai Patui Taidslii, identified with 
Dalai Khungtaidslii, 524. 

Talan, 45, 35v3. 

Talan-namur Kiver, 359 
Talas Elver, 175-6, 663. 

Tail, 212 

Tahkhan, 80, 83, 85, 88, 89. 
Tahma, 346, 348. 

Tahpa, v, Delbek 


Talki Mts , Kabyrgan kits. 
Taltanga, 656-8, 661 
Tamatsak, 36 
Tambof, 138, 564 
Tamdin, S. 152, 174. 
Tamihomirkan, 73. 

Tamir River, 180, 183-4, 288, 488, 
491-2, 637. 

Tan Chong, 523. 

Tan wang, 312. 

Tana Malayu, y. Malantan 
Tanchet, y. Tangut. 

Tang chau, 136. 

Tang wang tsang, 333. 

Tanghut, v. Tangut. 

Tangitai, 391. 

Tangkichi, 311. 

Tangut dynasty (also called Hia), 

4, 5, 19, 48, 64-5, 98, 100, 102, 
113, 137, 176, 291-2, 469, 527, 
542-3,545,547,8 128. 

Tanguti, Pnntc, 663 
Tanguts, 69, 105-6. 

Taning, 433. 
lanjur, S. 126. 

Tannula kits., S. 10. 

Tanton Gynal po, legend concerning, 

5. 156, 

Tantra Yogacarya sect, S. 125, 
Tantras, S. 173. 

Tantras of the Kci Wadshras^ 507. 
Tantnsm, 126-8, S 124. 

Tantshm ompu, 637. 

Tantsila, 625, 631, 639, 641-2. 
Tantsm gomuji, Taishi, 631. 
Tantsm Ompu, y. Dandshm Ombo. 
Tantsm wen pu, 625, 

Tanza, 132. 

Tao ngan, 321. 

Tao sect, 279, 292. 

Tao SI, 318. 

Tao Song chai, 419. 

Tao-hoi-goa, 120. 

Taoism, S. 124. 

Taoists, S. 126. 

Taokha River, y. Dziuk. 

Tara. 614-16, 646, 665-6, S. 15D2, 
175, 180. 

Tara Tamdm, S. 175. ® 

Taraz, 72, 181. 

Tarbagatai, y. Khuguchak. 
Tarbakhatai Ri'ver, 491. 

Taibaldzi River, 491. 

Targai, 292, 309, 311. 

Targhit, 632. 

Targun, l^iver, 475, 483, 487. 
Tarhan, 633 
Taihan ompu, 636. 

Tankh, 34 
Tarim, S. 17. 

Tarkammebegh, 641. 

Tarku, 94. 

Tarni, 483. 
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Tarpa rGialtsaa, 513 
Tarsa, Temple of, 522. 

Tartar women, J^eaddress of, v. 
Costume. 

Tartar princes, 51 
Tartais, 25, 43, 46, 48, 95, 114, 
304, 457, 468, 547, 551, 557, 565, 
587, 609, 614, 617 

Caucasian, 571, 

Khiindiir, 579 

mii^rate to China, 623, 

Taoho, 407 

White, 26 

Tartarv, 2, 3, 62, 67, 108, 177, 178, 
219, '247, 318, 323, 326, 355, 597, 
605 

Ta&hi Lliun po, S 137. 

Tashkencl, 77, 181. 

Tasjab, 484. 

Tata-kun, 63 
Tatar-khan, 34 
Tatchar, 299. 

Tathagatas, S. 149. 

Tathong, 371. 

Tathung, identified with Tozan, 
557. 

Tatimur Taidshi, 60, 547. 
Tatibscbaf, 571. 

Tafsbi Liimbo, 516, 533 
Tatu, name under ICliiibila,! for 
Peking, q.v 

Tatulah Sukar, 73, 683 

Tau, V. Tiik 

Tam IS, Bp of, 296. 

Taurmams, v. Tartars, 95. 

Taurus Mts , 13. 

Tawa Taulji, 661. 

Taxation in China, 317. 

of Mongols, S 75. 

Tayang, v Baibuka, 

Taveddin, 12 
Tnzik, 75 

Tciiahan taliihoa, 499 

Tchalar, v Jcdmrs 

Tclie chii, 328 

Tche ngo chin chan IMts , 526 

Tchckei, 181. 

Tchetchipg han, 625 
Tc^ikoi Mt , o Tsukii 
Tcholns, V Chores 
To chen, 603 

Te ngcin fu, captuicd by Mongols, 
137 

Tebani, 204. 

Tebgi, 21 

Tebnz, 93, 128, 130, 132, 169, 208. 

capture of, 94 

TegiU Kun, 550. 

Tegn, 106. 

Teilengiids, v. Telenguts. 

Tekchi, 301-3. 

Tekele, Atabeg, 203. 

Tekun Taishi, 61. 


Telbashir, 12 ^ 

Telengud Uirad, v Telenguts 
Telenguts, 23, 24, 53, 65, 498, 558, 
607, 618, 663, 681. 

Telenkuts, v Telenguts 
Teleskoi Lake, v Altan Noor 
Telcnts, 24. 

Telezkoi, 24. 

Temeghetu, 405, 407-8 
Templars, 149. 

Temple of the Ancestors, 292, 303, 
316. 

Temnik, 564 

Temudjin, 46-9, 51-67, 549, 553. 
Temudar, 299, 300 
Temugu Utchugen, v. Temugu 
Utsuken 

Temugu Utsuken, 47, 162. 
Temujin, v. Temudjin. 

Temujin Ergeh, 46. 

Temur, 625. 

Temur Olcho, 104. 

Temur, read Timur, 181. 

Temurd]!, confused with Tcniudjin, 
50 

Temutai, 123, 136. 

Ten, 604. 

Tendue, 544-6, 554, 556. 

King George of, 556-7. 

Roman Church at, 557 

Teng chau, 119, 120. 

Teng chi, 5 
Teng yu, 338 

Tenggis, Chief of Sunids, 391, 474, 
484-5 

Tenggis River. 32. 

Tenghiz Lake, 33. 

Tengri, S 93 156, 

Tengri nui, 523 
Tents, Mongol, S. 45-50. 

Ter at, v Nezait 

Terbayatshi Sadshmi Baimchi 
Gushi Nomien Khan (title of 
Guuslii Khan), 517. 

Terek, 75 
Terek River, 575. 

Terelchi River, 635 
Tereldzi, Mt , 491. 

Terelkdzi Mts., 487. 

Terkhans, 59. 

Terki, v. Mesdok. 

Terkutai Kirilluk, 46, 50, 51, 55 
550. 

Termed, Siege of, SO 
Termegetu, v Tiirmegci 
Termulun, 53 
Tes, River, 493 
Teshu Lumbo, 517 
Tez 91 

Tez’ River, 469, 470. 

Tha River, 212. 

Tha che, 26. 

Thai pm, 354, 596. 
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Thair Ussun, 63. , 

Thai iVlt , 610. 

Thamar, Queen of Georgia, 14. 
Thanitha, 132, 167. 

Thang Chang, 4 

Thang dynasty, 1, 2, 27, 28-9, 392. 
Thang iiiang, 4 

2 hang Sfni, official history of the 
Thang dynasty, 29 
Thciss River, 149 
Thevenot, quoted, 587 
Thi Srong Detsan, S 125. 

Thian Shan (Mts.), 4, 21-2, 176, 
610, 617, 623, 640. 

fauna of, S. 27. 

Thian Shan Pelu, 173. 

Thibet, 6, 32, 100, 220, 248-9, 
252, 256, 403, 459, 474,476, 498-9, 
503-4, 533, 555, 573, 592-3, 
620, 623, 629, 636, S. 128, 202. 

J3uddhism introduced into, 

S 124 

derivation of name, S 124 

— - — divided into patriarchates, S 
132 

Eastern, 4 

given to Dalai Lama, 532. 

Tsanpos deposed and Dalai 

Lama made sovereign of, 517. 
Thibetan gods, S. 157-9 

MSS, hist to reach Europe, 

648 

script invented, vS 124 

temples, S 159-68. 

used in Mongol services, S 

183 

Thibetans, 21, 100, 118, 338, 515. 

Eastern, 212. 

house- god of, S 158. 

occupy Uighur territory, 21. 

subdued by Setzen Kliiing- 

taidbhi, 403 
Tliie la, V. She Im. 

Tine- ling, 121. 

Iho he pet, read Tho lie pie, q.v. 

Iho be pie, 33b. 

Tho tho, 342. 

Tliogiiil, 83 
Tfiohotehi, v Hotodii. 

Tlioinas, E., quoted, S. lOS. 
Thomas Bridge, 146. 

Thsan clung, 252. 

Th'.e chen, 600. 

Thsiau th&man kmn, 5, 21, 101, 
337-8 

Thsm chau, 371 
Ihsin dynasty, 412-13 
Thsing chau, v. Kara Khotan, 
Thsiiig che chan, 427. 

Tils Lien nm, 336 
Thsun ling Mis., 1. 

Thu kill, 26, 28, 30. 

Ihu-clien, 603. 


Thu-kii-hoan, 118. 

Thugadshar No van, 68. 

Tliugai Talii, 53. 

Thugatshar, read Tiigachar, q.v. 
Thulan Biikiak, 54. 

Thunderbolt vehicle, v. vajnaygana. 
1 hui vez, quoted , 1 50. 

Thus, 81, 86, 133-4. 

rebuilt, 134. 

Ti li ven Phou tha, Mt., 487. 
Ti-tso, 247. 

Tia buka, 318. 

Tiahng Dabagha IMt., 396. 

Tiao yui IMt , 214. 

Tie h vun, v. Deligim Buldaglia. 
Tiemuku, 306. 

Tien fong, 325 

lien pao nu, 348 

Tien Shan (fMt.s ), v Thian Shan. 

Ticn wan dynasty, v. Tien wang. 

Tien wang dynasty, 318, 323, 

Tienchi Lake, 346 

Tiflis, 90, 93, 132, 204. 

captured by Scljuks, 14, 

Tiger, S. 27. 

Tigin, 20, 

Tigris River, 11, 201, 339, 537-8. 
Tikin, V. Tigm. 

Tima], 36 

Timkofski, quoted, 107, 335, 341, 
348-9, 473, 487, 497, 525, 532, 
560, 608, 632, 644, 663-4, 704, 
738, S. 25, 54-5, 104, 144, 
146-7, 165-6, 184, 197, 211. 
Timkowski, v Timkofski. 

Timur, buka, 308, 312, 329. 

Timur Chmgsang, 365, 399, 608 
Timur Khadak, kidnaps Batu 
Mongke, 369. 

Timur Khan, 41, 49, 113, 179, 
181-2, 251, 284, 289, 290, 292, 
294, S. 130. 

Timur Mehk, 77,84,291. 

Timui Noyan, 171 
Timur River, 20, 477. 

Timur Tash, 36. 

Timurkm, Plain of, 56. 

Timurlcnk, 47, 97, 182, 353. 
Timurtu, gol, 34. ® 

Tin Chang, 604. 

Tm chau, 336. 

Ting, 5. 

Ting wang, 279 
Tmghor, 448. 

Tmguiz, Khan, 35. 

Tipa, the, 643. 

Tirtei, 691 

Tithe, Church of the, 141. 
Tmamse, 132. 

To an chin, 286. 

Toba Taidshi, 409. 

visits Dalai Lama, 409, 410. 

Tobakhan Mt., 611. 
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Tobol River, 577, 664. 

Upper, 562, 588 

Tobolsk, 614, 616, 618, 646, 647, 
648, 660, 666, 685. 

Tobun ola, 397. 

Tocate, 166. 

Tochan Utien, 120. 

Todochely, 343. 

Todu, 349. 

Togai Khan, 79. 

Togan, 246-8. 

Togan Taissi, Atabeg, 128. 
Togatshar, read Tugachar, ^.y. 
Toghan Timur, S. 142. 

Toghodshi Shigushi, 372. 

Togholan Agholkho, 400. 

Togholcho Bagliatiir Taidshi, 334 
Toghon, Chief of Uirads, 597-8. 

date of his death, 599. 

his envoy to Chinese Emperor, 

599. 

legends about his death, 

598-9. 

Toghon, Taislii, 500, 613, 664. 
Toghon, Timur Khan, 184, 310-40, 
359, 383 

his flight to Shangtu and 

Ing chang, 334, 

Orgies at Court of and 

extravagance of, 319-21. 

Toghul, 563, 

Toglokho To logoi, 183. 

Togniak, Khan of, 364, 404, 611. 
Togon, Timur Khan, v. Toghon 
Timur Khan. 

Togrul, 7. 

Tohorchi, 353 
Tom, River, 473. 

Tom Taidshi, 665, 680. 

Tom Timur, 328. 

Toirm, 635 
Toinng Ganich, 37 
Tok, River, 675 
Toka Timur, 175. 

Tokay, 149. 

Tokhai, 610 
Tokhan, S 6. 

Tokharistan, 80, 183. 

TcJlcmani, 618 

Toktagha, 312, 316-17, 319, 321, 
330-1. 

assasMnation of, 332 

exiled, 320. 

Toktanga, Taishi, 52, 57. 

Tokus, 201. 

Toll, 380. 

Tohtu, 411, 428 
Tolo Timur, 327. 

Tolonor, Plain of, 478. 

Tom, Upper, 618. 

Tomsk, 458-460, 463, 465, 468-9, 
619. 

Tondudof, 674. 


Tong Chau, 118- 329, 338 
Tong ngan chau, 313 
Tong liten kang mii, 214. 

Tong pu siao, 318. 

Tong se suien, 286 
Tong toan siao, 322. 

Tong tcheu, read Tong chau, q v. 
Tong-wen-pmg, 217 
Tonghiang, 406 
Tongtehuen, 287. 

Tonilkhoin ilaghuk anu Toll, v, 
Tarpa rGiallsan. 

Tonkili hulu, 39. 

Tono ula, 487, 490, 635. 

Tonquin, v, Tungkmg. 

Toos, V. Thus 
Topo Khan, 36, 610. 

Tor, River, 349. 

Torbolod, 395. 

Torchepe, 361. 

Torchi, 348. 

Torchipang, 343. 

Torfaeus, quoted, 155. 

Torgagods, v Torguts. 

Torgai River, 577. 

Torghaldshin, Bayan, 36. 

Torghan Shara, v. Surghan Shireh. 
Torghi, 558. 

Torghon Shaara, v. Shurkan Shireh. 
Torgut, derivation of name, 558 
Torguts, 403, 501-2, 525, 529, 
534-589, 591, 610, 666-8, 670, 
675, S. 40. 

V, Derbets, 670. 

emigrate to borders of China, 

573-9. 

emigrate from Sungaria, 561. 

make peace with Russians, 

561 

Royal tents of, 582-5. 

Torgutskoy, Prince Peter, 675. 

To ring chen, 634. 

Torkhan Sula Setzen Ivhatun, 405. 
Toro, River, 179. 

Torobatur, 433 
Torobolod, 371, 391. 

Toroltu Gundshi, 375. 

Torro River, 177. 

Tortsi Kiimon, 519. 

Torture by Mongols of captive, 76. 

of Russians, 139 

Totem-poles, S. 47 
Toto, Prince, 303, 312. 

Toto Timur, 359 

Totobuka, 361-2, 383, 399, 600, 
603-5, 607. 

death of, 60S. 

Tozan, 557. 

Transoxiana, 6, 7, 13, 74-5, 170, 
174-5, ISO, S. 124. 

Transylvania, 146. 

Trapezus, 14. 

Trau, 151-2. 
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Traubenberg, Gen] , 577. 
Trebizonil, 13, 14. 

Tree-worship, S. 93 
Tribute to Chinese Couit by Allan 
Khakan, 419. 

Galdan, 623-5. 

Khalkas, 391. 

Taidzi, 393. 

Tatars, 604. 

Tse Wang Arabian, 640. 

Uirads, 599. 

Tribute to Galdan by Chinese 
Emperor, 624. 

— — to Khutuktu by Chinese 
Emperor, S. 146 

to Mongols by C'hmese, 157, 

to Mongols by Christian 

princes, 167. 

to Russians bv Mongols, 460- 

66 . 

Tripoli, 13. 

Troppaii, 145 
Trubtehevsk, 95 
Tsab chiyal, temple of, 420-1. 
Tsabdan, 362, 608. 

death of, 366. 

Tsagan, 56, 57. 

Tsagan botok Mt., 392 
Tsagan Gegen Lake, 183. 

Tsagan khada, 527. 

Tsagan-Nor (While Lakes), 183. 
Tsaghad, 402, 

Tsaghan Chilaghotii, 487. 

Tsahgan Khakan, Tsagan. 
Tsaghan Khoshotu, 499. 

Tsaghan Khotan, 433 
Tsaghan kochotun, 473. 

Tsaghan Shiossa, 431. 

Tsagiindorji, 475. 

Tsai-chaii, v. Yu-ning fu. 

Tsaidam, S 17,20,22-4 
Tsakhar Tsing, 494. 

Tsaktsaghai, 58. 

Tsaliks, 425 
Tsan, S. 159. 

Tsanpo, tuc, 514-16 

deposed, 517. 

Tsan SI Lama, 403. 

Tsao nai, 601 

Tsao Yang, capturtd bv MongoLs, 
137. 

Tsaopeki, 301. 

Tse king koan, 601, 604 

captured by Essen 

Tse wang Arnbian, 521-3, 532, 
567, 588, 626-7, 629, 631, 638, 
640, 642-3, 645-6, 618-9, 680. 
Tse wang torgui Kanuichar, v. 
Ad shall. 

Tse 3m, 344 

Tsebek Doiju, v. Adshan. 

Tsebden beilc, S. 54. 

Tsenggun, 471 


Tsereng, v. Chereng. 

Tsereng Ildcn Tushiyetu, 390. 
Tsetseriik, 484. 

Tsewangshab, 472-3. 

Tshagan, 56. 

Tsi chi kuan, 526. 

Tsi chi Shan (Mts.), 526. 

Tsi king, now called Nanking, q.i\ 
Tsiang-hua, 135. 

Tsiao pong, 417 
Tsieku, 40. 

Tsien-u, 68. 

Tsicnpien, the, 288. 

Tsilaku, 98. 

Tsilun, 632. 

Tsm chan, 31 1 
Tsin Chau, 336. 

Tsm dynasty, 4, 391. 

Tsxii ki, 324, 326. 

Tsm yuen, 336 
Tsinan, 322 
Tsmg chan, 5, 545. 

Tsmghai, v Kokonur. 

Tsmg ho, 326, 

Tsmg kiang, v. Kiiei lin fu. 

Tsmg 3e 3men, 136. 

Tsining chau, 248. 

Tsmong Bushtu, 519. 

Tsmong Khutuktu, 520. 

Tsimng, 663. 

Tsirung Lakur, 502. 

Tsitsigar, 493. 

Tsitsiha, 624. 

Tsmen chau, 247. 

Tso ching, 252 

Tso Mergen, v. Subutai Behadur 
Tsoila Taidshi, 409. 

Tsokto, Mt., 526. 

Tsoktu, i\ Batur Noyan. 

Tsoktu Wadshra Yamantaka, 426. 
Tseng khapa, 409, 510, S. 54, 128, 
134-8, 149, 155, 160, 187. 

his death commemorated, vS. 

192. 

lelics of, S. 134. 

statue of, S 135, 137 

supernatural birth of, S. 132. 

writings of, S. 134. 

Tsongkaba, v Tsong khapa. ® 
Tsongtaiki, 417. 

Tsu ho River, 344 
Tsu leang pu, 636. 

Tsuen chau, 250, 

Tsuih, 123, 136. 

Tsukoans, 220 
Tsuliu Ml., 487. 

Tsulu, 101. 

Tsunbing, Wang, 406. 

Tsuriige, Khunglaidslii, 378. 

Tu, n. Tuk, 50. 

Tu che chin, 632. 

Tu chi kheou, 387. 

Tu mu, 601-2 
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Tu Timur, 297, 306™7, 309, 310, 313. 

and Lamaists, 308 

Tubet Taidshi, 426-7. 

Tiibmi, 460, 467-9. 

Tubinzi, 457. 

Tuchula, River, v Tula Tuda, 44 
Tudela, Benjamin of, quoted, 536, 
538. 

Tudan, 553 
Tudan Utshugen, 43 
Tudakehns, 63. 

Tuer, 140, 

Tufans, v. Thibetans. 

Tuqachar, 178, 213, 218, 219. 
Tugachar Guigan, 88. 

Tugachar Noyon, 86. 

Tugajai, V. Tagajar. 

Tughan, 72 

Tugiul, 547 

Tugul, 564, 580 

Tugiin, 23 

Tui, V. Mardaghol 

Tuigol, River, 100, 493 

Tiunok, ML, 412. 

Tuk, Fort of, 561. 

Tuk, the Ro^al Standard, 50. 
Tiikan, 140 
Tukchi, Prince, 579 
Tukarliarabdan, 625. 

Tukchi, 503. 

Tuke, 642 

Tukien, Prince, 308-9. 

Tukien Tmiiir, 326. 

Tu kraut, 25 
Tukta, 55, 59, 63, 65-6 
Tukta bigi,22,23,63,551. 
Tuktimur, 176-7. 

Tnku Timur, 326. 

Tukus Timur, v. Ussakhal Khan 
Till Esen, 32. 

Tula River, 56, 59, 62, 185, 293, 
302, 342-3, 348, 355, 474, 482, 
491, 514, 546, 597, 632, 634, 
S 131, 165 
Tulangkit, 25. 

Tulas, 24. 

Tuh, 68. 

Tuhshen, 573-4. 

TTludai Ruer, 491. 

Tului, 54, 77, 80, 86-8, 99, 100, 
103-7, 115-20 135, 170, 171, 

173, 186-7, 222, 283, 559. 
Tumalun, 107. 

Tumats, 24, 683-4. 

Tiimbaghai, 40, 41-2 
Tumedb, 73, 415-30, 433, 483, 
545, 590, S 143 

Eastern, 29 

and Lingdan, 380. 

Seven, 415, 515. 

Twelve, 416 

Tumcn, 378, 512-13, 562, 614, 616, 
664, 666. 


Tumengken, 47^ 

Tumens, Baraghon, 399, 415, 607. 
Tumcneh, v. Tumbaghai 
Tumendara Daitshing, 457, 

Tumene Khan, v. Tumbaghai. 
Tumengken, 483-4 
Tumens, 389. 

Baraghon, 373-4, 399, 415-17, 

420, 425 

Jungshiyabo, 415 

Segon, 374 

Tummeda, Kundelung, 501, 503 
Tummeii, 528, 675. 

Tummur, 500. 

Tumuts, V Tumeds. 

Tundut, 669. 

Tunegkaits, 59 
Tung hoa, 322. 

Tung kuan, 71, 98, 118, 121, 299, 
307 

Tunga Lake, 553. 

Tungans, 473. 

Tunggelik, River, 37. 

Tiingkaits, 553, 559. 

Tungking (Tonquin), 3, 68, 71, 
212. 215, 217, 246, 248, 252, 
255, 339. 

King of, 246 

Tungla River, 492. 

Tungping, 98 

Tunguses, 1, 2, 25, 27, 28, 156, 
684, 686-7, 689. 

and Shamanism, 504. 

Tunguska River, 685. 

upper, 682. 

Tunking, v Tungking. 

Tunkinskoi, 691. 

Tura, River, 59, 5 47. 

Turalana, Empress, 160-1, 169. 

death of, 165. 

Turaldshi Gurgan, 107. 

Turalji, 682. 

Turan, 80. 

Turbel ugci Bakshi, 333. 

Tiirbut Haidari, 81. 

Turchipa, 343. 

Turchipala, 338 

Turfan, 361, 469, 606, 610, 623, 
639, 641, 644, 654-5 
Turgai River, 588 
Turgeii Lake, 494. 

Turgen River, 395, 428, 558, S. 143. 
Turgen Taislii, 615. 

Turguen River, v, Turgen River. 
Turmsk, 614. 

Turk, 34. 

Turkan Khatun, 18, 74, 82-3. 
Turkestan, 7, 63, 111, 174, 591, 
S. 17. 

Eastern, 525, S 8, 9. 

Khans ol, 6. 

Turkomans, 13, 17, 18, 77, 87, 562, 
565-6, 570, 579, 587, S. 63. 
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1 V I k{ inidTi ^ and ^^iihammcdan isrn , 
S, 9 

Turks, 8, lOfk 209, 540, 629 

— - ™ ill 12irp;^al, 10. 

— infkU'l, 538-9. 

— ~ 0,-diLz, 87. 

~ - oii^inal lioioi' (tf, S 6. 

— Ottoiiian, iS9 
— Sibciian, 21 

subseivient to Khitans, 2. 

Turkul Nur, 494. 

'Turmeit^-E 5 

Turner, fjuoicd, 197,517 
Till sun, 657. 

Tin tcln, Pi nice, 316 
Till Ilka, KuE£?an, 553 
Tuiukii-tabun, 690 
Tunint.ii Da^en, 654. 

Tusrh, 23 

'fiishi Taifu, n bkliu Tasln 
Tusiii 4 aUnni, v, Yclm lasln 
Tusliiyttu Khan, 470 7,621 6, 6v32. 
TushivOii-nabiir, 636. 

Tusietd Da.lur 1 agsinpi, o ( lietchen 
Oinho 

Tusk{‘l Tala , v. Issikul I ake 
'Jhilelaiy deities, b. 152 
Tiituha, 179. 

Tiituk, 34. 

Tut Ilka, 179 
Tutukeliuts, 26. 

Tutuhir, 692. 

I lit III Kiver, 686 
Tutiir tribe, 691 
Tyie, 13 
fzalish, 644. 

Tzian Tziiin, 662. 

Tzimgii Arabian, 649. 

IT. (tribe of), 104. 

U Chau, 338. 

U khetchong, 601. 

[J ki iiai, 3. 

U man baibarians, 211. 

(J ]ing, V. Ur jing. 

U bin koan, 119. 

II su kii, tube, 29. 

LJ Yoiig, 603 
T-sau-kuei, 639 
Ubak Chingsan, 501. 

Ubaslia Khan, 503, 572, 574, 576, 
579, 580, 589, 668 
Ubaslu, 396-7 
Ubaslu^^, S. 142 
Ubassancsa, v Ubsiiiglmn. 

Ubatu, 343 
I'bsa, V. Alatori 
Ubsa noor, 73, 456-9, 469. 
Ubslnghun, Chmg Taid&hi, 372, 376 
395, 400, 432. 

Uchaghatu Setzen Khakan, 422, 
Ucliimiichin, S 25. 

Uchimuk, 632. 


Uchu, 45 

Ihla Kucr, 22, 686, 688, 691 
rdino, Oiloiic ol, vS 131. 

Tdinsk, 628, 692. 

Tdinbkoi, 688, 692. 

Tdur Pavan, 41. 

T hints, v. .Meikits 
IMuyiii, u, hlcrkits, 

Td^ana, S 117,125,154 
Ida, 566. 

Ugfu Nnr, 183-4 
Tgt tai Daibo, 365 
Pgetslu Khaskbaga, 351 3. 357, 
499, 559, 560, 594, 596-7. 

- --idcnlilnd vilh i\Takhatshi, 
560 

Tghuz Khan, 18. 

Tgin Bcikak, 68. 

Till khan, 21 
(Tgiians, S 2. 

Tgolin, ol ("aioe/a, v Calocza. 

Ugu gol, 387. 

IJgudelekii, v Aruktai 
llguskins, 114. 

Uhuan 29, 31. 

Uliuz Merkits, 23 
llighiir, Empire, 182-3. 

Uighnrs, 5, 6, 20, 21, 23, 29, 34, 
63, 72 -4, 77, 118, 176, 185-6, 
304, 419, 547, S. 8, 87. 

derivation of their alphabet, 

22 . 

Idikut of, 66 

Shira, 407 

Uighuitslims, 402. 

Uiiads, 24-5, 59, 72, 114, 356, 
362-3, 366, 404, 491, 558, 595, 
597-8, 606, 610-12, 653, 683 

Uirad Champion fights Mongol 

chainpion, 606 7. 

battle with Mongols, 606-7. 

divided into five sections, 593. 

■ Durben, 418. 

et}mology of name, 681-2. 

— __ m Palestine, 683. 

Uirats, V Uirads. 

Uisk, 577. 

Ukektu Khan, 365-6, 383,415. 
Ukerjiruge ola, 392. ^ 

CJkimai, V, Tai Tbung. 

Ukin Beikak, 43. 

Uklekan, 402. 
fJkoan, Forticss of, 322. 

Uknl Kitmish, 682. 

Ula, River, 56, 57. 

Ulaq Khan, 79 
CJlagai Bidak, 51 
triaghan Muren, 420, S 141. 
Ulaghan Olong, 407. 

Ulakan, 343 
Ulan, 612. 

Ulan Chihi, v Red -ear Hill, 183. 
Ulan Khun Mt., 387. 
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Ulan Kho&hu, 183-4. 

Ulan Muren, 428. 

Ulang pntang, 519 
Ulang-vassa code, 112. 

Ulden/eS?. 

Uldjaitu, Ilkhan, 298 
Uldjeitn tsagan nur, 493. 

Uldra, River, 60. 

Uldshei Ilduchi, 611. 

Uldshei Timur Khan, 353-5, 383, 
596. 

identification of, 352. 

Uldshei til, V. Timur Khan 
Uldsheitu Chung Goa Beidshi, read 
Uldsheitu Killing Goa, Beidshi, 
350, 358, 596-7. 

Ulean hai, v Kulcangukecks. 
Ulcangra, 600. 

Ulengai, v. Ulgai Bulak. 

Ulgedshin Jineh, 40. 

Uliassutai Mt., 387, S 42. 

Uliastai River, 491. 

Ulmda budun Taidshi, 592. 

birth legend of, 593-4. 

Ulmtu Hill, 183. 

Uljaitu, V Timur, S. 130. 

Ulkoiak River, 588 
Ullokono Taidshi, 613. 

Ulo, V Ulohu 
Ulo hoen v, Ulohu. 

Ulohu, 29 

Ulu tsong, V Khaissan. 

Ulug Bitikudji, 169. 

Ulug Tag Mts , 65 
Ulugh Behadur, 53. 

Ulun Egeh, Empress, 115. 

Ulungku River, v. Longku. 

Ulus 'Bede, 77, 

Ulusbolod, 371, 373, 395, 400, 415, 
431-2 

Uluster tiissalakshi Gung, 484 
Umong, 287 
Una Ml., 360, 599. 

Unc, 541-2. 

Unc Muran, 682 
Unczove, destroyed, 145. 
Undurkhan, 487 
Unebolod, 369, 370. 

Ufiegen, River, 57. 

Unga River, 682, 689 
Ungars, S. 7 
Unghwar, 148. 

Ungm Shirgal dsol, 473 
Ungki River, 482 
Ungu Timur, 134. 

Unkowski, 622, 644, 648. 

Unkuts, 72. 

Unorchiri, v. Hotachaclieh 
Uniigho Waidsang Koyan, 474, 483 
Upache of Patai mamu, 623. 
Upachc of Sefan, 623. 

Upali,S. 154. 

Upashakas, S. 168. 


Upetula, 306. ^ 

Ur jing, V, Tso ching. 

Ur River, 553. 

Ura Koibonda tribe, 691. 

Urad Tanghuds, 402. 

Urads, v Unads. 

Ural Mts., S. 1. 

Ural River, 577, 674, 676. 
Urasuts, 23. 

Urauts, 107. 

Urban V, Pope, 339, 

Urga, 62, 107, 183, 487, 491, 496, 
514, 554, S. 25, 92, 144, 164-5. 
Urgendj, 77, 83, 562-3, 639. 

Siege of, 84-5. 

Unan, read Unangkut. 

Uiiangits, 600. 

Uriangkadai, 211-13, 217. 
Uriangkai, 600, S 40. 

and hunting, S. 27. 

Costume of, v Costumes. 

Uiiangkhan, v Unangkut. 
Unangkut, 107, 114, 389. 

explanation of name, 24. 

Uririti (goblins), S. 156. 

Urumgkut Badadj, v. Soyoh 
Urkhu tologoi Mt , 387. 

Urlan burlak, River, 412. 

Urluk Taishi, 618, 664-5, 501, 503, 
517, 561-2, 593, 614-16. 

Urmia Lake, 203. 

Urmukhtui, 158. 

Uinants, 38. 

Urtcha River, 627. 

Urtu River, 392. 

Urtu-ola, V. Ulug Tag. 

Urumtsi, V. Bishbelig, 

Urunkhai, 580. 

Urup River, 459. 

Uruss, V Festival of Ceception. 
Unit, 41 

Urutshu Lake, 464. 

Usan, 287. 

Usaneth, 167. 

Usenga, 580. 

Ush Rivei, 75. 

Ush Turfan, 645, 653-5 
Ushani Taishi, 612-13. 

Ushtomoi Darkhan Noyon, 613. 
Usien, V, Wushan. 
Uskun-luk-tangrim Mts., 185. 
Ussakhal Khan, 345-8, 383. 

Ussm River, 427. 

Ussungdur Sanjin, 403. 

Ust Kut, 686, 688. 
Ustkamenogorskaia, 648. 
Usumutshms, 380. 

Utai Khan, S. 54. 

Utai, Monastery of, rebuilt, 509. 
Utchugen, v. Jmtai. 

Utchunkutsin, 628. 

Utcn, 546. 

Utcng, 287. 
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CJijiikeiu 11^. 

Ut sh 1 111 fan, 75* 
ntsli<‘,;4in, 105. 

ntsliirtii Sttzen, 501-2, 517, 524, 
619, 620, 622, 640, 663, 677. 
Utsuken, 52, 115, 162, 163, 177, 
347 

rtiibu, 70, 98. 

CTyat, 25 
Uz Khan, 35 
Uzbes^f, 8 

IT/bcg, '\labcg, 93. 
bzbei(s, 17, 18, 43, 97, 182, 588. 
Uzbek, 315 
Uze Khan, 73. 

Uzkeml, 7, 72, 76. 

Uzlak Suian, read Uzlak Sultan, 

Uzlak Sultan, 84. 

Vacaf, 201. 

Vadshradliai a Dalai Lama (title 
of Ureat Lama), S. 143. 
Vadshrapani, 510. 

Vahram, 167. 

Vairochana, S. 149. 

Vaisah, S. 117. 

Vaisravana, S. 157-8, 175. 
Vajnaygana vehicle, S. 127. 

Vajra bhaiiava, S. 152, S. 174. 
Vajrapain, S. 134, S. 137, S. 149, 
S 150, S, 175. 

Valerius, quoted, 587. 

Valikhanof, Capt., quoted, 645, 
650, 652-3, 655, 662-3, 682. 
Vambery, quoted, 697, 703, 714. 
Van Lake, 167, 208. 
Vang-te-cheng, 213. 

Vangtiing, 35. 

Varadin, 146. 

Varadm, Benedict of, 149, 151. 
V^aragians, Isle of, 95. 

Vanina (Uranus), S 156. 

Vassaf, quoted, 206, 284, 288, 
290 1, 297-8. 

Vassith, 202. 

Vasubandhn, S 123. 

Vasiimitra, S 154. 

Vedaism, S. 117, S. 123 
Ven Siang, 120. 

Veng shi hien, 136. 

Venice Senate of, 314. 

Ventchau, 136. 

Verbaez, v. Verbium. 

Wnbmm, Lake, 151. 

Verkiunidmsk, 531. 

Vesht, 84. 

Vezofnmaks, 138. 

Vuenza, 557. 

Vmava, S 171. 

Virtuous Sect, 510-511, S. 128, 134. 
Vishnu, S 139, S. 157, 

Vistula, River, 142. 


Visdelov, quoted, 20, 30 , 698, 702 . 
Vladimir, 139 
Vhulimiroika, 674. 676. 

Volga River, 138, 502, 529, 564 - 8 , 
572 3, 575-6, 581, 585, 665 , 667 , 
668, 670, 674, 678, S 191. 
Volh>nia, 142. 

Volhyniuris, 95. 

Volok, 140. 

Votiaks, 140. 

Vu chang fu, 213. 

Vu-ti, P,mp<?ror, 413. 

Vulcan, S 156 
Vutsong, limperor, S 140. 

nan ho, v. Onon. 

Waddell, (]noted, S. 109, 118, 121, 
125 8, 134, 138, 147-9, 151-4, 
156, 158-162. 169, 170, 175, 

178, 186, 188 
Wadshirbolod, 375, 398. 

Wadshra Tonmi Gundshin, 421-2. 
Wadshra Tonmi Gang Guyurshi, 
408. 

Wadshra Tonmi Sanggasba, 403 
Wadshradhara Dalai Lama (title 
of Allwise Bogda), 405, 423. 

appears as Buddha, 425. 

Wadshrapani, 512. 

Wahlstadt, 144. 

Waidsang Lama, 485. 

Waidsang Noyan (title of Ubashi), 
396. 

Wainen Hosho, read Wanien Hosho, 

q.v, 

Wala, u. Kalmiiks. 

Waldai Mts., 140. 

Wales, Prince and Princess of 
represented as Buddhas, S. 150. 
Wallacliia, 146-7. 

Walsai ti, 691- 
Walus, 302. 

Wan Shen, tomb of Yeiiu Chutsai 
at, 161. 

Wan tse, 249. 

Wan-j an -siang, 53. 

Wan then. Prince, 306-7. 

Wang Che, 220, 603. 

Wang chin, 602. # 

Wang cho, 601. 

Wang fu, 603. 

Wang khan. 23, 48, 54-6, 59-62, 
107, 542, 549. 551-5, 558. 

defeats Merkits, 22. 

dekals Taipits, 550. 

Wang ]jao pao, v, Kuka Timur. 
Wang Sangtsang, 330. 

Wang se ching, 325 
Wang ^nK^ 371. 

Wang-y, 342. 

Wangiiin, 248 
Wangs, Right, S. 137. 

Wangti, si 3. 


T 
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Wangtien, 221. 

Wangtshuk, 56-7, 468. 

Watiian Huchahu, 124. 

Wamen Baksan, 125. 

Wamen Chinglm, 125. 

Wamen Chun&i, 121. 

Wamen Hosho, 68. 

Wamen Shengho-Shang, 120. 
Wanien-nadan, 301. 
Wamen-tchm-lio-chang, 118, 
Wasilei Tumcnez, 458. 

Wassaf, quoted, 556, S. 60. 
Watchen, Prince, 99, 

Watochi, S. 129. 

Watshir Bolod, 371, 395. 

Weapons, Mongol, 85, 88. 

Waydam, 146 

Wci dynasty, 4, 5, 67. 

Wei chan kiaii, 359. 

Wei chmg, 338. 

Wei~chan, 120, 601. 

Wei kia chiiang, 322. 

We isse n bn r gh , 146 
WeUa Zansen, 561, 589. 

Wemeki, 486 
Wen chan, 328. 

Wen tong, 346. 

Wen tshin, 336. 

Wen tsi, 338 
Wen-tien-siang, 247. 

Wen-tsong (postliunums title of Tu 
timiir), 310. 

Wcradin, 73, 

Werkhangarsk* 1 , 689 
Werkholensk, 687-8, 691. 

Wenok Tommui, 500 
Wcsuniutshins, 393 4, 485-6 
Wetan fvharatokhfti, Solanoi 
sa\ mistdii 
Wetchu. 287 

White, toloiirof sacrificial \ ictims, 
S 105. 

White Mountaincci'^, 623, 655. 
WOiite xMts , 47 

White S( iiptnres (Zagan N<»m), 501. 

Wliitc See . 622 

Wdiite Taitars, 7 ', Tartars. 

Wh Wuen, 609. 

Wr^iat, River, 469 
Wichoiefka, Bivei, 686 
Wiera, 571 
Wihanof, 647 
Wish lug me, 550. 

Witchcraft, S 125. 

Witescf, W^ , 686 
Wladomirovitch, O , 139. 

Wolf, two kinds of, S 27. 

Wollf, quoted, 44, 47, 63, 65, 66, 73, 
75, 77. 80, 82-4, 85, 87, 89-91, 
93, 95-7, 101, 113, 128, 130, 
1^7-9, 140-1, 142-4, 146-55, 

701, 714, 717, 724. 

Wolodomir, 564. 


Wood-folk, V. Urasnts, Telenkuts, 
and Kestimis 

Wrestling among Mongols, 478, 495. 
wrestlers from Persia im- 
ported by Ogotai, 160. 

Wu chang fu, 217. 

W^u-chang, 256 
W^uhlaliai, v. Irghai. 

W^nshan, 123. 

W^he, quoted, 506, 530, 532. 
W'^ytshegda , River, 155. 

Yagmiir, 205. 

Yahancha, 319. 

Yaik, River, 562-3, 565, 567, 572, 
575-6. 

Yaik Cossacks, 564. 

Yakembo, 542. 

Yakembo Keraiti (title of Ilka 
Sengun, 559. 

Yakof Tngatshnskoi, 460. 

Yakshas, S 156 
Yakshi Mongkc, 364. 

Yakuba, 167, 201, 202. 

Yakut. 92. 

^"akuts, 262. 684 
Yakutsk. 689, S. 2. 

Yalantush, 619. 

Yalsi, 616, 665 

Yama, S 152 3, J56-7, 174 

legtmd (onceniiug, S 157. 

iiimia Namgial, 515. 

Y<iniin, River, 665. 

Yaimdi, Lake. 615-17, 643, 646,665. 
\anusheva, 618 
Yanil<4:, 581, 663. 

Yen. 2. 117. 

i'an (li.iu, 5 

Van j<iu Slian I\Ils , 488 

Vaiidik, 579 

Yandikotski, 671, 674 

i'andikslian horde, 586. 

Vane clnn, 605 
ikuig ching mu, 427, 

Yang cliun, 408, 419. 

Yang ho, 387. 

Yang sin, 609 
i'ang sing. 532 

Yang tse kiang, n. Yang tse River 
Yang ts’ River, 3, 137, 217, 255-6, 
318-19. 321-3, 328 
Yangir Sultan, 503 

• and Baatur, 618-19. 

Yangh, 213 

Yanking, College at, founded by 
VTliu Chutsai, 158. 

V’anms Taidshi, 664, 680. 

Yao chan, 318. 

Yao hoei, 337. 

Yaochu. 212 
Yarkand, 73 

Yarkend, 623, 649, 650, 652, 655. 
Khan of, 645. 
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Yarkend vit‘1ds "old dust, 646. 
Yarklanci; 176 
Yarkashan, 656, 661. 

Yaroslaf, town of, 140. 

Yaroslaf, Grand Duke, 95, 162, 
Yarn Tsanpo, River, S. 156. 
Yashmiit, 208. 

Yassun, v Kssen. 

Yaii-ckin,^:. 252 
Yaya, River, 459 
Ycoims, River, 535. 

Ye chill shan, 526 

Ye hn lin£> Mi , 68, 338, 606. 

Ye lung ii, 27 
Ye pula, V. Thin. 

Ye wang, 344. 

Yegeh Jaran, 552. 

Yeka Zookhoi, 576 
Yeke Altai, F.geli Altai. 

Yeke Khaira, v IMahakala. 

Yeke Nidnn, 36. 

Yeke Shaliar, 405, 411. 

Yeke CUfk, 107 
Yeke Yikitn, 46. 

Yelden Noyan, 462-3, 465. 
Yeldcng, 562 3, 589, 680. 

Yeiiku (family name of Wang 
Khan), 558 

Yehu ChuGai, 109. 117, 123, 156-8. 

death ol, 161 

statue oi, 161 

Yclm Inuko, 68, 69, 71, 75 
Yehu Tashi, 5, 7 

Ydm Yee in, Rinpeior, captuud, 3. 
Ytdlow caps, 7' Lamas 
Yellow Lamas, a. Lamas 
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Athanias Khoja Keis Mufti, II, 
940 

Athens, I, 523 
Athos, Mt , I, 278, 394 
Atigai clan, I, 8. 

Atik. 11, 990 

Atma Khan, II, 856-7, 859. 

Atzel, I, 495 
Augsbmgh, Bp. of, 1, 53. 
Augustus, I, 493, 497 

becomes King ot Livonia, I, 

498. 

Auschurtz, T, 52 
Aussakln, lake, IT, 99L 
Austria, 1, 52 
Austria, Duke ob 1, 52 
Austria, Arcliduke ot, I, 56, 

Avaiick Khan, Tl, 881-4 
AvarsLch, Ml, If, 1055 
Avezcic, D', ([uotcd, L 1 , 11, 965. 
Alhe Ala, H, 831, 837 
Awik SuHan, v. Yaclik. 

A}achi, IT, 979 

Ay as Pasha, IMosquc ot, I, 596. 
Ayat River, I, 8 
Ayub Khoja, II, 984 
Ayuka, IE, 641. 907 -8, lfl43, 1052 
A\ us tribe, 1 , 21. 

Az tribe, I, 12 

Azak, I, 265, 268 , IT, 1023 

Azbergen bi, IT, 945. 

Azim Khan, 11, 864 
Azis Khan, 11, 686, 979-80 
A/of, I, 503-;4, 515, 520, 525 ; 
If, 1035, 1044. 

Amazons of, I, 545 

rebuilt, 1, 5-16 

seige of, I, 545-6 

A/(4, Sea ot, I, 493 , If, 1049 

Nfigais setth' bv, n, 1026-7 

Azolians, IF, 1050 


Ba Iia tu, I, 52. 

Baatur Kluingtaidshi, I, 640 
Bab ul abwab, v Dei bend 
Baba beg, 11, 856 -7 
Baba Bek, II, 819, 843, 846 
Baba bi, 11, 951 
Baba Datkha, 11, 847 
Baba Sultan, 11, 633-6 730, 874, 
890 

Babaja, II, 1001 
Babasan, II, 989 
Babatagh, I, 596 

Baber, quoted, I, 393, il, 698, 
701, 817 

Bacon, the Chancellor, I, 504. 
Bachiman, Prince, 1, 4. 


Badacha (seal on death warrant), 

11, 848 

Badakbshan, II, 688, 856, 859, 
865-6, 912 

dependencies of, II, 866. 

Badakiil, II, 979, 1010. 

Baden, Margrave ot, I, 56. 

BaduL II, 1020 

Baer and Helmcrsen, quoted, II, 
924, 934. 

Bagachatot, 11, 907 
Bagh i Afaidan, 11, 688 
Baghchi Serai, T, 512, 519-20, 598, 
600, 609 , II, 1024. 

, Juclges ot, I, 608 

Bagh Abad, 11, 881, 884 
Baghdad, I, 545 , II, 754 

Kliahf ol, i, 439. 

Baghi-Kurrem, I, 33 
Bagra, 1, 27 
Bagurlu tribe, I, 12. 

Bahatir Shall Kassai Oglu, 11, 1026 

Bai M'lrzj, 11, 1668 

Baian Khan, Statue oi, II, 1008. 

Baibagish, II, 1004 

Baibakhta, 11, 998 

B,tit)akti clan, I, 7 

pjaichagii, II, 956 

Baular, I, 38, 44, 47, 52, 55 

Baikal, Lake, 1, 13 

Bailitir, 11, 956 

Bailat- janjar tribe, I, 9 

Baimakli, I, 21 

Baiman tanti, 11, 953 

Baisan, IE, 853 

Baiseit, II, 998 

Baish, burial ol Yermak at, II, 
996 

Baish, Ik nice, 11, 994 
Baisheci Yuiti, II. 1005. 
BaivSongkhor INIurza, II, 687 
Baitak, IE, 1009 
Bamly lube, I, 7 
Bakhaluaket, I, 32 
Bakhii, 1, 276 

Bakhtiar Sultan, I, 351, 433 ; 
IL 687-8 

Baklit Dual, T, 523, 595 7, 599,^601. 
Bakhrin tribe, iocahtv ot, I, 12. 
Bakhu, 1, 516 
Bala bev, 1 1, 1024 
Baki Muhanimed Khan, II, 743, 
874 

Bakirghan Ata, II, 630 
Baksan River, 11, 1054. 

Bakin quoted, I, v5 
Balakhna, 1, 401, 

Balaklava, 1, 454, 596. 
Balasagliun, 1, 6 
Balbais, II, 879-80 
Balbek, I, 596. 

Baldumsaz, II, 881 
Balgali tribe, I, 12 
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Balikchi, [I, 841, 844 
Bal-juan, II, 853 
Balka, II, 979 

Balkh, II, 735, 744, 751, 763, 846, 
853-^65, 909-12 

Balkban JMt , I, 594 , II, 915, 936 
Balkhash Lake, I, 17, 20 , 11, 978. 
Balta Salder, If, 952 
Baltallu, IT, 1019 
Bamian II, 864. 

Han, d JHazan 
Hancliicha, I, 18. 

Baiifjf, I, 48 
Baiabinskaia, II, 1007. 

Barabinski Steppe, B, 998, 1040 
Barak, IT, 1032 1059 
Bnrama, 11, 999-1000 
Baramiit Mt , II, 1055. 

Barancha, II, 987 
Baranga/i, Bunre, IT. 1051 
Barbaro. J ,cpiotccl, 1,350, 11,1023 
Barbarossa, v Shaireddin 
Barclnn, I, 240 
Baiin, IT, 1022 

Amir, I, 449 

clan, 1, 385 

Barkbahgkend, v Bakhaliaket 
Barkii, I, 37 
Barovitsk, I, 276 
Barsin, v Barchm 
Barsiik, 11, 951, 956 
BarsLik Kiim, 11, 679-80 
Bartholomew, the lMetro])olitan, I, 
395 

Barii] Ogblan, II, 690-L 
Bascliguerdia, v Hungary 
Bash Timur, v Tash limiir 
Bashaga, new olficial post instituted 
l:>v Clazi Girai Jl, I, 524 
Bashi Kuzi, II, 627 
Bashkors, I, 20, 427 9, 939 , IT, 
653, 981, 983, 985, 1017, 1042, 
1053 

attacked by Nogais, Tl, 1041 

habits and customs ol, I, 37 

Babman(jt, I, 506 
Basrah, II, 912 
Ba^sa, II, 1035 
Bassantieii clan, I, 8 
Bassiani, 11, 1054 
Batatagh, read Babatagh, q v 
Batir Khan, II, 915, 1059-60 
Batir Tiura, II, 841, 845 
Batmassa Solta, I, 374 
Batory, Stephen, I, 511-14, 522 
Batta, tairs of, II, 1047 
Batu Khan, I, 1, 4, 17, 36-91, 
210,214,216,492, 11,978,1011 

lamiiy of the extinct, II, 979 

inauguration of, I, 36 

Bayakacliar, v Beyanjar 
Bazarji identified with Azis Khan, 
II, 1072. 


Bcclnn, T, 263 
Bedr Khan, II, 923 

quoted, II, 926 

Begchik, Khoja, II, 692 
Begishetskae Osero, 11, 994. 
Beguetch, I, 212 

Behadur Girai Khan, I, 545-6, 
597, 601 

Behadui Khan, II, 686, 979, 1010, 
1031 

Behadur Sultan, I, 435 
Belli an the Jelair, I, 14. 

Beisa, Plain of, I, 415 
Bejak, T, 39 
Bek, U, 829 

Bek Kundi Ogblan, v Tunka-Bek- 
Kundi 

Bek Murad, II, 819 
Bek iMurza, II, 1033, 1038, 1068. 
Bek Pulad, II, 918-19 
Bekbulat, I, 435 , TI, 992, 1063-4 
Bekes, I, 50 
Beklcmnhcf, N , I, 453. 

Beknakijc, v Pechenegs 
BekoMteh, IT, 911, 932, 949, 956. 

flawed alive, IT, 928 

Bekovitch Cherkaski, II, 654 
Bekutennsh, T, 35 
Bela IV, King. I, 38, 44, 48, 52, 
56-7. 

and klongols, I, 57 

invokcb aid from German 

Emperor and the Pope, I, 54 

rewards loyal followers, T, 57 

Belakofka Hi\er, 11, 998 
Belal, Sultan, II, 880 
Belanti River, II, 680. 

Behan Ana, 1 uins ol, TI, 1009 
Bell (Land Marshal), I, 498 
Bell (of Antermony), quoted, II, 
1054, 1057 
Bclogorsk, II, 996 
Belski, Feodor, I, 378, 380 , 11, 
1063. 

Belzki, Prince Dimitri, I, 402-5. 
Benaket, T, 31 
Bender, fortress of, 1, 595 
Benedict (of Poland), quoted, II, 
965 

Benc\eni, F, TI, 909, 910. 

his audience with Khivan 

Khan, II, 911. 

Bemsh, v Tanish 
Bemsh Khan, IT, 630 
Berda Ri\ er, II, 1048-9. 
Berdaiilat, I, 431. 

Berdi, I, 274 
Berdibeg, II, 1020 
Bereke Khan, I, 9, 42. 

Bereke Sultan, II, 689, 691, 693, 
1011, 1030. 

death of, II, 1012. 

Berekzan, I, 350. 
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Berenduk Kluin, fl, B28, H92 
Berezitu*, ((uot^'d, I, 436. 

J]crr‘?.<4, lU 997 
Btre^ol Yar, ii, 988 
BjfrjJtioii, (jiiotcd, I, 39 
Beika Ru(‘d a Ouj; Ki\er 
qurdcd, H, 1648 
BcTsch, r. 7 

Bashtan Mt , U, 1048. 

Beshfaii Rntr, 1, 490, 492, II, 
1026 

Beslcriie, II, 1026 
Besnm, Mid'atl, I, 520 , 11, 1050 
BoaScirabia, 1, 4, 520, 594 , U, 1026, 
1051 

Beste,iit/<d, Constant iiK , 1, 430 
Be^tui Znrin or (n Iden Vase 
lesenri, 1, 14, 

Bfdash tiib(% bnabiv ot, I, 12. 
Ik‘t-a Puiad. I, 270 
Betius Kucr, B 430. 

Bev ViiiAi, U, 1033 
B{ \anjai. II, 979 
Beyelsk, II, 100] 

Be} etski-X erkli, I, 275. 

Bi, Otlice ot, 11, 963. 

Bi \rslan, II, 1052 
B] xMur/a, B, 1033, 1068 
Bibabh Khan, ik Mimabli Khan, 11, 
631. 

Bi])dvot, Taeut -Genl , IT, 1025. 
Bibir (\iadun]’'i, B, 1068 
Bidtd, I. 492, 520 , B, 105<l 
Bielocforr.cl, 1, 525 
Bielooztru, I, 267, 378 
}:>ieloseto, J, 43 
Bielo o/crsk, I, 393, 400, 433. 
Bielobcisk, ihincc ol, 1, 214 
Bienl, quoted, I, 55. 
nittcduira, B, 1036 
Bijiak, J, 608 
Bikclientf'], I, 8 
Biiak Kliatun, IT, 1015 
Bilbcruk, I, 507. 

Binq Ba/ar, 1, 273 
Birkulaks, i, 12 
Pash Akty, n, 952, 956 
Bish KaUB, 11, 942. 

Bishbaligh, I, 13 
Bishchaejian, II, 953 
Bushikda Oghlan, 11, 689 
Bishkun Lak(N i, 8. 

Bjisseni, v. Bcchcneqs 
Bislru, r, 46 , II, 1014. 

Bi/ik Jura, IT, 983, 990. 

Bizve, II, 1014 

Black ('aps, v Becheiieg». 

Black Forest, T, 279. 

Black Horde, I, 216. 

Black Koros, I, 49. 

Black Sea, 1, 35 , II, 1047. 
Blagoweschtschensk, Fort ol, II, 
952. 
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Blankennagel, M.ijor, (pioted, B, 
917, 926 

Flat am berg, ( ol , B, vS33. 

Bine Horde, 1,2,216 , 11, 1023 
Blue Sea, II, 679 
Bochmans, i, 9 
Bode, 1)<\ (jiioted, 1, 12 
Bogdan, I, 512 
Bogrlan Ihi-e'ga, IF, 992 
Bogfiatyi, i'. Behadur Sultan 
Boliemia, i, 47 
Boliemians, I, 278 
fkihuez, (b‘, quob'd. I, 450-3, 597, 
59^^, 604 

BokhaAi, V Bidvliara, I, 434 490, 
504, 516 

ca]>tuD‘d bv fingis, 1, 33. 

Boledat, I, 52 
Bolghai, 11, l(n2, bK56 
Bolglian, 1, 38-9, 229, 259, 261 
Bolghan Kluin, r Vbnll hen 
Boliakai Kuvan, 11, 685 
Bolkhol, I, 503 
BolkhoMvi. S 1) , B, 993 
Bologna, I oiiis ot, I, 451 
Jlohhinniu ihL\ v (jViihiI Survey. 
BoBkh(>i, os(‘ro, v Ikisukol. 
Bonitac e. Bp , 1 1, 965 
I >01 am, 11, 1035 
Bondii chin, I, 8 
lk)rgo P.js'i, I, 48 
Boiis, Pi nice, 1, 268 9. 

Pxjiis, dVtu, II, 1040 

0>orol(l!<i laii Mts , 11, S37 
Boiosk, 1, 376 

Iknrak Khan, T, 272 4, 436, 

11, 627, 637, 685, 687, 691, 1023 
Bosphorus, I, 519 
Bospro, 1, 454 
Botagai, <' Totagai. 

Botboi clan, I, 8. 

Botu. u Peku 
Bo\an-ida, !, 8 
Boyanda, II, 1061 
Boyar, 11, 991 

Brabant trad(‘s with Russie, I, 492. 
Brandenburg, Flector ol, 1, 513. 
Brazza, Isle ol, J, 56. 0 , 

Breslau, I, 45 
Brest, 1, 259 

Bretschneider, quoted, I, 3, 17-19, 
29,31, 34-40, 43, 52 
Brezcza, I, 57. 

Briansk, I, 214, 263. 

Bruno, Bp., I, 45. 

Brunswick, John ot, T, 54. 

Buchak, Prince, I, 266. 

Budali All, I, 436 

Bug River, 11, 1012, 1017, 1048, 

Bug^ai, V Abugai 

Biigdaili, 11, 955 

Buhuman, quoted, I, 18. 

Buidash, II, 632. 
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Buiruks, II, 978 
Biijek, I, 42, 50 
Bujtak, V Bessarabia 
Bujugha Khan, II, 882, 884. 
Bukan Mis , II, 950, 952 
Bukei Khan, I, 7 , II, 685 
Bukliara, I, 12, 29, 609 , II, 655, 
681, 688, 692, 739, 781, 789, 
795-6, 803-6, 809, 817, 821, 823, 
849, 852, 883,906-9,912-13,916, 
919, 930-1, 946. 950-1, 962, 979, 
983, 990, 994, 1056, 1065 

and Khokand, JI, 826 

attacked by Iltazar, IT, 920 

,G[enealogv ot Khans ol, II, 

874 

invaded bv Kin vans, II, 

923-4 

Muhammedaiiism in, II, 872. 

■ restrictions regarding intoNi- 

ra nts in, 11, 871 

Russian mission to, IT, 784-5. 

unsctt!(‘d condition ol, II, 910. 

’victoiy of o\er Uzbegs, II, 

920 

Bukliara, Amir ol, II, 682, 818, 935, 
941, 953 

jMoorcroft's Msit to, H, 856-7 

Bukhara, Khan ot, II, 908, 910, 
958 

ceremonial at visit to Great 

IMosque of, II, 871-2 

his harem, II, 815. 

Bukhanam', 1, 6, 439 
Bukovina, I, 48 
BulacUi clan, I, 8 
Bulak Canal, 1, 417 
Bulak (niai, 1, 405 
Bulak Khan, v IMuharnmcd Biihik 
Kh.iii 

BuLika Rnei, I, 4!6 
Buhdghu! Knia, 11, 688 
Bulat KlicUi, 11, 642-3, 685 
Bulat Sultiiii, 11, 632, 685 
B ul d u 111 ScL z , 1! , 96 5 
Buldiirli River, i, 7 
Bulgakfd, Brince Peter, I, 414 
Bulgaua, 1, 25, 35, 38 9, 208, 226, 
"277, 280, 282, 376 . II, 1019 

and Rus'iia, 1, 440 

climate ot, T, 439 

mvauled b\ Russians, I, 261 

pioducts ol, 1, 439 

relics ot mxa^ioii of by 

Tartans, I, 38 

taxation 111 , I, 439 

throne ot King ot, 1, 439. 

Bulgarians, I, 2-1, 38, 40, 376 

converted to Muliammedan- 

ism, I, 439 

— — superstitious beliefs of, I, 439 
Bulghan, 1, 265, 268, 274. 

Bulki Sultan, II, 921. 


Bulughan Khatnn, I, 15 
Buliikh Girai Sultan, I, 489. 

Bultun clan, I, 8 
Burgamakova, II, 1007. 

Burgut tnbe, II, 690 

Bun, I, 38, 42, 44 , II, 1018, 1068. 

Burji Noyan, I, 37. 

Burkan, il, 918 
Burnaby, quoted, II, 960. 

Burnak, Prince, I, 412 
Burnes, quoted, II, 790-1, 859-61. 
872, 924, 930-1 

visits Bukhara, II, 871-2. 

Burroughs, Capt , quoted, I, 491 ; 
ir, 1038 

Burtanians, I, 214. 

Burle, I, 25 
Burte Fujin, I, 14. 

Burtechmo, I, 14 
Burum, II, 882 
Buriicbeief, I, 415 
Burundul Khan, II, 1029. 

Buruts, II, 632, 817, 1055. 

Burzuk, 1, 7 
Busreh, IT, 922 
Bussaga, II, 956 
Busukof, Lake, II, 999. 

Butkof, quoted, II, 1023, 1032, 
1035 

Buyagorod, I, 432 
Buzachi, locality of, I, 12, 

Buzeii tribe, II, 920 
Buzkik, II, 1019 
Byzantium, IT, 1012, 1014. 

Church ol, I, 278 

CaKlan, v. Kadan 
Campbell, quoted, I, 66-9 
Cape Urga, II, 950, 954, 962 
Carf'lians, I, 275 
Caimtiua, Duke oi, I, 56 
Carpathians, I, 3. 48, 52 
Carpini, quoted, I, 16, II, 965 
Casimn, I, 382, 450-1, 

and rvlengli Gn ai, I, 452 

- — — • and Nurdaulat Khan, I, 452 
Caspian Sea, I, 2, 7, 349, 500 , 
II, 680, 686, 692, 876, 881, 906-7, 
924. 926, 932, 936, 949, 1,031, 
1,047. 

Cassim, V Kasim ot 
Catharine, Empress, v Catherine. 
Cathay, 1, 491 , II, 684 
Catherine, Empress, I, 20, 518, 
596-7 , II, 648 

Caucasus, Mt , I, 3. 5, 39, 349. 

Steppe of, II, 1,049. 

Central Asia, English and Russians' 
struggle for supremacy m, II, 
826 

Ceremonies — 

At Biikharian Khan’s visit to 
Great Mosque. II, 871-2. 
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^ 

Prcsentcitioii ni Vcnnl)*‘ry to 
Khivan Khan, ff, <-47 
Reception <ji euvo\ s to China, 

n, 818 . 

Chabkun, 1, 412, 418 
Chdbtatli i.ake, !l, 1006. 

Chaika, Rad Chukc, q v 
Chaulir, II, 923 
Cbakchaks, 1, 8 
Chakiek, Ri\ er, T, 8. 
Chalcocondiyglas, quoted, I, 450. 
Cbalimskoi osero, 1 1, 992. 

Chalmik Kiviu, U, 1026 
Chalpak IMtb , II, 1055 
Chancellor, Kichaid, I, 491 
Changul, 11, 1000. 

Chanish-Kili clan, I, 8 
Chaohoei, IT, 817, 

Charbckr, 11, 912 
Charjitim, clan, 1, 8 
Charnu, II, 847, 851, 913-4 

"Siege of, ir, 923 

Charles 11 (of Plnghind), 1, 497 
Charles IX (of France), I, 510 
Charles V (of CennanjO* 395, 495. 
Charraoy, quoted, I, 9, 240-3 , 11, 
1021 

Chatalche, I, 598 
Chats, 11, 1001 
Chaudor tribe, II, 920 
Chaiidor Turkomans, 11, 938 

rebellion of, 11, 946 

Chebar, Kul, 11, 1002 
Chebirchia, I, 264 
Chcbukof, T , TI, 985 
Chegeben, 11, 1064. 

Chcgem River, TI, 1054 
Chekhieh, 1, 449 
Chekly, Kazaks of, II, 921 
Chekre Khan, I, 271-2, 275 , II, 
1022 

Cheladmn, Ivan, T, 383 
Chelbok River, v Ciialmik River. 
Chelcbib, I, 604, 607 
Chemish, 11, 1068 
Cheniatet, I, 489 
Chepe, I, 39 
Cherdin, Li, 991-2, 998 
Cherck River, 1, 43 , II, 1054. 
Cherenietiet, I, 492 
Cheremismof, IT, 1035 
Cheremisses, I, 42, 402, 404-5, 
427-8, 494, 503,, 11, 985 

rebellion of, 1, 516 

• submit to [van, I, 415. 

Chenk, II, 979 
Cherkask, I, 429, 489, 493 
Cherkaski, Fimce, 11, 906-9. 
Cherkes clan, I, 7, 208 
Ckerkesbek, 1, 208 
Chernaiel, Genl , II, 837 
Chernayar, I, 263 


Chcinigof, 1, 40, 263, 275, 11, 

1012 

captured ])y ^Mongols, I, 44. 

Chermgt>i, Ihshop oi, 1, 277, 395 
Cliermgof, jMicliatd of, I, 43-4, 46, 
511 

Cheinoi Ostiot, 1 1, 999 

Chernoklo bilks, v Pccheneqs 

Chernoi itz, K 48 

Cherson, 1, 454, 601 . II, 1012 

Cheyteyit^ the, v Onind Su)vcy. 

Cludiak, n, 1068 

Chihardi, 11, 881, 

Chihas, I, 240 
Chikishlai, 11, 949, 952 
Chikly, I, 7 
Chihkiil, Lake, II, 998 
Chim Kurgan, 11, 832. 

Chimbai, II, 1061. 

Chirnir clan, 1, 8. 

Cliimkend, II, 841 
Chimkent, 11, 831, 937 
Chin Kurgan, 11, 833 
Chin Murza, IK 1000. 

Chm Timur, 1, 32-3 
China, T, 16, 38 , IT, 822-3. 

and Kazaks, II, 648, 676 

and Khokand at war, II, 1824. 

and treaty between, 11, 825. 

overthrows Sunganan empire, 

11,819 

Chmchaks, I, 42 

Chinese Annals, quoted, I, 51 

Chinese Geogiaphv, the, <![uoted, II, 

817 

Chmghiz-Tsazan Mts , I, 9. 

Chmgi, V Tiumen 
Chmgi, Fortress of, II, 997. 

Chmgi Tura, II, 1066 
Chmgidm, loiindmg of, 11, 1062, 
Chmgis, If, 1062 
Chmgv, V Chmgis 
Chink, V. Irkitsh Hills 
Chiplaro\a, biiinmg of, If, 1007. 
Chirchik River, I, 9 , 11, 831. 
Chirgbazi Khan, TI, 685. 

Chur River, II, 692 
Chlumec, Idislal ol, I, 46. 
Choiskaya, 11, 1007 ^ 

Chopon, I, 3 
Chorluk 0 Kho IJrliik 
Chotz River, read Khotz River, q %\ 
Christian banner of Russians, I, 
424-7. 

piayers m Tartar, 1, 271 

temple first, at Kazan, I, 427. 

Christianity, adopted by Seyid 
Butgon I, 438 

among Caucasians, I, 490. 

Circassians, I, 496 

Laps, I, 394- 5. 

Haji Girai’s attitude towards 

1,451. 
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Christianity in Krim, I, 609 

Kazan, I, 428 

Russia, I, 435. 

Christians, I, 47, 49 

at Setziilet, I, 271 

slaughtered by Mongols, I, 56 

Chii Ri\er, I, 1, 8, 16, 32 , II, 627, 
630, 688-9, 978 

Valley of, I, 20, 29, 30. 

Chuangwur, I, 18. 

Chiibarola, II, 1006 
Chubin, V. Chu River 
Chuchelei, II, 1007 
Chudcs, I, 42, 275 
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Haji Mil hammed Khan, II, 691, 
905, 980, 1010 

Haji Selim Girai Khan, I, 609. 
Haji IJrak, II, 951. 

Hajim Khan, H, 884, 964. 

Hak Knh, II, 826. 

Hakas, v. Kazaks. 

Hakaslimak beg, I, 546. 

Hakim, Girai Khan, I, 583-4 ; 
II, 1028. 

Halachi, v. Kmclui. 

Halik Kazar Parmanaclu, II, 842, 
844. 

Haiira Girai, I, 594, 596 
Hall of Secict Audience, v. 
Gheniush Khanah. 


Hammer, von, quoted, I, 1, 4, 19 
32. 35-48, 210, 216, 226, 241, 26K 
263-4. 265-75 281, 448-9, 515. 
520, 523, 546, 596 , II, 628, 979. 
1012-3, 1019, 1022, 1027-8, 

1043, 1051. 

Han H^ston\ I, 19. 

Hanasa, I, 32. 

Hanna, I, 47. 

Hanse towns, I, 383. 

ITanway, quoted, 11, 684, 907, 913. 
Hassan, v. xVlsan. 

Hassan Haji, I, 31. 

Hassan Jefai, I, 449 
Hassan Kuh Khan, IT, 880 
Hassan Kfurad Pek, H, 920. 
Hastings, Maiy, I, 516 
Haugwitz, I, 45 

Plazaiasp, II, 876, 879, 881, 884, 888, 
898, 912-3, 916, 923, 930, 941 

taken by Kussians, ii, 958 

Hazrat Imanm, IT, 85b, 858. 
Hazret Khan, v. Khesret Khan. • 
Hazret Khoja Ahmed Yasavi, 

tomb of, li, 681-2 1 

Health dust, v. Khaki Shifa > 

Hcberstein, quoted, I, 374-6, 381, 
395-9, 452, 520 , TI, 684, 1031* 
Hedwig, Gueen, i, 229, 261 
Plcmnchau, I, 47 

Helena, dnughtei of Olgerd, I, 209, 
382, 394, 401. i 

Hell, dc, quoted, li, 1018. 
llcllwald, quoted, IT, 837, 950-1. 
Helo River, T, 515 
Heiincisdort, I, 45. i« 

Henning, Soloman, quoted, I, 434. 
ITenry il, ot Silesia, I, 54 
Henry HI, of England, I, 55 
Henry VIII, of Enpland, 1, 395 
Heraclea Pontica II, 1018. 

Herat, II, 690, 704, 721, 864, 933, 
939. 

Herodotus of the Scythians, quotqd, 
II, 1049. 

Hiarn, quoted, I, 43 i. 

Hindoos not allowed to wear 
turbans, I, 859. 

Hmdostan, I, 393 ^ 

Hissar, II, 851-3. 

Histoty oj Bukhara^ I, 9. 

Hogg, quoted, II, C84. 

Holland trades with Russia, I, 492. 
Holy breath, v. Nefez. 

Honorms, Pope, IJ, 1014. 

Horsey, quoted, I, 507-8. 

Hostem Mt„ I, 46-7. 

Hostmot, V Hostem. 

Hostvn, IK Plostem. 

Hotzenplotz, T, 47. 

Huladai Gurgan, I, 15 
Hulusuman, I, 18. 

Humayun, II, 725. 
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Hunganans, I, 52, 500, 513, II, 
1017. 

Hungary, I, 35-6, 42, 44, 49, 53 ; 
II, 978-9. 

embassy from Tartars to, I, 

270. 

it.iics in, of Tartar invasion, T, 

45-6. 

Tartar invasion of, I, 44, 48- 

52. 

Hungary, Great, I, 37-8. 
Huntingdon, Earl ot, I, 516. 

Huodu, Prince, I, 18. 

Huran, I, 37. 

Husamuddm Katal, II, 876. 
Hushitai, I, 37. 

Hussein bek, II, 851. 

Hussein Khan, I, 351 , II, 867. 
Hussein San., Emm, I, 25 
Huzrnt Khan, v. Khesret Khan. 


Ibadulla, II, 943 

Ibak, I, 435 ; 11, 691, 857, 980-1, 
1010, 1029, 1062. 

Ibakof, II, 1032. 

Iban, II, 1068 
Ibash Oglu, II, 1026. 

Iberia, I, 522. 

Ibir Sibir, I, 35. 

Ibissibur, V. Siberia. 

Ibn al Athir, quoted, I, 29, 30, 39. 
Ibn Arabshah, quoted, I, 265 , 11, 
1022 . 

Ibn Batuta, quoted, II, 965, 979. 
Ibn el Vardi, quoted, I, 4. 

Ibn Fozlan, quoted, I, 439. 

Ibn Haukal, quoted, II, 816, 965. 
Ibrahim, I, 266, 370-4, 430, 433 ; 

11, 979, 1029, 1068. 

Ibrahim, Atalik, II, 910. 

Ibrahim Datkha, 11, 828. 

Ibrahim Oghlan, II, 686, 874, 876. 
Ibrahim Sultan, II, 690. 
Ich-Kungui, I, 8 
Idaik Sultana, II, 1023. 

Idiak, V. Sediak 

Idiku, T, 9, 240-1, 259, 261-3, 265- 
6? 271-2, 449 , II, 1020, 1068. 

and Kadirberdi, I, 275. 

and Russian tribute, I, 267-8. 

death of, I, 351 , 11, 1074. 

in Muscovy, I, 267. 

Igdv, II, 955. 

Igelstrom, Faroii, II, 667, 671. 
Igiava, I, 48 

Ignatief, Gen., his mission to Khiva, 
JI, 945-6 
Igor, T, 4 

Igorovilch, Roman, I, 41. 

Ikan (probably A.rkan, qv). 
Ikhtiya’-Liddm, Fort of, II, 690 
I Gheldi II, 924-6. 


Ilak, IT, 687. 

Ilanchuk River, I, 241. 

Has Pingli, II, 817 

Ilbak, I, 208 , II, 979-80, 1010 

Ilban, V Ilbak. 

Ilbarz Khan, II, 876, 879-80, 912-4, 
965, 982. 

Nadir's letter to, TI, 912-3 

Tlbars Sultan, II, 895. 

Ilduz Khan, II, 868. 

He River, T, 9. 

Ilek River, I, 7, 8 : II, 681, 945, 
978, 1009. 

Tlgnhn, II, 999. 

Ilham Khan, v. Ah Khan. 

Ill, Chinese Governor of, II, 822. 

Iha, I, 279. 

liianh Tiik, IT, 630. 

H]i Noyan, I, 35. 

Iliigin, I, 14. 

Jlkhanids, I, 16 
Ilkhans, I, 37. 

Illiten, Prince, IT, 1000. 

Iltazar, II, 918-20, 961. 

defeats Yomuds, II, 919. 

his standard, IT, 919. 

strikes coins. II, 920. 

Ilte idshe, IT, 952. 

Ilte Iii, 11, 956. 

Iltish River, II, 986. 

Imaks, 11, 863. 

Imams, I, 425. 

Iman-Bai clan, I, 9. 

Imen tribe, I, 36. 

Imil, I, 16. 

Inaks (Prime Minister si of 

Khuaiezm, II, 916. 

dignity of, II, 963. 

Inaljuk Gair Khan, I^ 27. 

Inayet Girai Khan, I, 543 ; II, 
1024, 1027, 1051. 

India, II, 912. 

Parrots and panthers pur- 
chased from, by Peter the Great, 
II, 907. 

Indies, I, 491. 

Tngakli-Keneguz, I, 21. 

Ingor, I, 40-1 
Inkerman, I, 454. 

Inosze, I, 18. 

Inshan Mis , I, 15 
Ipoly River, I, 55* 

Iraqi, v Iranchi 
Ira] Khan, II, 868 
Irak, I, 29, 240 , II, 900 
Irani, read Iran, q v. 

Iran, H, 912 

Iranchi, 11, 629, 685, 692. 

Iranji Khan, v Iranchi. 

Iranovitch, read Ivanovitch, q v 
Irbek, TI, 915. 

Irgene Kun T, 14. 

Iighinekli clan, I, 8. 
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Irghiz River, T, ,7, 8 ; II, 679-80, 
978, 1035. 

Irjaii, II, 914. 

Irlvjbai, TI, 950, 952, 954. 

Irkitsh Hills, II, 907 
Irsari tribe, IT, 881 
Trtasah, Inak, II, 959, 961. 

Irtish Ri\er, I, 8, 20, 31 * TI, 635, 
983-4, 989, 990, 993, 997, 1002, 
1040, 1062. 

ic|:(ends of, II, 987, 1064. 

Upper, I, 8. 

Isa beg, II, 1068. 

Isa Khoja, II, 826. 

Isaip, II, 1068 
Isbuka, II, 979. 

Jsenek, Prince, I, 416. 

Iset River, !I, 998, 1040-1, 1066. 
Isfara, JI, 817, 838. 

Isfeiidiar, II, 845. 

Ish, 11, 884. 

Ish kasham, 11, 866. 

Ish Muhammed, II, 882, 

Ishak beg, IT, 824. 

Ishan Khan, II, 857. 

Islian Khoja, II, 859 
Ishan Kiikib, II, 777 
Ishan Suddiir, II, 863. 

Ishbcrdi, IT, 991. 

Ishetirack (gram tax), II, 1044. 
Ishim Khan, IT, 639-40, 670, 685. 

II, 1004, 1010. 

Ishmi River, II, 1062. 

Ishkep, II, 1007. 

Islnra River, I, 8 , II, 990, 994, 
1001 - 2 . 

I.shkili tribe, I, 12. 

Ishma River, II, 986. 

Ishmed bi, 11, 916. 

IsMakhn, quoted, II, 965. 
Ishterck, 11, 1040-1, 1051, 1068. 
Isiaslaf, I, 277. 

Isiaslaf Mitislaf, X, 38 
Iskander, executed, II, 848. 

Islam (brother of Miihammcdh I» 
546. 

Islam Khan, I, 495. 

Islam, Prince, I, 416. 

Islam Girai Khan, I, 479, 518-23, 
545 ; II, 1050 

Islam Girai Khan, III, I, 547-52. 
Islam Kirman, I, 493 

Fortress of, I, 507. 

Islam Pasha, T, 547, 

Ismael, II, 1030, 1033-4, 1037, 
1068. 

death of, II, 1038. 

murdeis his brother. II, 1034. 

Ismael, Fortress of, I, 594-5. 
Ispahan, II, 683. 

Issa Avha, II, 843-4. 

Issanbugha, II, 627. 

Issel River, I, 8. 


I.sson-Temir clan, I, 7. 

Issikul, II, 627 
Istimur, II, 1064 
Istlu, Prince, II, 945. 

Istuakoghli tribe, II, 1043 
Isup, Yusuf. 

Isyedmot, N. M. S., II, 1003. 

Italy, I, 54. 

Itek, II, 685 
Itibai, II, 956. 

Itik, II, 629 
Ivan J, I, 228. 

Ivan III (Grand Prince), I, 350, 
374-7, 393, 406, 453. 

death of, I, 380, 

makes treaty with Mengh 

Girai, I, 453 

Ivan IV (the teriiblc), I, 400-1, 
402, 405, 491, 494-6, 501 , II, 
1033. 1039. 

agents of his oppression, I, 

501-2. 

and the hermit, 1, 505. 

and Kazan, I, 413-29. 

and Knm Khan, I, 503, 508-9. 

and Lithuanians, I, 499. 

and Mary Hastings, proposed 

marriage between, I, 516. 

and Poles, I, 500. 

appearance of, I, 501. 

banquet at Court of, I, 401. 

birth poi tents of, I, 393. 

character of, I, 498, 502, 

505- 6, 509-11, 517 
Court of, I, 497-8. 

death ot, I, 517 9 

lears treachery of nobles, I, 

501 

his attitude towards 

T.iitherans, I, 514 

Roman Catholics, 514. 

his policy towards Turks, I, 

506- 7. 

kills his son, I, 514, 

marriages of, I, 499, 509, 

513. 

massacres Livonians, I, 510. 

Monastic life of, I, 502. 

murders by, 1, 504-5, «■ 

oppression by agents of, I, 

502. 

refuge in England piomised to 

him, I. 504. 

reign of reviewed, I, 517-8. 

Ivan, Prince ol Tuer, I, 265-7, 269» 
270. 

Ivan the Boyard, I, 281. 

Ivan (son ol Dimitn of Suzdal), I, 

212 , 

Ivan (son of Prince Michael), I, 210. 
Ivan Gorod, I, 514. 

Ivanof, Col., 11, 960-1, 1061. 
Ivanogorod, I, 494. 
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Ivanovjtch, Feodor, I, 435 ; II, 
679, 982. 

Ivanovitch Vasili, 11, 103 L 
Ivaz, 11, 917. 

Izborsk, I, 265. 

Izfendiar Khan, II. 896-900. 
Izkander Khan, II, 730-3, 847-8, 
874. 

Izkander Knl, TI, 851. 

Izker, IT, 1062. 

Izzct iilla, quoted, II, 823, 868. 


Jabun Khatun, I, 15. 

Jadik, V Yadik. 

Jagal-Bamli, I, 7. 

Jagatai, I, 33, 35, 39, 44, 274. 
Jagatai tribe, I, 2, 12. 

Jaghim Berkm, II, 629. 

Jahria Sect, II, 681 
jai Alchia, v Ivhingan Kangc 
Jaik River, I, 3, 5, 17 , II, 660, 679, 
681, 684, 1002, 1008, 1029, 1031, 
1039, 1041, 1043 
Jaikm, II. 829 
Jalim Sultan, II, 634 
Jaincln bi, v Narbutch Bi. 
fan, II, 1035 

Jan Ah, T, 393-401, 433-4; II, 
1032 

Jan Chrai, IT, 984 
Jan Khoja, 11, 942. 

Jan Murad Bek, IT, 920. 

Janai Khan, I, 432. 

Janai Tzarevitch, I, 380. 

J»ani Dana, JI, 1060. 

Jam Kala, II, 954. 

Jam Kasgan, II, 953 
Janibeg Batir, camp ot, II. 684 
Janibeg Ivhan, 1, 6, 214, 268, 455, 
538-40, 543 , IT, 627 8, 685, 
690-2 

Janibeg, Prince, I, 350. 

Janibeg Sultan, II, 874 
Janibeg Terkhan, II, 1059, 

Jamds, II, 743, 874. 
janikala, 11, 956. 
jams, IT, 996. 

Jan^s clan, I, 8. 

Janish, II, 629-30, 685. 

Jan jar clan, T, 8 
[anjarkhan, grave of, II, 1076. 
Janta, II, 979 

Jantmra Khan, II, 671, 685. 
Janubi bev, II, 957. 

Jany Dana, I, 7 , IT, 952. 

Jaiiy Kurgan, 11, 832 
Jappas, I, 7. 

Janmferdei, v Jebbaiberdei. 

Tarta, II, 1010. 

Jaubert, quoted, I, 17. 

Jaiik, II, 629. 

Javer Sagan, I, 15. 


Jaxartes River, I, 33-5 ; II, 680® 
816, 942, 949, 1057 
Jean beek Batir, v. Janibeg Batir. 
Jebas, tribes of, II, 921. 
Jebbarberdei, I, 270-1. 

Jehandar Shah, II, 864-5, 

Jeilanlu Kmghir, I, 241. 

Jejeh, II, 881. ■ 

Jelair, I, 12, 13 

Jelal ud dm, I, 30, 269-70, 448. 
Jelal ud dm Bayazid, II, 687. 
Jelalberdei, v Jelal ud dm. 
jclanchik River, v 7.elenchik River, 
Jelicn River, I, 17. 

Jemshid's, II, 941, 944. 

Jenabi, quoted, I, 448, 451. 

Jend, I, 29-31. 

Seige of, I, 32-3 

Jenkmson, Quoted, I, 434, 492, 504 ; 
IJ, 684, 964-5, 1036-7. 

his visit to Khuarezm, 

II, 892-4. 

Jeremferdei, 7' Jebbarberdei. 

J erik, V Chenk. 

Jerkes, 1, 37. 

Jerusalem. I, 514 

Jesaul Mamit, the, JI, 956-7. 

Jesuits, I, 45. 

Jetes, I, 30 

Jevdct, (juoted, I, 610. 

Jews oppressed by Ivan IV, I, 517. 
Jid tribe, locality of, I, 12. 
Jihankushai aU'inls, quoted, I, 51. 
Jilanli Kungur, II, 680. 

Jilaun, I, 29, 

Jingis Khan, I, 15, 16, 18, 25-6, 
28-9, 31, 33-6, 603 , TI, 906, 916, 
978, 1062. 

and Chri'^tians, I, 28. 

and Khuarczmian?, T, 26-7, 

30 

and Merkits, I, 29. 

envoys of, and Sultan 

Mahammcd, I, 26-7 

envoys of, murdered by 

Inaljuk, I, 27 

last remnant of his F mpire, I, 

603 

n'^gotiates with Khabf against 

Khuarezm, I, 28-9. 

Jmjik, II, 1043 
Jirecek, quoted II, 1014. 

Jirek Timur, II, 1019 
Jislu Kmghir, T, 241. 

Jivuk, I, 29 

Tikkh, II, 688, 823, 826, 835, 837, 
845-7, 952 

Jizli Kungur, II, 680. 

Joachim, Patriarch, executed, IT, 
1019. 

Johanne^thal, I, 45. 

John, Prince of Denmark, I, 436. 
John, the Sebastokrator, 11, 1013.- 
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Jone'^, Sir Wm ,»qiioted, II, 914 
Juchi, I, 1, 10, 25-37, 216 , 11, 629, 
686, 691, 978, 1010, 1068 

birth oi, T, 25. 

death of, I, 35. 

Jiiibar, 11, 912 
Juiibiika, ir, 979, 1010, 

Jiilek Ak Musnd, II, 832. 

Julek, Fort of, destroyed, II, 834. 

captured by Russians, II, 837. 

Juiian, Fiiar, quoted, I, 37~8. 
Julienne, I, 264. 

Jiindiuk, II, 1068. 

J urihdiction in Khuarezm IT, 960-1 . 

under Muhammed Raliim, 

Khan. II, 927-8. 

under Murad, Bi, IT, 776. 

Jura bek, II, 843, 849, 850. 

Jiirluk Mergen, I, 14. 

Jusab River, I, 7 
Justiniani, I, 450. 

Juvan Ana, 11, 1008 
Jnvcni, quoted, I, 26. 

Juyuts, locality of, 12. 

Kabadian, II, 853, 

Kabai Shireh, I, 14. 

Kaban Lake, I, 429 
Kabarda, Prince of, 1, 522. 
Kabardas, II, 1054. 

Kabil-Kagle, Agakli, I, 18 

Kabli Rivci, I, 29 

Kabul, II, 688 854, 912, 939-40 

Kabul bi, II, 932 

Kabul Khan, I, 14. 

Kadak, II, 979 

Kadan, 1, 42, 45, 48, 50, 55-7 
Kadan Ogn!, I, 39 
Kadirbcrdi, 1, 274-5 ; II, 1022, 
Kadom, I, 435, v507. 

Kadush, 1, 393. 

Kafenslan, 1, 262. 

Kaiia, L 216, 450, 452-3, 503-4, 
516, 520, 547, 596, 598, 600-1, 
604, 607, 609, 610 . II, 1079 

captured by Russians, I, 599 

Turks, 1, 453. 

Knlfiis at uar with Khokand, II, 
843 

Slab Posh, T, 262 , II, 859. 

Kaganbek, J, 208. 

Kahkaha, Fortress of, I, 524. 
Kaibiik, 7' VbduUa 
Kaibuka, T/arevitch, I, 435. 

Kaichili Khitai, I, 21. 

Kaidaul, JI, 996. 

Kaidu. II, 816 
Kaikobad, 11, 1029. 

Kaiii River, v. Kabli Ri\er. 
Kainaiji, treaty of, I, 397-8. 

Kainu, lead Kasim, q v. 

Kaip Khan, 11, 685, 915-6, 1058- 
1060, 


Kaistritza, II, 1012. 

Kajanbak, I, 609 
Kakhan Mt , TR 1023. 

Kakheti, I, 522. 

Kal Khan, II, 884. 

Kalamct, I, 378. 

Kalassi Khan, II, 929, 

Kalentar bek, II, 849 
Kalga, a Knni dignitary, I, 605, 
610. 

Kalimet, II, 1063. 

Kalka River, I, 39, 216. 

Kalladps, I, 17 

Kalmuks, I, 13, 439, 546 , II, 600, 
641, 949, 982, 1041-2, 1056. 

and Russians, 11, 1003. 

attack Tara, Ji, 1005 

Black, 11, 684, 

defeat U/begs, II, 688-9. 

defeated by xNogais, II, 632. 

relics of on Steppes ot Middle 

and r itile Floides, II, 1008. 

sell captive slaves, II, 911. 

Sungar, II, 819, 1057 

Kalomna, I, 260 , IT, 1037. 

captured by Mongols, T, 41. 

Kaluga, I, 42, 210, 399, 437, 525, 
602. 

Kama, T, 280, 375 ; IT, 986. 

Kama River, X, 40, 229. 264, 376 ; 
II, 984, 986, 991, 1031, 1039. 

Upper, I, 427 

Kamail] Kivei, I, 29 
Kainai, I, 416 
Kamberdi, I, 489 

Kamenetz, I, 48. # 

Kamich River, v Kamadj River. 
Kaniisty, 1 1, 956 
Kan, 11, 1000. 

Kanai, II, 1002, 1068 
Kanbur, I, 380 , II, 629-30, 685. 
Kanchaks, II, 1052 
Kanchuvar, II, 1003, 1007. 
Kandahai, II, 705, 864, 912. 
Kanda^agian Gull, I, 394. 

Kanet, I, 493 
Kangar, v. Kangkiu. 

Kangkni ,119 

Kangli-Kipchaks, I, 10, 17 • 

Kaiigul, II, 688 
Kanjal Mts., II, 1055 
Kanjigali clan, I, 8, 12. 

Kankah Steppe, I, 33 
Kankabs, I, 17, 20, 29, 34, 39, 
II, 683, 920 

derivation of name, I, IS. 

identification ol, i, 18, 19 

steppes of, I, 35. 

Kanldi clan, v Kanli 
Kaiikor, founded, II, 985 
Kanh clan, I, 9, 12, 

Kanlijxk, I, 596. 

Kanlis River, I, 8. . . 
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Kantemir, II, 1024 

rebellion of, II, 1027, 

Kanvan, II, 688. 

Kaocbe, I, 19. 

Kaokui, V. Kaocbe. 

Kaplan Girai, I, 574-5, 577 , II, 
1028, 1043 

Kaplan Girai, TI, I, 595. 
Kapkanmskaia, II, 1005. 

Kaplu, I, 609. 

Kar Jagb (ancient name of 
Kiinchuk Tag), I, 241. 

Kara Adir Mts , I, 242, 

Kara bagh, I, 515 
Kara Burkli (Black caps), v., 
Pechenegs. 

Kara Devlet Grai Khan, I, 575. 
Kara-Girai clan, I, 8. 

Kara Iflah, v. Roumans. 

Kara Kalpaks, I, 269. 

Kara Kbitai, empire of, I, 16, 39. 

Khans of, I, 20. 

Kara Khoja, I, 431. 

Kara Kijik, II, 1019, 1057, 1068. 
Kara Kmghir, I, 241. 

Kara Kmghir River, II, 1008. 

Kara Kipchak, II, 1057. 

Kara Kassiek, I, 7, 8. 

Kara Kulja, II, 836. 

Kara Kimi, II, 978 
Kara Kungur, II, 680. 

Kara Lake, I, 9. 

Kara Murza, I, 452; II, 1026, 
1052-3. 

Kara Nogai, 11, 1020. 

Kara Sakai, I, 7. 

Kara Saman, I, 240. 

Kara-Tau Mts., I, 9 , II, 837. 

Kara Tepe, II, 1043. 

Kara tuga, II, 690, 

Kara tussim, I, 8. 

Kara Ulngh, I, 50 
Kara Uziak, II, 833 
Karaaghachi (Black Circassian), II, 
1054. 

Karabahk, I, 212 
Karaborajik, I, 596 
Karacha, I, 7-8, 208 ; II, 992, 996, 
1007, 1024, 1065. 

Karachai, I, 229 , II, 1055. 

derivation of name, II, 1055. 

Karachais, v. Karaaghachi. 
Karachat Mt , v. Karatau Mt. 
Karachm beg, II, 691. 

Karachinskoi Osero, II, 989. 
Karachuk Mirgen, I, 432. 
Karachuk River, I, 241. 

Karagos Canal, II, 957. 

Karait sect, I, 609, 

Karakalpahs, I, 20-1, 43 ; II, 684, 
836, 906, 910, 915-6, 918-9, 
929, 944, 946, 956, 1011-66. 

appearance of, II, 1057. 


Karakalpahs, derwation of name? 
II, 1056. 

disintegration of, II, 1060. 

habits of, II, 1060, 

origin of, II, 1056. 

taxation of by Khivans, II, 

960 

Karakm, II, 956. 

Karakorum, I, 216. 

Karaku, I, 30 
Karakul, II, 692, 714, 924. 

Karakul Lake, I, 7, 

Karakula, II, 1042. 

Karakum, I, 7, 8 , II, 679. 
Karakum River, I, 7. 

Karakursak tribe, I, 12. 

Karamzin, quoted, I, 38-48, 59, 
76-7, 106-9, 127-32, 135-9, 153- 
5, 161, 168-76, 197, 201-8, 210, 
212-5, 226, 228-9, 260-4, 265-8, 
270, 272-81, 301-45, 347-52, 
375-84, 393-4, 398-9, 401-2, 
404-5, 416, 427, 429, 431, 435, 
448, 453, 489, 490-6, 500, 502, 
504-9, 512-9, 521-4, IT, 679, 
987-90, 1000, 1013-4, 1029-41, 
1050-1, 1056, 1063. 

Karanut, I, 14. 

Karastchik, II, 956. 

Karasu, I, 601, 609, 610. 

Karatai, II, 671. 

Karatal River, I, 9. 

Karatau Mt , II, 679, 952. 
Karategm, II, 825, 852. 

Karaulnoi, II, 988 
Karavul-Kis&iek clan, I, 8. 

Kard, II, 687 
Kargalchen, II, 1001 
Kargaljm, Lake II, 1009. 

Kargol, I, 375 

Kariamalei, II, 1035, 1068. 
Karkahnski, Prikaz of, II, 1008. 
Karluk Khans, I, 20. 

Karluks, I, 3, 16 , II, 978, 
Karmakch], II, 834 
Karpak clan, I, 8. 

Karpof, Feodor, I, 401. 

Karsak River, II, 1049. 

Karshi, I, 12 ; II, 847, 920. 

Kart, Mt , II, 1009. 

Karthh, I, 522, 

Kasachia, I, 5. 

Kasbulad, II, 1052. 

Kashgar, I, 30 , II, 627, 816, 
824-5. 

Kashikbash, I, 596. 

Kashim, I, 211. 

Kashm, I, 432 

Prince of, I, 210. 

Kashirsk, 1,434. 

Kashkara, Prince, II, 988. 
Kashkupir, II, 957. 

Kashhk, II, 1062. 
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Kasilbcs? Sultam H, 1067. 

Kasim, I, 503-4, II, 883, 1063, 
1068 

Kasim Khan, I, 349-52, 429-30 , 
II, 62SKU, 685, 691, 980. 

Ins meeting with Sultan 

Said, 11, 630-1.“ 

Kasimbe", v Knxinipaxis. 

KaMiiiof, 1, 6, 402-3, 406, 413, 429- 
30, 433-4, 436-9 , II, 627, 1001, 
1034, 1037. 

Prince ot, I, 506. 

Tartais of, I, 510. 

Kassai (Little Nogaisl, II, 1040, 
1043, 1050-1. 

Kassai Murra, II, 1035. 

Kassai, Piince, II, 1051. 

Kassaim, lead Kassim, qv, 

Kassim, 11, 901 1035. 

Kassini Jan , II, 857. 

Kastermuni, T, 520 
Kat, II, 880-1, 884, 888, 894, 896, 
957 

Kataghan, II, 855. 

Katak, n, 1015. 

Katakasli, I, 15. 

Katta bek, 11, 850. 

Katta Kurghan, I, 12 
Kaufmann, Gen , II, 842, 849-50, 
813, 949, 957-9 

and Khiva, IT, 949-54, 957- 

62. 

surrcndeis Abdul Kerim with- 
out authority, II, 842 
Kaukaskaya, Fortress ot, II, 1026. 
Kaundy Brook, 11, 956. 

Kaurdak, If, 99-i, 998 
— — destioyed, II, 1005 
Kavshaw, I, 603, 605. 

Kayaw, II, 1018. 

Kayi, Kiat Kangh. 

Kazak Sultan, I, 351. 

Kazak tombs ol burnt earth, II, 
1076. 

Kazak tube (1, 600) read Kassai, q.v, 
Kazak tribe, connexion with Uzbeg 
tribe, I, 12. 

Kazaks, I, 12-13, 16, 17, 20, 21, 243, 
609, 633, 644, 684 ; IT, 736, 825, 
906, 912-3, 916, 921, 931, 919, 
993, 1032-3, 1060. 

• and Chinese, TI, 676. 

and Karakalpak">, II, 1059. 

~ Uzbegs, n, 629-31. 

cattack Khokand, 11. 819. 

- — Trahans, II, 915 

dibintegiation of, II, 632. 

etymology of name, I, 56. 

habits of, If, 684. 

Kirghiz, 1, 6, 34, 39. 

locality of, II, 978. 

origin of, II, 627-8. 

religion of, II, 684. 


Kazaks sell captive slaves, II, 911. 
taxation of bv Khivaiis, II, 

96 (; 

Khokandiam, II, 832 

* Uzbeg, 11, 627 

Kaza’a, 11, 953, 962. 

Kazald River, II, 834. 

Kazahnsk, II, 952. 


Kazan 

, I, 5, 

229, 

280, 

283, 

375-8, 

383, 

393, 

400 

"1, 

402, 

404-5, 

412- 

-3, 430 

, 432- 

-4, 449, 489, 499- 

500, 

503, 

508-9, 

513, 

517 : 

II, 

627, 981, 

983, 

1012, 

1U32, 

1057, 1063 






annexed by Russia, IX, 1034. 

attacked bv Russians, I, 402- 

3, 406. 

besieged by Ivan. I, 417-27. 

— — ■ captured by Russians, I, 26. 

created a bishopric, I, 429. 

first Christian tempie built by 

Ivan, I, 427. 

Khanate of founded, I, 283 

massacre of Russians at fainn, 

r, 379. 

Rogais' m^uence in, IT, 1029. 

rebellions against Russians, I, 

428 

rebuilt, T, 429. 

Simeon, Khan of, I, 507. 

■ Tartars, 1 , 402. 

treaty between Russia and, I, 

400 

withstands Russian attack, I, 

380. 

Kazanfer Khan Afshar, II, 868, ^ 
Kazanka River, I, 400, 416, 426. 
Kazi Kelan, office of, If, 928, 964. 
Kazimirski, quoted, 11, 1051. 
Kebek Tumenski, Prince, I, 416. 
Kechergan Mts , II, 1055. 
Kechubai, Charkar, I, 8. 

Keikobad, II, 1022, 1068. 

Kel Ahmed, v Kalamet 
Kel Muhammed, II, 1033. 
Kelards, II, 1017. 

Kelch, quoted, I, 434. 

Kelema, II, 1000. 

Keletshm Horde, II, 1043. • 

Kelly, quoted, 1, 211, 281, 349, 501, 
519, 524, 567, 601-2. 
Kelman-Bek, II, 1026. 

Kelmik Adshi Oglu, II, 1026. 
Kemesof, quoted, II, 1001 
Ken Kazlan, Mts, II, 1008. 
Kenderhk River, IT, 679-80. 
Keneguz, I, 12 
Keraits, I, 7-8, 13- 14. 

Kcrayets, v. Keraits. 

Kerder clan, I, 8. 

Kerden, I, 7, 

Kerghedan, Fortress of, II, 985. 
Kerimberdei, I, 270, 272. 
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K^erka River, I, 57. 

Kermmeh, I, 12 , II, 689. 

Kers, I, 610 

Kertch, I, 454, 596-7, 601, 609 
Keriilon River, I, 15. 

Kesemofiau Annals, quoted, u, 983. 
Kesh, V. Sbehr, I, 8ebz 
Keshesli, II, 1005. 

Kessek, v. Kazaks, 1, 5. 

Kesteniora, II, 1032. 

Kestut, I, 208, 213 
Ketch Be^, IT, 630 
Ketter, Grand Master, I, 495, 8 
Ketta Tiura, II, 849 
Kettekeser tribe, T, 12 
Kezbe^. bits , I, 242 
Khaf&hakh or Kipchaks, I, 17. 
Khajars, 11, 922-3, 933 
Khajash Mekhram, II, 926 
Khaki Shifa (health dust), II, 815, 
948 

Khalata, II, 953. 

Khabl Abubekhr, II, 819. 

Khahl, I, 370, 374 , II, 1027, 1029. 
Khalwet Sheikh, II, 1058-9. 
Khanayat Shah, II, 836 
Khanbabai, II, 685 
Khandekli, I, 21. 

Khandemir, read Khuandemir, q.v, 
Khanik Sultan Khaiiime, 11, 633. 
Khamkof, Quoted, I, 12, 13. 
Khankah, 11, 912-3. 

Khama Karagai, II, 1004. 

Khalata, tort of, re-named Fort 
St. George, II, 953. 

Ehanzadeh, II, 1002, 1038. 
Kharoboe, I, 3 
Khasma River, T, 42. 

Khassaki, v. Kazaks. 

Khazars, I, 3. 

Khese I-hisein, I, 393. 

Khesret (Hazret or Iluzrut) Khan, 
title of JMiihammed Rahim Khan, 
II, 927, 931. 

Khidir, I, 276. 

Khilj, I, 17. 

Ivhmgan range, I, 16, 

Khisr, V St Geoigc. 

Khftai Behadur, I, 14, 

Khitai tribe, I, 12 
Khitaiskoi, II, 1058 
Khi\a, 1, 15, 490, 516 , II, 630, 668, 
684, 686, 793, 876, 884, 886, 899, 
901, 906, 910, 913-20, 929-30, 
1020, 1056 

• and England, negotiations 

between broken oh, II, 940 

and Russia, II, 931, 940-1. 

trade between, II, 922. 

army of, II, 918. 

currency in, II, 871. 

— ■ — English embassy to, II, 933-4 


Kbiva, Genl. Ignatief’s mission to, 
IT, 945-6 

Geographical position of, II, 

951-2 

Khan of, his costume, v, 

costume 

his court, II, 925. 

his palace, II, 961, 

his throne, IT, 961. 

treasure bouse, II, 

961 

Vambery’s audiences 

with, II, 947-8 

visited by Major 

Blankennagel, II, 917 

MSS. lu Khan’s Palace at, II, 

961 

population of, II, 918 

origin of Khanate of, 1 1, 

876-9. 

Russian expedition to in 

search of gold, II, 906-9. 

subjected to the Tsar, II, 905. 

taken by Russians, II, 959. 

trade of, II, 871 

Turkomans settle at, II, 922. 

under protection of Peter the 

Great, II, 905 

visited by Vamberv, II, 946-8. 

Khivans, 6 , II, 942-3 

attack Bukhaia, II, 923 

attack Sirakhs, II, 940-3, 

diet ot, V customs 

religious raids of, compared 

with those of Spaniards, II, 931. 

resist trading with Russia, II, 

917. 

Khizr Khan, coins struck by, II, 
979 

Kho ITluk, II, 1043 
Khobda River, I, 7, 8. 

Khobr, I, 263 

Kliodai Mendi Khan, II, 685. 
Khodinka, I, 276. 

Khodu, V Kliudu 
Khoja, II, 1062, 

Khoja Eazlulla, II, 688 
Khoia Hussein, II, 682 
Khoja Khan, title ol Muhammed 
Rahim Khan, II, 927. 

Khoja Kul, II, 847. 

Khoja Mersen, II, 1058. 

Khoja Muhammed Sultan, II, 690- 
1, 874 

Khoja Niaz, Fort of, captured, II, 
944-5 

Khoja Niazbi, II, 942. 

Khojas, II, 1057, 

feud between Black and 

White,, II, 824 
Khojash Mehrem, II, 924, 

Khojeili, II, 945, 957. 
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Kbojend, I, 240 , 11, 819, 823, 

830, 838, 882. 

- — - Ahmed of, I, 2vO. 

Khojii’am Imtek, name for Khoja 
Miiliammed, q v. 

Khokanrl, I, 9, 17 ; TI, 682, 792, 
809, 816-7, 821-2, 940, 950 

and Bukhara, If, 826, 850. 

- — - and China, treaty between, 
IT, 825. 

and Russia, II, 832. 

— — description of, 11, 872-3. 

founding of, 11, 816. 

Khan of, IT, 683 

taxation of, II, 838-40. 

Kholm, I, 265, 432. 

Bp. of, I, 277. 

captured by Pules, I, 513 

Kholmogorv, I, 264, 491. 
Kholmski, Prince Simeon, I, 377 
Kholmskoi, i^rmce Daniel, 1, 375-6. 
Kholop, fair at, I, 399. 

Khorasan, I, 19, 274 , II, 629, 687, 
689, 876, 912, 915, 922-3. 

Kliorol River, 1, 261. 

Khoroshni, Incut -Col, II, 961, 
Khortitza, Isle of, I, 493 
Khoshotes, II, 689. 

Khoten, II, 824-5 
Khotm, I, 594 
Khotum, I, 377 
Khot/ Kivei, II, 1025 
Khoziian, IT, 817. 

Khiiakcnd, 11, 816 
Khuahmsk, Sea of, IT, 679 
Khuandeniir, a noted, I, 32, 36-7, 
266, 271-4 , 449, II, 628-9, 692, 
980. 

Khuarezm, I, 20, 26, 32-5, 268 , II, 
686, 692, 734, 912, 915, 920, 
941, 978-9 

and Russia, treaty of peace 

between, XI, 962-3 

army of, under Seyid 

Miihamrned, If, 916. 

attacked by Persians, 11, 914, 

<■ ivil vars in, II, 944. 

coins struck at, U, 920. 

- — - curiency in, II, 928, 946 
— ~ Government ol, II, 916, 935. 

jurisdiction m, 11, 960-1. 

Khan ot, II, 907. 

— — Persian sla\ es m, liberated, II, 
962 

population of, II, 960 

pKjsperoLis under Muhammed 

Rahim, 11, 922 

revenue of, II, 960. 

— Shahs, 1, 28 

slave market, JI, 911. 

— — taxation in, 11, 928-9, 960. 

lUbegs migrate to, II, 982. 

Khiiarezmians, 11, 942-3. 


Khuarezmians, and fingis, I, 30, 

massacre Russians, II, 908. 

Khuarizmi Bek, 11, 1029. 

Khubilai Khan, I, 15 , II, 816. 
Khudai Nazar bi, v Khudavar 
bek. 

Khudaikul, I, 375 
Khudayar A table, II, 875. 
Khudavar Bek, 11,819 
Khudayar Khan, II, 818, 828-32, 
837, 842, 875 

— — enoi mous appetite of, II, 846. 

■ gnen reluge by Amir of 

Bukhara, 11, 835. 

ploti> to dethione, II, 841. 

restored to throne, II, 836. 

third reign ot, II, 838, 842. 

Khudii, I, 29. " 

Khulagu, 11, ion. 

Khulm, II, 724, 853-65, 912. 
Khumar I'lkiii, I, 33 
Khurram Serai, IJ, 816 
Khntbeh, the, II, 783, 817, 819, 
868, 919 
Kian, I, 14 
Kianchik, II, 994. 

Kiat, I, 3 

Kiat Kanghi, I, 19. 

Kiat Kungrads, I, 3, 10, 13, 15. 
Kibak, Khan, i, 270-1. 

restored to throne, I, 273. 

Kibirh, Bake, 11, 1003 
Kichi, Ivlts , I, 8 
Kichkin Dana, II, 957. 

Kiden, II, 953. 

Kiel, I, 4, 39, 43-8, 228, 259-6®, 
269, 276-7, 282, 382, 454, 521. 
Kien Bung, Emperor, II, 817. 
Kierkel, I, 451. 

Ivict tribe, I, 12. 

Kil Muhammed, TI, 1031. 

Kila Afghan, 11, 862, 866 
Kilbiirn, I, 597. 

Kilehakti, I, 8. 

Kildisb, I, 45L 
Kill, II, 1027 

Kilieh Niazbi, Canal of, If, 965. 
Kiiij Ah, X, 516 , 11,853 

charaetei of, II, 854 

costume ol, v ('ustume 

junsdietion under, II, 854. 

Kihj Niaz bi, 11, 957-8. 

Kilijdiay, II, 941. 

Km dynasty, I, 16, 34 
Kincha, I, 17, 18. 

Kinderb, II, 956. 

Kinir, II, 956. 

Kmirskoi Gorodok, 11, 1003 
Kipchak, I, 9, 35, 262, 269, 271, 
273,385,449; 11,627,945, 979. 

Eastern, I, 226 

Ethnography ot, I, 1-24. 

Western, 1, 226, 
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Kipchaks, I, 8, 12, 20; II, 829, 
1043, 1053 

attacked by Mongols, I, 42. 

Kitai, II, 923. 

locality of, I, 12. 

Kir River, II, 883. 

Kirghises and Chinese, II, 824. 

rebellion ot, II, 840-1. 

Kirghiz, 11, 1056 
Kiriak, II, 907 
Kirkipe, II, 1000, 1040. 

Kisha River, I, 211. 

Kishm, II, 866 
Kisselef, I, 381. 

Kit, V. Git. 

Kitab, II, 847, 850. 

Kitabak, I, 8 

Kitai, II, 957 , II. 1043. 

Kitaki, II, 822. 

Kitie, I, 7 
Kits], II, 944. 

Kitta-Laptzay, II, 1043 
Kivata River, I, 415 
Kizil Agir, II, 956 
Kizil Arvat, Fort of, II, 951. 

Kizil kiim, II, 950, 960. 

Kizil-kiirt clan, I, 7. 

Kizil Lake, I, 8 
Kizil Mt , I, 8. 

Kizil Sii River, II, 1008. 

Kizil Teker, II, 943. 

Kizilbashis, II, 880, 931. 

Kiziljar, II, 822. 

Klaproth, quoted, I, 2, 5, 10, 13, 
35, 38, 490-6, 504, 507 , II, 817, 
^850-2, 1025, 1049, 1053-5, 1067. 
Khapka, Michael, I, 379. 

Klich tribe, 11, 1055. 

Kim, 1, 375 
Knuraskoi, II, 1058 
Kofgorshad, tzarina, I, 400 
Koinjak, I, 263, 273 
Kopn, Ijeiit, IJ, 907. 

Kok Orda, v Blue Horde 
Kokos, I, 453. 

Kokpatas, II, 952. 

Koksheng, I, 430. 

Kokshul, II, 1004. 

Kokui, II, 987. 

Kola, I, 394 
Kolan Tashi, I, 35. 

Kolkildei, II, 999. 

Koloje, I, 265 
Kololii, V Karluks. 

Kolomna, I, 213-14, 228, 267, 281, 
414, 430, 490, 503 ; 11, 1041. 

Bp. of, I, 395. 

Image of the Virgin at, I, 414. 

Kolpi, I, 432. 

Kolzol I, II, 986, 991, 993. 
Kongailo, I, 259. 

Koniggratz, I, 46. 

Konrad IV, I, 53-5. 


Konsk, I, 493. 

Kopaoyu, I, 34. 

Kopchik, 11, 987 

Koporia, captured by Swedes, I,, 

514. 

Koran, I, 22 , TI, 682, 947, 960,. 
1056. 

Konakof, I, 402. 

Koribut, I, 259. 

Koros River, I, 50 
Koselsk, I, 42, 263, 520; II, 
1050. 

Kosh Karagai, Kalniuks defeated 
at, IT, 1005. 

Kosh Kurgan, II, 832-3 
Kosh Muhammed, II, 1033. 
Koshbaige, II, 953 
Koshdaulet, II, 1032 
Koshir, I, 413. 

Kosliira, I, 374, 377, 384, 393, 433, 
495. 

Koshka, Theodore, I, 267. 

Koshur, II, 1004 
Kostin, Ann, II, 940 
Kostrok, I, 212. 

Kostroma, I, 214, 226, 229, 266-7, 
280, 282, 402, 405-6. 

Kostoma, quoted, I, 40. 

Kostroma River, I, 41. 

Kote^no, I, 265. 

5otiak, I, 38, 42. 

Kotur Mt , I, 242 
Kotusch Mt , I, 45. 

Kovel, I, 500. 

Kovno, I, 22, 351, 451 , II, 628. 
Kowerghi, I, 212. 

Kozelsk, I, 265, 275, 493. 

Kozin gan clan, I, 8 
Krapivna, I, 520, 

Krasnogoisk, Fort of, I, 7, 
Krasnodar, II, 993. 

Krasnoyarsk, II, 1055-6 
Krasnovodsk, II, 907, 924-5, 949, 
951-2, 955, 962 
Krasnovodaspit, II, 906, 

Krecz, I, 57 

Kremenchug, I, 261, 496. 
Kremenotz, I, 48, 376. 

Kremlin, I, 209, 214, 399, 491, 501,. 
507 

Kremsir, I, 47 
Kretchetnikof, II, 1005 
Knm, I, 5, 262, 269, 280, 351, 384, 
405, 432, 436, 449, 453, 510, 515, 
523, 627, II, 1017, 1050. 

administration of justice in, 

I, 608-9. 

alliance of with Sweden, I, 525.. 

and Russia, I, 521, 596, 599. 

and Turks, I, 599, 

Army, I, 607-8. 

ceded to Russia, I, 602. 

coinage, I, 609. 
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Knm coinage^ assimilated by 
Turkey, I, 597. 

court, officers of, I, 605. 

devastated by Russians, X, 

496. 

enforced migration of families 

by Russians, I, 599-600. 

Government of, I, 603-4. 

invaded by Nogais, II, 1051. 

Khan of, I, 279. 

adopts European 

customs, I, 598-9 

aids Turks, I, 546 

and Saadecl Girai, I, 521. 

j^nd the Sultan, their 

feudal relations, I, 523 

attacks Russians, I, 509. 

revenue of, 1, 603-4 

sends envmv to Ivan, I, 

508-9. 

Khans, I, 489. 

honoured at Con- 
stantinople, I, 603. 

land, division of, I, 607 

marriage feasts, v. customs. 

menace to Russia, I, 520. 

nobles, etiquette of, I, 607. 

— — origin of Khanate, I, 468. 

people of, I, 606-7. 

population of, I, 609-10. 

post stations in, I, 609, 

princesses dower of, I, 605. 

life of, I, 604-5. 

standing army instituted in, I, 

599. 

— — Sultans, I, 604-5. 

customs of, V. Customs 

Tartars, I, 402, 404, 414, 453. 

costume of soldiers, v, 

costume. 

education of, I, 609, 

military tactics of, I, 520. 

religion of, I, 609. 

sell prisoners of war to 

Turks, I, 520-1 

weapons of, I, 520. 

Knm Girai, I, 545, 584-5, 588-94, 
596. 

Kroniienburgh, I, 56 
Kryschanofski, Genh, II, 838. 
Kshtiit, II, 850-1. 

Kuhan, 1, 602, 608 , II, 1019. 
Kuban River, II, 1043, 1048, 1052, 
1054 ~5 

Kuban Tartars, I, 600. 

Kubtu Mural, IT, 1002. 

Kiiblai, I, 46 -7. 

Kubia Urgen], v, Gieat llrgenj 
Kuchak, JI, 685 

Kuclikunji Khan. II, 690, 713-19, 
874, 

Kudus, IT, 978 
Kuchu, I, 17-18. 


Kuchuk, ir, 685, 1040. 

Kuchuk Kainar]a, Invity of, I, 20. 
Kuchuk Muhanmied, I, 274, 281-2, 
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489, 495, 540-3, 596 , II, 1031, 
1039. 

Muhammed Girai Khan II, I, 
512-18. 

Muhammed Girai Khan 111, II, 

1024. 

Muhammed (hrai Khan IV, I, 
546-7, 553-9. 

j\ful)ammed Hassan, Kazi, II, 933, 

943. 

Muhammed Khan, i\ ^Muhammed 
Bulak Khan 

MuhtimiiKHi Khan Tiura, II, 844. 
Mulianimefi Kul, II, 1040 
Muhammed Muiad, II, 955 
Muhammctl Aliirza, 11, 1036, 1038. 
Muhamnu'd Xa/r, IT, 927. 
Muhammed Ni.iz bi, 1 1, 920, 954. 
Muhammed (ol Xe^sn), ciuoted, I, 
26, 29. 

Muhammed Raiik, II, 864 
Muhammed Raliini Kiian, II, 766, 
875, 918-29, 1060 

army (if, II, 929. 

character of, 11, 926-7. 

coins struck tiy, II, 922, 929. 

costume ol, II, 927. 

envoy of Governor of Georgia 

negotiates with, il, 925. 

habits and attainments of, II, 

927. 

hunting lodg'cs of, II, 929. 

jiirisdictum under, il, 927-8 

phvsHpie (il, IT, 925. 

— ^ — povertv’' (ji liis etfUipage, II, 

926. 

robes ol, v costume. 

taxation iindt r, 11, 929 

Muhammed Rasliid Khan, TI, 631. 
Muhammed Rejeb Karajeh, 11, 822. 
Muhammed Rizabt‘k, H, 822, 921. 

quoted, I, 451, 

Muhammed Paniak, I, 515. 
Muhammed Sheiban, II, 9v80. 
Muhammed Shah, I, 25, 29-30, 33 ; 
II, 938. 

— ^ — and Jingis Khan, I, 26-7. 
Muhammed Sultan Behadur, I, 242, 
263 . II, 690. 

Muhammed Terkhan, Amir, II, 
628 

Muhammed Timur Sultan, II, 629, 

874. 

Muhammed Vali, II, 834. 
Muhammedamsm adopted by 
Bulgarians, I, 439. 

among Kazaks, II, 684. 

Tartars, I, 22. 
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Mill lammeclan ism among Golden 
Horde, 11, I0l5. 

m Bukhara, II, 872. 

Mukcha Mt., I, 8. 

Muller, quoted, I, 448, II, 675, 
986-1000, 1050-62; II, 906-12, 
978, 983-5, 1004-8, 1040-1, 

1064-5 

Munchak UU II, 1006. 
Mmiedshimhashi, quoted, I, 225. 

265, 448. 

Munggur, I, 37. 

Munjuk, II, 1018. 

Munkatz, I, 48. 

Munshi, quoted, 11, 686, 1010. 
Munvunli River, 1, 8. 

Murad Ah bek, II, 853. 

Murad Bek Khan, II, 829, 945. 
Murad bi, 11, 826, 855, 866 

■ appearance of, II, 858, 860. 

character oi, II, 860 

corupiestb of m Badakhshan, 

II, 859. 

his government, II, 859 

jurisdiction undei, 11, 861. 

Murad Girai, 1, 515, 562-3 

death of, I, 525 

Murad Khan, II, 875, 

Murad Muhammed Behadur Khan, 
V Kuttugh Murad Khan 
Murad Sheikh, II, 1056, 1058-9 
Murafsk, I, 492 
Murashkm, Ivan, II, 986 
Muravief, quoted, II, 916, 921-2, 
924, 927-9 

imprisonment of, IT, 924 

Murashkm, Ivan, II, 1039 
Muravin, IT, 913-14 
Murfakgirei, Prmcc, II, 1025. 
Murghab River, II, 930, 941, 944. 
Murof, I, 402. 

Murom, I, 42, 214, 263, 275-6, 381, 
399, 406, 413-14 

besieged, I, 379, 402. 

Mursin Gorodok, II, 1005. 
Mursmska, II, 987. 

Murtaza bi, II, 951 
Murtaza Khan, I, 327-49, 350, 
430-1 , II, 982-3, 1001, 1010, 
1065 

Murtaza, Tzarevitch, I, 435, 507. 
Muriidm, II, 1035 
Murza, derivation of title of, II, 
1067. 

Murza Abdullah, II, 848 
Murza Ahmed, II, 831. 

Murza bek, II, 1025, 1052. 

Murza Buddi, II, 861 
Murza Khan, II, 1033, 1068. 

Murza Shah Rukh, 11, 686, 

Murza, Sheikh, II, 630. 

Murza Shems, II, 824. 

Murza Yakub, II, 867. 


Murzas Aqnish, I, 351. 

Musa, I, 376, 378 , 11, 628, 691-2, 
980-1, 1025, 1029-30, 1052, 1068. 
Musafeha, the, 11, 947. 

Musarka, II, 1068. 

Muscat, II, 912 
Muscovites, TI, 1041. 

and Lithuanians, I, 210, 213. 

Taxation of by Tartars, I, 229. 

Muscovy, I, 43, 208, 230, 260, 278, 
432. 

invasion of by Veliammof I, 

211 . 

Muscovy, Prince of, I, 374-5. 

Musi Khan, II, 909. 

Mussulmans, I, 435. 

Muslapha, Khan, II, 687. 
Mustapha Ah, Khan, I, 435-6. 
Muslapha 111, Sultan, I, 597. 
Muzahciuddm, II, 815. 

Muzderan, If, 930 
hlzensk, I, 273 

Na Loswi gorodok, v Loswmskoi. 
Nadir Shah, 1 1, 859, 901, 912, 918. 

his letter to Ilbars, il, 912-13. 

Nadjmud dm Kiibra, I, 34. 

Nagai, I, 503. 

Naiman-Uighurs, I, 13. 

Naimans, I, 8, 9, 13, 31, 39 , II, 
650, 978 

locality ot, I, 12 

Najmuddm Kubra, Sheikh, II, 885, 
Nakib, ohice of, II, 963 
Nal Khanibh, II, 984. 

Nalchik River, II, 1054. ^ ' 

Nahmsk, IT, 993. 

Namangan, II, 818, 827, 844. 
Naples, I, 53. 

Narbutch Bi, II, 817-19, 846, 875. 

conquests of, II, 818 

-habits of, II, 818 

palace oi, II, 818. 

Nanm Lake, II, 1002. 

Narimaiit, I, 259. 

Narm River, 11, 845. 

Narowa River, T, 494 
Narva, I, 499, 504. 

captured by Russians, Im 494. 

Swedes, I, 514. 

Narva River, I, 229 
Nasim Toga, IT, 841. 

Nasir ud dm Abdul Kalik Firoz 
Shah, II, 692. 

Nasruddm Khan, II, 842-5, 875. 
Nasrulla Khan, II, 788, 823, 826, 
828, 847, 850, 863 
Nasrulla Murza, II, 914. 

Nau, II, 843. 

Naukers, II, 954. 

Nauruz Ahmed Khan, II, 726, 874. 
Navrozki, Major, II, 956. 

Nazar, II, 829. 
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Nazarof, Col , visits Khokand, II, 

. 822-3 

I^Iazimof, II, 913 
lieckar River, I, 53. 

Neles, Khoja, 11, 906. 

Nefcz (holy breath), II, 948. 
Neithlos, 1, 494 
Neitra, I, 52, 58. 

Neiwa Rner, II, 987 
Nejib alia Khau, II, 854 
Nejineddin Kuberai, II, 687. 
Nckomat, I, 211 
Nembui Khatuii, I, 15. 

Neptiadwa Ri\er, I, 215 
Nestor, I, 4, 40 

Neuhaus, captured bv Russian.s, I, 
494 

Neumann (jiiobsi, I, 265, 272 
Neumarkt, 1, 44, 46. 

Neustadt, I, 56 
Neiiiitsch, 1, 46. 

Neutra, 1 , 48 
Neva River, I, 394. 

Nevski, Alex , 1, 39, 414 
New Astrakhan, I, 265 
® New Major, Coins struck at, I, 208 
New Ordu, I, 262 
New Serai, I, 265, 274 

corns struck at, I, 208 

Niaz Md. bi, II, 944 
NiazMd Khan, II, 933 
Niazbek, 11, 831. 

Nicetas, II, 985 
Nicholas, Emperor, 1 1, 932 
Nicholas, Or and Duke, li, 954. 
Nicholas, Tzar, II, 939, 945 
Nfjni Novgorod, v. Novgorod. 
Nikchar, II, 979 
Nikesh, TI, 1068 
Nikichi, ri, 881 
Nikitm, Athanasius, 1,3.50. 
Nikiforol, Capt , 11, 941 
Nikitich, fohn , 1, 268 
Nikolai, II, 950 
Nikon, I, 438 

quottnl, I, 42 

Nilmski, I, 493 

Nishm Novgorotl, v Nu\gorod 
Nissm II, 881, 884 
Nitza River, I], 983 
Nuinbtirg, I, 56 
Nog u ]iuig<‘s, I, 608 
language, I, 2, 3 

— method ot catching horst^s, II, 
HI46-7. 

- - ' piodiK ts, U, 1047 
" - leligioii, !, 609 
— lent, a, U, 1045 

niarru'ge ot a, 11, 1012 

wilting, 1, 2 

l\og u fvhan, I, 2 , II, 1068 

and dulgaiia, IJ, 1013 

- — — and Tulabiegha, II, 1015. 


Nogai Khan, death oi, II, 1018. 

defeats Toktn*^ II, 1017. 

m Thessaly, II, 1013 

as Shamanist, 1 1, 1015. 

Nogan., 1, 5, 12, 18, 21-2, 349, 374, 
378 9, 402, 404, 413, 416, 449, 
489, 493, 495, 499, 504, 509, 
511, 513, 516, 519, 525, 545, 
597 8 , IT, 628, 632, 691, 907, 
978, 984, 1009, 1011-66. 

agrictiHurf among, encouraged 

by Russia, II, 1049 

and Kazaks, II, 1032-3. 

and Russia, II, 981, 1030, 

1035 

-and Toktu, II, 1019-20 

-- — attack Bashkirs, II, 1041. 

acarice ot, 11, 1(47 8 

deleat Kaimuks, 11, 632 

deteat Knm Khan by 

tieachery, II, 1031-2. 

— — lamme among, 11, 1036. 

(Reat, II, 1028-50, 

— habits and customs ot, II, 
1036-7. 

hordes of, II, 1053, 1056. 

importance ot in history, II, 

1018 

invade Persia, II, 1012 

join Ah Khan, II, 1002. 

Little, II, 1050"” 6. 

locality ot, II, 978. 

Nurus, II, 1026. 

. oppressed by Ishterek, II, 

1051 

ongm of, II, 1011. 

piiysical characteristics of, I, 2, 

plague cinnaig, il, 1037. 

population ot, II, 1049 

‘-etthnnents of, II, 1026-7. 

subject Kaimuks, II, 1043. 

■ taxation of bv Russians, II, 

1037 

their mtl Lienee on Kazan, II, 

1029 

Nidvs, l, 12 

Nukus, I, 3, 14 

Noku-^ Manguts, I, 3, 10, 17. 

Nona, J, 57 

Norsemen, m Bulgaria, 1, 439. 
Noithamjiton, Loid, 1, 504. 
N<nthbrook, Lord, 11, 951, 961 
Nova Zembla, I, 491. 

No\airi, ijuotcd, I, 5, II, 1015, 
1020 

Nhwgoiod, T, 39, 42 3, 47, 210-11, 
226, 229, 260, 26-i, 270, 275-7, 
282, 374 6. 379, 394, 399, 401, 
105-6, 414 15, 427, 431, 434, 509, 
510, 5H, 525 . U, 932, 981, 984. 

burnt In^ Tarhirs, 1, 210, 212, 

267 

captured by Poles, I, 513, 
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Novgorod, maslacie bv Ivan at, T, 
505 

metal coinage m, I, 277 

Novgorod Se\er&ki, 1, 259 
Novo '\levandroisk, II, 932. 

burning ol, JI, 950 

Novogrodek, II, 1013 
Novopetiovbk, II, 942 
Novossil, I, 275^6 
Novosbil/of, I, 435 
No/drovati, Prince, V., 1, 378 
Niigan, II, 979 
Niikud, II, 1014 
Niir Paulat, T, 381. 

Nnr f‘fl dm {name toi second heir 
to Krini throiup b '^1^5 
Nnr nd dm, I, 2(xS 9 . 11 1029 
Nuia Ki\(t, 1, 8 , n, 1009 
Nurab Khan, 11, 057, 061 9, 685, 
914-15, 1059-60, 1068. 

Nur.ila, I J, 953 
Nnnitaii, Mt , 11, 952. 

Nurdaubit Khan, 1, 431-3. 
Nuieniinng, 1, 53. 

Nursaltau, I, 374 , 11, 1029 
Nuisaltan Khatiin, I, 377. 
Niirsultana, I, 383 
Nuriiddin, II, 1022 
Nurus tribe, 11, 1023 
Nuriisols, 11, 1053 
Nuru.sscb, 11, 1052 

Ob River, 1, 20, 437 , IT, 986, 993, 
997, 1042 

Obaga Rn cr, v Almga R 
Obak ikmce, 11, 1004 
Obder, II, 1062 
Obdman, II, 851. 

()bt‘i pahl<*ni, 1, 495. 

Obobm-vkoi, Pi nice \lex., I, 375 
Obulgine, I, 28 
Ochakol, I, 493, 496 
Odan bultan, 1, 436 
Odoyel, Siege ot, I, 273 
Oerrok Timui, II, 689. 

Oesel, Isle ol, I, 499 
Oleii, i, 270 
Ogbeleii Ekd, I, 14 
Ogblu, Alciji, [I, 980 
Ogliiiz, Khan, I, 9, 18. 

Ogotai, I, 13, 15, 33-5, 38, 44 
Ohsson, 1)’, quoted, I, 4-5, 15-19, 
26-7, 29, 31 , 33, 35, 39-44, 49-55 , 
II, 1016-17 
Ol, tribes ot, 11, 921 
Oka Ri\er, I, 41-2, 209, 213-15, 
226, 228, 276, 413-14, 434, 437, 
507, 509, 519, 525, II, 1041, 
1050 

Okas, II, 1029, 1068 
Oki Kuchin, v Ukin Kuchm 
Oldeiibuig, I, 52, 56 
Oleanus, A , I, 437-8. 




0!e^, Pimce, I, 210, 213-15, 22(1 
228-9, 263 

Olesh, River, 11, 986. 

Olgerd, Prince, I, 208-9, 211, 259. 

death ot, I, 213 

invades Russia, 209-10. 

Olju, 11, 1015 

CHkhaniski, Pnnee John, 1, 259. 
01kbonud->, I, 14, 16 
Olkin River, 1, 16. 

Cllniut/, 1, 47 
Oischawa River, I, 48. 

( )mar bek, II, 849 

Omar (rhazi Sultan, II, 884 

Omar Khan, II, 819, 82P3, 846. ' 

army of, 1 1, 823. 

Omar KlK»]a, 1, 26 
Oiihir the Kluvan, I, 34. 

On, King, U, 1062 
( )nl)ashi, otnc(‘ ol, li, 964. 
Ontonlunik, 1, 21 
Opok, J, 432 
Ojppa, Ri\(‘r, I, 47 
OpiKlinik-., satellites of Ivan the 
Terrible I, SOP 2 
Or Rner, I, 7 , 11, 680, 978. 

Orak clan, il, 1027, 

Orda, I, 16, 36-8, 44-5, 216, 225 
Orda fclien, I, 6 , II, 978 
Oidu, I, 272-3. 

Orel C'loiodok, II, 986 
Ori'iiburg, 1, 8, 243 , If, 643, 664',' 
672, 680, 825, 842, 915, 932, 951 
II, 1056, 1058 

Orenburgli Katenm, II, 837 ^ 

On Rivei, v Or Rn ei 

Orkapi, 7' Perekop 

Orlava, 1, 48 

Oiinit clan, 11, 1027. 

Ornach, v \1 JoTjaiiia 
Ornas, v A1 Jorjama 
Orsha, 1, 259 

Oi&kaia Kicpost, I, 242 ■ ' 

Ortagh Mts. (ancient name 'of 
Pliigb Tag), I, 241. 

Ortaku, II, 951 
Ortakuya, II, 955 
Oruks, II, 1051-2. 

Oskol, I, 495 
Osman, o Othman 
Osman Pasha, 1, 515-16, 520. 
Osmanh, 1, 9, 19, 20 , II, 882. ' 

Turks conquer Constantinople, 

I, 450 

Osphentisthlabus, II, 1019. 

Osseter River, I, 41. ' 

Ossetes, ik Alans 
Osta tribe, f, 20. 

Obtei, I, 227 

Ostiaks, II, 983, 985, 990, 993-^4, 
1063. 

Ostmgh, I, 277. 

Ostrof, I, 265, > 
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Ostrog, Bible printed at, I, 500. 
Ostroyski, Constantine, I, 382. 
Otcliakof, I, 609 , II, 1027. 
Othman, I, 19 

Otrar, I, 27 , II, 628-9, 646, 693. 
Ottmachau, I, 47. 

Otto II, of Bavaria, I, 54 
Ottomans, I, 19, 276, 515, 525. 

attack Persia, X, 52(h 

Otiis tribe, I, 20. 

Otushef, Pnncc, I, 393. 

Ouil River, II, 1009 
Our Lady, Church ot, destroyed, I, 
41. 

Our l^ady of Good Sutcour, Church 
of founded by Ivan, f, 428. 
Ouwavof Collett lon^ I, 269 
Oxus River, 1, 33, 35, II, 687, 
689, 881, 906, 913, 920, 923, 941, 
952-3, 955, 962, 1059 

gold mines near, II, 906-7. 

Taidik channel of diverted, 

II, 950 

Lower, 11, 906. 

Ozyk, V, Dnieper. 


Pacha Khoja, II, 851. 

Pachiman, I, 39-40. 

Pachenka, II, 993 
Pachymeres, quoted, II, 1010. 
Paganism in Central fiurope, I, 230. 
Paganoi, Lake, I, 380. 

Paizah, golden Mongol, I, 41. 
Palacky, quoted, I, 46. 
pSheologos, John, I, 276. 
Paheologos, M , 11, 1012-13. 
Paldorak, II, 851 

Paletski, Punce F , T, 377, 380, 403. 
Palctski, D , 1, 426 
Palitziii, (juoted, F, 262. 

I^'alladius, quoted, I, 15 
Fallas, quoted, I, 2 , II, 689, 1026, 
1043, 1048, 1052, 1055. 

Fangtele, I, 3 
Panin bugor, 11, 983 
Panthers bought tor Peter the 
Gijioat, II, 907 
Papal, II, 662. 

Parrots bought for Peter the Great, 
II, 907. 

Pans, M , quoted, I, 54-5. 

— MS of, I, 40. 

Parr, Lord, I, 504. 

Fatzmakitai, v. Pechenegs. 

Paul n, Pope, L 451 
Pecenatici, v Pechenegs. 

Peckeneg, Prince, I, 4. 

Pechenegs, 1, 17, 18, 20 ; II, 993, 

1011. 

derivation of, I, 3, 4, 

food of, I, 5. 

physical characteristics of, I, 5. 


Peemei, v. Pechenegs. 

Peczenjei, v. Pechenegs. 

Pehlevan Kuh, II, 884. 

Peking, II, 817. 

Emperor’s Palace at, II, 818. 

Pelepehzm, V., II, 992. 

Pehm, II, 991. 

Pelimskoi kniaz, TI, 991. 

Penj.ikend, II, 852. 

Pensa, I, 40. 

Pereislavl, I, 44, 210, 214, 399, 451. 

burnt by Tartars, I, 213, 228, 

267 

Perekop, T, 492, 495, 596, 603, 609. 

— — J Luiges of, I, 608. 

— — - Tartars of, I, 452 
Perekop Ri\ er, II, 1053 
Peremysl, 1, 209, 265, 275. 

Peres vet, Alex , I, 215. 

Pcrevolog, If, 1037 
Peievoluk, 1, 503. 

Perevoloka River, I, 500. 

Perewitsk, 1, 432. 

Perg , destruction of, T, 51. 

Permia, r)p of, I, 395. 

Permuins, 1, 376 
Perofski, Fort, II, 834, 837. 
Perotbki, Gcnl , II, 930, 932, 942, 
949. 

Peiovsky, II, 683 
Persia, I, 3, 35, 37 

and Kurds, peace between, II, 

923. 

culture of, I, 523 

invaded by Xogais, II, 1012. 

Russian campaign against, II, 

910 

— — trader with England, I, 504. 
Persia, Shah of, I, 504. 

Persians, I, 6, 439, II, 716, 907, 
913, 922 

and Russians, I, 5, 6 

and Scythians, II, 1016. 

, and Turks, I, 515, 520. 

and Uzbegs, II, 882 

attack Khuaregm, 11, 914. 

send en\o3" to Khiva, II, 

937 8 

symbolical presents to, from 

Scytl'iians, II, 1016. 

Peru, 1 1, 987 
Peruvians, II, 931. 

Posth, I, 48 

Pestri, Prince F , I, 280. 

Peta, V Baidar 

Petchersky, Convent of, I, 259. 

— ■ — monastery ot 1, 262. 
Petchora River, II, 997. 

Peter III Emperor, II, 660 
Peter the Great, I, 514, 518, 595; 
II, 906, 1028 

his campaign against Persia, 

n, 910. 
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Peter the Great's expedition to 
Khiva m search of gold, 11, 907. 
Peter (the voivode ol Moldavia), I, 
393. 

Petermann, quoted, II, 964. 

Petinei, v. Pechenegs. 

Petrof, Dr , II, 843. 

Petrokos, I, 452. 

Petschora River, IT, 986. 
Pevsonnel, quoted, I, 6()3-"5, 607 , 
il, 1024, 1026, 1044. 

Pezma volbi, v Pechenegs. 

Pftiig CoUecUon, I, 273 
Philothauis, I, 213. 

■ cross of, 1, 276 

Phauiicians, II, 1049. 

Photius, I, 276-8 
Piana Ri\ cr, 1 , 2 11 . 

— — Proberb about, I, 212. 
Piatidosiatnik Bogdan Bnaga, II, 
986 

Piatigorok, V, Beshtau 
Piestroye osero, ik Chebar Kul 
Piev^niczci, I, 52. 

Pil Kiipruki, IT, 882. 

Pilgersdoif, I, 45 
Pimen, 1, 213, 228 
Pmcenates, v I^echenegs 
Pinkerton, quoted, II, 1043 
Pir Ud Khan, II, 638-9, 729-30, 
874 

PirMd. Khan 11, II, 739-43. 

Pir Zadeh, TI, 857 
Pirah Khan, II, 669, 685 
Pirkel, I, 495 
Pishchahuki, IT, 985 
Pishgah, 11, 884 
Pishma River, II, 998, 1040. 
Pishpck, II, 837. 

Pittars, I, 45. 

Pitu, I, 30 
Pizcino, II, 987. 

Platen Sea, I, 53 
Plesso, I, 280 
Podkiima River, TI, 1048 
Podoha, I, 48, 259, 450, 451. 

raided by Tartars, I, 453, 493. 

Poganiiue Oseio (unclean Lake), 
11, 993 

Pokhra, I, 429. 

Polamiez, I, 45. 

Poland, T, 22, 44, 46, 53, 230, 279, 
489, 495, 500, 523. 

and Haji Girai, I, 450, 451. 

and Russia, peace between, I, 

503. 

and Tartars, I, 524. 

■ bribery in, I, 452. 

Henry of Anjou, elected to 

throne of, I, 510 

Nogais m, 11, 1027. 

raided by Tartars, I, 453, 503. 

Poland, Benedict of, I, 1. 


Poles, I, 393, 437, 500, 505. 

capture Novgorod, I, 513. 

Livonians surrender to, I, 514. 

Polls n commerce, I, 399. 

Polo, Marco, quoted, I, 5, 9 ; II, 
1015 

Polotsk, I, 214, 230, 499, 500, 
513-14. 

Polotsk, Archbp of, I, 277. 
Poloutsi, I, 38, 213-14, 261. 
Polyglotta, I, 10, 18. 

Popof, II, 909. 

Porkol, siege of, I, 279. 
Porphyrogenitus, C., quoted, I, 3-5, 
19. 

Poisu, II, 909. 

Port Perofski, v. Ak Musjid 
Porte, the, I, 523, 594, 596-9, 601, 
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502, 513, 522 

Shu’bky, brim e V., I, 375. 

Shuja lid din Khan, il, 858. 
Shukriillah bi, II, 946 
Sliiirakhana, 11, 953, 955. 

Shuisnk Ri\er, II, 1055. 

02 ijcu Ahin /e, I, 19. 

Slab Posh KatlirN 11, 912 
Siamhiin, 11, 953 
Siawush Pa.slni, 1, 546 
Siberia, [, 18, 25, 27 1 , 405, 515, 517 , 
1 1 , (SS6, 98 1 

— laiiiim ui, I L 993 

K!ian,d(‘ ut, louiidefl, II, 1021, 

1061 

Aluhainmed.uU'iiu first intro- 

duc( d into, i 1, 983. 

RiibMiin tampaigns m, II, 

987-1001 

v\ lid piopie ol, I, 271-2 

Sibeiianb, I, 4 

Sibm, il, 989, 991, 993, 997, 1065. 

e\ acuaiion oi, 11, 1066. 

Sibil ka, 1 1, 991 
Sibok, Pnnee, 1, 490 -i 
Sitilv, I, 53 
Sieradia, I, 45. 

Sighan, IK 859, 868 
Sighnak, K 274 . Il, 627-9. 68K 
689, 692 

siege of, 1, 31 

Sighnak Tikin, 1, 36. 

Sigisinuiid Erapeior, I, 279. 
Sigismund, King ol IMland, I, 382, 
395, 432, 434, 499, 502-3, 5 10, 523. 
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Sigismimcl, death of, 1, 509 
Sigwa River, U, 98B 
Sihiin River, I, 32, 240-R 275, 
II, 689-^90, 1022 
Sijivit, II, 1024 
Sik-Am clan, I, 8 
Siklum, 1, 37. 

Silesia, I, 44, 4B-7 

Simbirsk, 1, 40, 2B2, 439 , II, 1054 

Simeon, Bp , I, 454, 

Simeon, ruler of Kartlili, T, 522. 
Simeon, i>rmce, I, 212, 227-8, 230, 
264. 

Simeon, the Black, I, 278 
Simeon, Izar of Kazan, 1, 432, 435. 
Simpheropol, I, 603 
Smgkui, J, 37-9. 

Sinope, I, 520, 598. 

Smtab, It, 952 

Sir Dana (jaxartes), I, 5, 7-9 , 11, 
679-80, 683, 692, 825, 845, 914, 
942, 949, 957, 965, 978, l{)56--7 

Lower, I, 16 . II, 692, 832. 

Sir Orda, v (rolden Horde 
Siraklis, II, 930-1 

attacked by Khivans, II, 

942-3 

Sireth River, I, 50 
Sinanzi, II, 1002 
Sirim Batir, 11, 667, 669 
Sirpul, IX, 869 
Sibopohs, II, 1012 
Sistan, 11, 689 
Sitti River, I, 41 
Siurkiikteni, I, 35. 

Skobclef, Coh, II, 843, 845, 957, 
959 

Skingailo, I, 259 

Slave Markets of Bukhara, II, 867. 

of Khuarezm, 11, 911, 929 

Slave trade m Russia, I, 399-400 

abolished, II, 940 

trahic by Khoja Jan, II, 858. 

Slaves, Persian, II, 929 

liberated, 11, 914, 962. 

Russian, 11, 929. 

liberated, 11, 914 

— — Turkoman pnsoiieis sold as, 
11, 948. 

Slavonia, I, 57 
Smilley Ismael 
Smiltzos, II, 1018 
Smolensk, I, 43, 229, 259-64, 382, 
433 , II, 1012 

Smolensk, Bishop of, J, 277, 395. 
Smolensk, Prince of, I, 209 
Siiorro, quoted, I, 4. 

Snouk su Rivtr, 11, 681. 

Sofian Kliaii, 11, 881 
Soki, II, 1014 

“ Solomon’s Thront*,” II, 836 
Solviehigodsk, 11, 1003 
Soret, quoted, 1, 259, 270-4, 374 


Spam, King of, II, 931. 

Spalatro, I, 54, 56. 

Spass, Archbp (jf, I, 375. 

Spat, ITmce, I, 503 
Spiridon introduces calculation by 
abacus, II, 984. 

Spisky, V Zips 
Spitko, I, 262. 

Squarciafico, I, 452, 454 
Sreda, v Keiimarkt. 

Sob River, II, 986 
Sokol, siege ot, I, 513. 

Soldaia, 1, 452 
SohiokcT, I, 49. 

Solovetski, Monastery of, I, 497. 
Soltikol, Buns, I, 428 
Solti koi, Michael, 1, 513 
Solwvchcgodzka, [1, 997. 

Soml>o, 1, 49 
Somona, I, 18 
Sophia, I, 281 

Soret. M , quoted, 1, 208, 266, 269, 
449. 

Soswa River, IT, 986 
Ssanang Setzen, quoted, I, 25 ; II, 
689. 

Stambul, II, 946, 948 
Standish, Dr , 1, 492 
Standards, horsetail, II, 1024. 
Staraia Riazan, 1, 40. 

Staraia Russa, I, 513 
Staritza, I, 432. 

Staikof, Alexis, 1, 453 
Staiodub, I, 43, 213, 280 
Stcherbatott, Prince, II, 1051. 
Stchoukofski, I, 262. 

Stephen, King of Moldavia, I, 454. 
Stepnoi, I, 8 
Sternberg, I, 46 

Stoddart, Col , 11, 826, 935, 940. 
Storch, quoted, I, 600 
Storks, revel cd in Turkestan, II, 
682. 

Storoschefski, Monastery of, I, 448. 
Strahienbeig, quoted, I, 5, 
Strambeig, I, 45. 

Church of, f, 46 

Stutter, II, 1012^4 

quoted, I, 3~4, 450. 

Stroganot M , II, 986 
Stroganols, IT, 984-6 

equipment ot their army, II, 

986. 

origin ol, II, 984 

their campaign in Siberia, II, 

986-91 

tlieir deputation to Russia, If, 

992 

Iheir second embas'^y to 

Russia, 1 1, 993 

S/i'ogfruo/iAo, y E^ipoif'^hi Annals, 
quoted, 11, 1062 
Stuhhveissenburg, I, 52. 
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Suban Kazi, 1049. 

Subhan Kuli, II, 753-4, 902, 905, 
911. 

Stibutai, I, 29, 39 
Subutai Baghatur, I, 50, 52. 
Succession, law of in Russia, I, 
230-1. 

Sudak, I, 259, 454, 600, 607. 

Safi Khan Afsliar, II, 869. 

Sufi Murad, II, 926. 

Sughra Urgenj, v. Little Urgenj. 
Sugundiik River, I, 7. 

Suidrigailo, I, 280. 

Suiunich Khoja Khan, II, 690, 874, 
1010 

Suk, n, 841. 

Sukim, V. B , II, 997. 

Suldem, II, 991. 

Siihman Agha, 1, 600. 

Sula River, I, 261 
Suliman Beg, II, 817. 

Suhman Hakim, II, 630. 

Suliman Oghlu Murza, I, 600. 
Suliman Sultan, I, 266, 395, 489, 
492, IL 874 1034. 

proposes canal between Don 

and Volga L 499 
Sultamet Khoja, 11, 984. 

Sultan Abusaid, II, 630. 

Sultan Ahmed Murza, II, 692. 
Sultan Ah, II, 677-8, 695. 

Sultan Batir, II, 685 
Sultan Bek, II, 850. 

Sultan Daulet Bushaef, II, 950. 
Sultan Ghazi, II, 880, 
oultan Haji Khan, II, 880. 

Sultan Khatun, I, 35 
Sultan Ksref, II, 685. 

Sultan Kuli, II, 879. 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, II, 692. 
Sultan Murad, il, 829 
Sultan Nigar Khanum, 11, 630-1. 
Sultan Said Khan, II, 630-1. 

Lis meeting with Kasim 

Khan, II, 630-1. 

Sultan Sanjar, 11, 770. 

Suitan Sir dak, IT, 685. 

Su^tanah, II, 1032. 

Suitama, I, 546 , II, 965 
Sumbeka, read Suyuiibeka, q v. 
Sumerkent, siege of, I, 39. 

Suna Aim, II, 830 
Sunak, 1 1, 680-1. 

Sungana, I, 13 

Sunganan Empire overthrown by 
Chinese, II, 819 

Sungars, 11, 645, 658, 677, 816-7. 
Sunni Muhamraedans, T, 609 
Sunni Saints, Shrines of, 11, 947. 
Suntai, I, 38, 

Superstitions of Bulgarians, I, 439. 
Siipzof, I, 432. 

Sura River, I, 212, 278, 381. 


Surkhab River, 11^852. 

Surkhan, v. IMergen. 

Surojek, I, 435. 

Surojek, Prince of, I, 506. 
Suroshik, I, 433. 

Susgan, II, 990. 

Susge, r Tobolsk. 

Susgunskoi iMuis, II, 983, 

Suvarof, Gcni , 11, 1048. 
Suyimbeka, I, 405, 491 , II, 1032-3 
Suyunduk Kul Yusufol, II, 1034. 
Suyimich, II, 979 
Suzak, II, 628, 687, 692, 841 
Suzdal, I, 41, 43, 212, 214, 275, 406, 
427. 

Suzdal, Bp of, I, 395 
Suzdal, Prince of, I, 228 
Sviaga, River, I, 402, 405. 

Svuask, I, 412-4, 418. 

visited by Ivan, I, 415. 

Sviattosaf, 1, 43. 

Sviatoslaf, Prince, T, 230 
Sviatoslavitch, Yun, I, 259. 
Sweden, I, 435, 495, 503. 

alliance of with Knm, I, 525. 

and Russia, I, 492-3, 514. 

Sweden, King of, I, 510. 

Swedes, I, 275, 436. 

Swedi-^h commerce, I, 399 

steamers sent to Aralsk, II, 

833. 

Swemgorod, I, 281. 

Sylva River, II, 986. 

Sylvester, I, 497. 

Syrmia, 1, 57. 

Syssola River, I, 376. 

Szathmar, I, 49 
Szeklers, II, 1014 
Szomolnok, I, 52. 

Taal Lake, I, 16 
Taba, Prince, I, 393 
Tabakh clan, I, 8. 

Tabm Su, II, 952. 

Tabms, I, 7, 8. 

Tablet, golden Mongol, v. Paizah. 
Tabriz, II, 683, 

Tacitus, quoted, I, 519. 

Tadcr, I, 45 
Tadhim Aul, II, 984. 

Taga, V, Teke 
Taganot, D V, II, 1052 
Taganof, Jambulat, II, 1067. 
Taganof, Roslan Beg, II, 1067. 
Taghai, II, 1068 
Tagil River, II, 987. 

Tagir Khan, 11, 631-2, 685, 914. 
Tagiizac River, I, 8 
Tahir, Khan, ik Tagir Khan. 
Tahmasp Shah, II, 806-7. 
Tahmuras, I, 210-66. 

Taibuga, II, 1062. 

^aidula. Princess, I, 215. 
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Tajiks, II, 852.® 

Takbilde, I, 436. 

Takht, II, II, 1026. 

Takmakata, Isle of, II, 957. 

Taksir (title of Muhammed Rahim 
Khan), II, 927 
Tala-Sa, River, I, 9. 

Talas, V. Avhc Ata 
Talas River, I, 16 , II, 978 

valley of, I, 20. 

Talda River, II, 1008. 

Talich, Genl , I, 268. 

Tahkan, II, 856-7, 861, 866. 
Talimasp, Shab, IT, 856, 882. 
Talmasata, v. Talmat. 

Talmat, I, 3, 5 
Taltanga, Genl , 11, 647. 

Talubeg, Khan, I, 213. 

Tama clan, I, 8. 

Taman, I, 493, 596-600, 602, 609. 
Tambof, I, 40 
Tamdy, IT, 952. 

Tamghadj, I, 26 , 11, 1069 
Tana, I, 454 , II, 1079. 

Tana-Buga clan, I, 8. 

Tanagoria, I, 603 
Tanghk River, II, 1052. 

Tangut, I, 38 
Taniklejar, 11, 979. 

Tamsh, II, 629, 685. 

Tannberdi, I, 266 
Tar Akhmet, II, 1068. 

Tara, I, 20, II, 984, 998, 1000, 
1003, 1041. 

attacked by Kalmuks, II, 

1005 

Tara River, II, 983. 

Taras River, read Talas River, q v. 
Tarakli clan, I, 8 
Tarbagatai Mts., 1, 8, 9. 

Tarez, II, 630 

Targitaos, Golden bowl of, I, 14. 
Tankhi Ahulkhatr, quoted, II, 687- 
690. 

Tankhi Mekim Khanty quoted, II, 
905. 

Tankhi Rashidiy quoted, II, 627- 
31,634, 690, 692. 

Tarkhanskoi Ostrog, II, 983, 1006. 
Tarlaf, II, 1005. 

Tartar, II, 1011, 1068. 

Tartar Kusha (Mountaineer 
Tartars), II, 1054. 

Tartar Khans, account of residences 
of ancient, II, 1066-7. 

Tartar phraseology, examples of, 1, 
24 

Tartar-Falva, 11, 1014. 
Tartar-Szent, Miklos, 11, 1014. 
Tartaros, II, 1014. 

Tartars, I, 16, 18, 20-2, 37-8. 

Akkerman, II, 1043. 

• alliance of with Sweden, I, 525. 


Tartars and Lithuanians, I, 262. 

and Poles, I, 450, 452, 524. 

and Russians, I, 38-9, 212, 

214-5, 226-9, 381, 379, 402-3, 
493-4, 489, 525-6, 595 

treaty betw'een, I, 453, 

499. 

attack Volhynia, I, 493. 

— — Astrakhan, I, 21-2. 

attack Podolia, I, 453, 493. 

Barabinski, II, 983, 1004. 

Bereke, I, 9. 

besiege Moscow, I, 266-7. 

character of, I, 22. 

Ciimean, physical character- 
istics, I, 21-2 

m Bulgaria, II, 1014 

invade Moravia, I, 45. 

Kazak, appearance oi women, 

I, 23. 

Kazan, 1, 21, 268 

appearance of, I, 22-3. 

character of, I, 22-3. 

costume of, v. Costume. 

trades of, I, 22. 

Kirgeese, II, 684. 

language and writing of, I, 2. 

massacred by Ihmce 

Potemkin, I, 601, 

relics of their invasion of 

Bulgaria, I, 38. 

Siberian, I, 20 , II, 1061-6. 

taxation of Russians by, I, 

432. 

Tobolsk, I, 20-1 

Tomsk, I, 20-1 

Yaalmishian, IT, 983 

Tartarszaliasa, II, 1014 
Tasdurt, Prince, I, 493. 

Tash Timur, I, 274, 449. 

Tashkaran, II, 995 
Tashkend, I, 9, 32, 240, 242 , IT, 
630, 632, 680, 684, 689, 692, 
726, 731, 781, 816-7, 819, 821, 
830-1, 841, 843, 949, 951, 1033, 
1057 

— — captured by Kalmuks, IT, 689. 

Karukalpaks migrate to~ II, 

1060 

Nai butch bi’s expedition to, 

JI, 818 

revolution at, II, 836. 

Tashkur, v. Tashkend. 

Tashkurgan, II, 857-8 
Tatarhago, I, 50. 

Tatischef, II, 658. 

Taurida, I, 393, 453, 492, 496, 503, 
507, 510, 512, 525 , II, 1048. 

administration of, I, 603 

plague m, I, 493 

Taurida, Khan of, I, 279. 

Tauris, I, 601. 

Tawatsi, II, 646. 
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Tawda -River, I, 4 , II, 989, 993, 
998, 1066. 

Taxation, dues levied by Khivans 
n, 930 

in Bulgaria, I, 439 

m Kliuarezm under IMuham- 

med Kahim Khan, If, 922, 928-9 
imdei Se\id Muhammed 
Kaiiini, I, 960. 

undei Shahmi Girai 

Khan, I, 599 

— — ot jMuscovitcs, I, 229 
Tayan tribe, 1, 21 
Tayang Khan, 1, 25 
Taz tribe, T, 12 , 11, 1018-9. 

Tazlar, 1, 7 

Tebenda, v Tebendraskoi Ostrog. 
Tebendinskoi Ostrog, II, 994. 
Teberde River, II, 1055. 

Tebu h clan, I, 8 
Tegin, I, 266 
Tegin Murza, I, 280. 

Tcgumia, v* Tegin Murza 
Teheran, II, 943 
Tejesman, II, 1017 
Teke, II, 1017-9, 1068. 

Tekkes IT 922-3, 930, 941, 955-6. 
Telekul Lake, IT, 681, 1008. 
Tclenguts, II, 1005. 

Temir River, I, 7. 

Temirgoi, II, 1026 
Temnukof, Prince, I, 491 
Temruk, I, 493, 499, 507. 
Temsenek, II, 999 
Temujin, T, 14, 15 
^ensurba, IT, 1024. 

Tcnsubu, n, 1068, 

Tenura, 1, 33 

Terek Rnei, I, 43, 504, 519, 521-2, 
IT, 1039 

Tereiitief, quoted, II, 951. 

Terkliaii Kalla, v Terkhanakoi 
Ostrog 

Terkhanskoi Ostrog, If, 988. 
Tersek, II, 879, 881, 965. 
Tcrstamgali, T, 21. 

Terteres, U, 1018, 1013. 

Teschen, I, 52 
Tc%<nit, ir, 1035 
Tesik, 1, 416 

Teval, I, 436 , II, 636-9, 1010, 
1068 

Tecka, If, 1006 
Texkel, r Te\ ul 
TevkehO, 11, 907, H)57. 

Tevkisb, 11, 1068 
Teutonic Knights, I, 209, 512 
Thebacht, v Kdtak Klian 
Tlu'iss Rivtr, I, 51 , n, 1014 
Iheodou (ol !tia/uii) deposed, I, 
266 

TliessaU, 11, 1013 
llKjmab’ Bridge, I, 49, 50. 


Thompson, tjuoted^ II, 684 
Thrace, Tartars invade, II, 1014. 
Thunngia, I, 53 

Tiavka Khan, 1, 6 , 11, 640-2, 685 

Tiba I.ake, I, 8 

iidis, ir, 951 

Tik i)u\an, 1 1, 1032 

Tiliaou tnb*% I, 7, 

Tibet clan, I, 8 

Timur Khan, I, 2, 9, 13, 16, 240-1, 
243-5, 264, 266, 268-9, 271 , 11, 
681, 686, 979, 1029, 1010, 1054, 
1068 

coins of, T, 269 

leceives envoys from. 

Toktamish, I, 240-1. 

stone obelisk in honour of, 

I, 241 

Timur beg, I, 350 , II, 691. 

Timur Capu , v Derbend 
Timur Giirgan, II, 682. 

Timur Kabuk, II, 952-3 
Timur Klian Shura, II, 951, 

Timur Kutlugh Khan, I, 240, 259- 
62, 267, 449 , II, 965, 981, 1021, 
1032 

Timur Malik Khan, I, 240, 259. 
Timur Shah, II, 846, 868 
Timur Sultan, II, 696, 909-12. 
Timur (son of Mansur), II, 1068, 
Timunds, 11, 627. 

Timurlenk, I, 262 ; 11, 918, 1020, 
1056 

Tiriekh, I, 8. 

Tirkish tribe, I, 12. 

Tirnova, Tl, 1019. 

Tirs Kenderhk, 11, 680. 

Tirs Tamgab, I, 8 

Tissiachskv, ohice of abolished, I, 
211 

liunun, 1, 20, 262, II, 980, 984, 
988, 998, 1002, 1040, 1062. 

founding of, 1 1, 997, 1065. 

Tiumen, Khan of, T, 376. 

Tumeii, read Tiumen, q v, 

Tiuming River, 1, 52 
Tiuia bek Yiuia, 11, 847. 

Tiiira Kurgan, II, 841 
Tivtchis, U, 881. 

Tmutarakan, J, 493 

Tobol, River, L 7, 8, 20, 242-3: 

II, 985 6, 998, 1002, 1042 

Legend (if, 1 1, 987 

Tobolsk, 1, 20 , 11, 983-4, 990, 996, 

998, 1000, 1002 

founding of, 11, 1065. 

— - ongm ol name, I, 243. 

Toboii Knl, oiurm ol name, Tl, 994. 
Todd, Majoi, II, 933, 939, 940, 
Toga, n, 1068 
Toghen, IL 1052, 

Toglion Taishi, 11, 689. 

Togmak, V, Golden Horde. 
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Togoza Ulan, Khfjja. 

TogiiljaJU 1018-9 
Tok-B Iliad clan, I, 9 
Tokay, I, 50. 

Tokelh, Beni , II, 1025 
Tokmak, IT, 837. 

Toktamish Khan, I, 216, 225 64, 
272, 274, 448-9, 451, 493, II 
1036. 

death of, I, 262. 

— — senda envoys to Timur, I, 
240-1. 

Toktamishes, II, 1053 
Toktu, n, 817, 1015, 1018-9 

andNogais, IT, 1017-2ii 

Tokul Khoja Oghlan, I, 216, 
Tokumbet bi, II, 1058 
Tokus Horde, 11, 1051 
Tom River, I, 20 
Tomboy un, I, 21. 

Tomorota, II, 1027. 

Tomsk, I, 20 . 11, 984. 

Tooke, quoted, I, 600 
Touuza ki\er, II, 1008. 

To platan, II, 955 
Torga, II, 1068. 

Torga Murza, II, 1035. 

Torguts, 11, 649, 666, 916, 1055 
Tori-Aighyr clan, I, 8 
Torjek, I, 210-11, 264, 503, 505. 

destruction of, I, 42 

Tormrelli, (.[noted, I, 23-4, 379, 384, 
403-4,414-5,417-22, 439. 

Tort Shahbaz, Convent ot, II, 947. 
Tortures bv Russians, I, 398-9, 
434 

by Tartars, I, 434. 

by Ivan, I, 502-3, 505-6, 

' 510-11 

of Turkoman prisoners, II, 

948. 

Torussa, I, 275-6. 

To:^liibaz, V, Toit Sh ihbaz. 

Totag.ii, luins oU II, 1009 
Tott, Baron de, II, 1028 
— quoted, I, 594 , II, 1044, 
1046-7 

Tozai Khan, II, 822 
Trading companies, I, 450, 504 

English, I, 491 

Tramkt tribe, II, 1055. 
Transoxiana, 1, 16, 25, 31 

m\adecl by Taitars, I, 274 

Transylvania, I, 45, 48, 511 
Trau, I, 56-7 
Treiitschin, I, 48, 56. 

Triballi, v Serbians 
Tribute to Chinese Couit by 
Buruts, II, 817 

to Krmi Khans, T, 607 

to Russia by Georgia, I, 522 

to Tartars bv Russians, I, 

267-8, 282. 
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Tribute by Vasih, I, 270. 

Trinity, Monastery of the, I, 214 

Troitsk, I, 7, 8 

Troitz kaia. Fortress of, II, 1008 
Troitzki, Monastery of, I, 427, 434 
Trokoi, I, 448 
Troppau, I, 47. 

Trotzki, Genl , II, 844 
Trubchevski, I, 213 
Tsamblak, G , 1, 277 
Tshagi tribe, I, 21. 

7 sing Cheng hi, quoted, I, 34 
Tit til ha, quoted, I, 17, 18. 
TudaMangu, II, 1013-4. 

Tiicr, 1, 42, 208, 226, 275, 278, 394, 
399, 432, 434, 505, 511. 

siege of, I, 211 

— — ' Bishop of, I, 395 

Prince of, I, 279 

Tughai identdied, If, 11)72 
Tughluk Tiinur, I, 213, 404 . 

U, 1068 

Tuguni Khan, 11, 634, 649 
Till Khoja Oghlan, v Tuli Khoja 
Tuiuchka clan, I, 8 
Tuk, II, 885. 

Tiik Karagim, II, 907 
Tuk Tughan, v Khudu 
Tuka Timur, I, 225-6, 273 
Tiikai Khan identified, 283, IT, 
636. 

Tukan, I, 42 
Tiikel-Khanim, If, 681 
Tukta Bigi, 1, 29 
Tul Mahmct, II, lOOO. 

Tula (town of), I, 215, 276, 414, 
489, 492, 495, 525. 

Tulabiigha, 11, 1011, 1015 
Tull Khoja, I, 226 
Tului, I, 35, 39, 44. 

Tumalun, I, 15 
Turnon, I, 490, 496 
Tunguz, II, 1019. 

Tunka Bek — Kimdi, II, 979-80, 
1010 

Tunuskaya, II, 1007. 

Tur River, 11, 1062. 

Tura Rivei, I, 20 . IT, 983, 988,i)98 

Tura Sufi, II, 946 

Tura kin a, 1, 44 

Turahs, the, II, 1066 

Turan, I, 20 , II, 1022, 1029 

Steppe of, II, 686 

Turash, 11, 1000, 1040 
Turatmzi, 11, 995. 

Turba River, II, 984, 989 
Tureh Sufi, II, 917, 919, 921 
Turgdi River, I, 7, 8 , II, 680, 949, 
1009 

Tuimsk, II, 983-4, 988, 1066 
Turk an Khatun, I, 33 
Turkestan, I, 9, 20, 241, 274, 595 , 
II, 628, 631, 637, 653, 674, 
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680--1, 687, 689, 690, 693, 816-7, 
819, 831, 837, 951, 958-9, 1057. 
Turkestan annexed by Russia, TT, 
838 

— — bazaar at, II, 683. 

brass vessel in mosque at, II, 

682-3. 

captiiied by Mahmud Khan, 

II, 692. 

famous rnosqiie at, II, 681 -3, 

I'lirke^tan (razeftc^ quoted, II, 963 
Turkey, I, 21, 511, 523, 600, 604 

and Russia, 1, 383-4, 596-7, 

61)0, 602. 

Kail’s policy iiAvards, I, 

506 --7, 11,668. 

Tmkish commerces I, 399, 516. 

spoken Dv Circnssinns, IT, 

1054 

tribes, origin ol their names, 1, 9 

Turkmen, locality of, I, 12. 
TurkomanN, TI, 906, 908, 911, 912, 
919, 923, 930-3, 944, 946, 951, 
954, 956, 1060 

Kuklaii, il, 922 

habits oi, IT, 924 

massacred to avenge miirdci of 

Khnan Ivhan, 11, 044 

migrate to Khuarc/m, II, 922 

r(3bel against Khivan Khan, II, 

943 

sell captive slaves, 11, 911 

faxation of, II, 881. 

Tekke, II, 992 

imtrust\\orthin(‘Ss of, IT, 909. 

I^irks, I, 13, 37, 496, 520 

and naghdad, I, 545 

and Persians, I, 515 

dt*l(‘aic‘d by Russians and 

Tartais, I, 595 

m Krim, I, 599 

Tiirof, Ihshop of, I, 277. 

Turotz, I, 56 

Tursim Khan, IT, 639, 685, 899. 
Tiirt Kara, Kazaks of, II, 921. 
Tuitas, II, 992 

Turusko, battle at Castle of, If, 
1014 

T us DU dan, I, 14 

Tush in, V Rmgen 

Tuwenda, v Tebendinskoi Ostrog. 

Tuz, II, 829 

Tyrnau, I, 48 

Tytzkm, A , II, H)35 

Tzakas, a. Chiike 

Tzantzm, I, 500 

Tzopon, I, 3 

Tziir, I, 3, 5 

llbagan River, I, 8 
Ubeidulia Khan, 1 1, 709, 7 14, 720-3, 
760 2, 766, 874, 882, 884, 886. 
Ud)!ei, Sultan, II, 1058, 


Udill, II, 881. , 

Uch Kurgan, II, 841. 

Uch Uchak, II, 953-4. 

Uch-Buihk, I, 8. 

Uch-Kundan, I, 8, 

Uchegm, I, 36. 

Uchma, II, 952. 

Ueretkin, II, 956. 

Ufa, I, 24 , II, 1002, 1004, 1061. 

raided by Abngai, II, 1007. 

Ugine, V. Ugii. 

Ughtch, I, 211, 214, 282. 

Ugra iUver, I, 265, 350 
Ugn, habits of, i Customs. 

Ugnan races, I, 24. 

Vi River, ir, 1004, 1040. 

Uighur Sheikh, IT, 691. 
Uighui-nnmian'^, I, 10 
IhghuTs, I, 2, 3, 12, 19, 31, 33, 
II, 919 

ungrate to Kailuks, 1. 3 

Uil River, 1, 7 
Uilu Ruei, 1, 7 
1 hrad, v. Oirat. 

I irads, IT, 6S9 
I -km Kuciim, I, 35 
Ukruet Khan, H, 867 
Ukuv.tdi, Ahn , I, 216 
Ukraine, i, 503, 520 , II, 1041. 
Ukraine* Riv(*r, I, 5 
Ulan, 1, 281 

Ulanus, V Ulugh Mubamracd. 
Ulemas, 11, 818 

divisions of office of, II, 964 

Uhmti River, I, 7. 

Uhshdim, II, 1051. 

Ulkiaki River, II, 68t) 

Ulkoiak River, 1, S. 

Ulkun i )and, 1 1, 957 
Uloklukaram, I, 609 
['high Barama, <> Baraina. 

Ulugdi Beg, 11, 689 

murdered by his son, II, 687. 

Ulugii \rt , U 8 

Ulugh Muhammed, I, 272-3, 275- 
83, 363-70, 448-90, II, 627, 
1074 

dri\t*n from Russia, 1, 282-3. 

restored to throne, I, 275 

Ulugh Tag, I, 241, 243 , II, 679-80. 
I Hugh Tiibeh, II, 883 
Ulugh Yurt (house of Mongol 
C'hu‘f), I, 1 
Ulugiibeg, I, 274 
Ulugh-Bek, II, 682. 

UliiTi Egeh, I, 14 
Ulus Bede, v. Uighiirs 
Ulus .Murza, II, 1038 
Ihigarsch-Brod, 1, 48. 

Unghir tribe, v. Ivunkui 
Ungvar, I, 48 
Unk Khan, Wang Khan 
Upak, Tzar, v Ibak, 
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Ur Miihammcd,#!!, 1051. 

Urak, Prime, II, 1063 
Ural Mts., I, 271 , If, 978, 984 
Ural Ri\er, T, 7~8, 35, 522, II, 
949, 978, 986 

Lower, I, 7. 

Uralsk, I, 8 522 

building of, II, 1039 

Uiania, temple oi plundered, II 
1049 

Uias Gbeldi clan, I, 9 
Urasan Batir, 11, 1058 
Urastta, II, 1030, 1068 
Uratippa, II, 818-9, 830, 845-7. 

subject to Khokhand, 11, 

822 

Uraz Makhmet Khan, I, 436-7 
n, 629, 630, 1065 

biographer ol, TI, 632 

genealogy of engraved on 

silver casket, I, 436 
Uraz Mnkhrnet Odanovitch, read 
Uraz ]\lakhmet Ondanovitch, v 
Uiaz IVlakhmet Khan 
Urdi Mts , n, 1055. 

Urga, Cape, II, 945. 

Urgenj, I, 6, 11, 684, 687, 721, 
876, 880, 884-5, 915, 919, 921, 
931, 964, 984, 1009, 1032 

besieged, 1, 33 -4 , II, 879 

New, II, 945, 965. 

rums (d, 11, 965 

Urghurs read Uighurs, q v 
Urgut, H, 850-2 
Urkai h-Kandikli l.akc, I, 8 
Xlrluk, li, 1004. 

Uimitan, II, 823, 851 
Uiuk m , II, 679, 680 
Uruk Muiza, If, 1031 
Uriin Dana, II, 964 
Urup, IL 1025 

Urus (Great Nogais), II, 1039, 
1040, 1050, lOiis 

Urus Khan, I, 216, 225-6, 259, 
271-2 . II, 1020 
Urus, Sheikh, I, 266 
Uiiisof, Prince, II, 644, 850 
Unissof, Pet(T, I, 437 
Uiuz Mur/a, II, 1035 
Uruzkiil Khan, II, 1058 
Unizli Mill za, II, 1038 
Ush, II, 817, 824, 836, 841, 844 

conquered by Narbiiteh bi, IT, 

818 

Ush Tiirfan, 11, 825 
Ushainala, 11, 951. 

Ushim tribe, T, 12. 

Uslan, I, 350 
Ussa Rivci, II, 986 
list lliskoi, 1, 8. 

Ust Urt, II, 951, 954, 962 

march ol Russians across, II, 

956. 


Ustimur, I, 451 

Ustiughe, I, 282, 376 , 11, 1003 

Cossacks (4, I, 6 

Ulamisb, n, 1033 

IJtamish Girai Khan, I, 405-9. 

Utembi, II, 831 

Utesh, Jl, 1068 

Tltubu, I, 69 

Uvak-Girais, I, 8, 13, 14 

Ilya Rivei, 1, 8 

Uz Timur, I, 226 , IT, 688, 689. 

Uzb<‘g, origin of name, I, 9, 10 

L^zbeg^ bi, II, 909 

Uzbeg Khan, I, 13 , 11, 979, 1020 * 

Uzbeg Snltan, v Yadik 

Uzbeg tube, branches of, I, 10, 1 1 

liabitat of its branches, 1,12 

coiiiievions with Kazak tribe, 

I, 13 

Uzbegistan, II, 632 

llzbegs, I, 6, 13, 15, 17, 20, 273, 

II, ^695, 723, 735, 836, 852, 882, 
894 7, 908, 912, 914, 916, 918-9, 
941, 978 

adopt rulers from hoiis(‘ of 

Jingis Khan, U, 906 

and Abulkhair Khan, H, 

690-1. 

and Kazaks, IT, 629-31 , IT, 

921 

- and Russians. II, 910-12 

attack Rnglish (‘tivoy, IT, 

938-9 

defeat tsl by Kalmnks, II, 

688-9 

locality of, IT, 978. ^ 

migrate, II, 982 

victorious at .Shiraz, II, 688. 

Uzbek, 11, 637 

Uzboi (old bed of the C)xu&), 11, 
955, 

Uzes, I, 20. 
llzi, I, 3 

Uziak Khan, IT, 629, 632, 685 
Uzian Mahmed Tzar, identified, 11, 
632 

Uzkend, 11, 687, 841. 

sin renders to Mongols, 1, 31. 

Uzruzkul Khan, II, 1059 

Uzun clan, I, 8 

Uzy River, v DniepcT 


Vagai River, II, 992, 994-5. 

Vakas, Ok is 

Vakf, the, TI, 964 
Vakhas In Mangut, If, 687 
Vail n mam, v, Daniar Atalik. 

Vah Khan, 11, 639, 650-2, 685, 
IT, 746, 874. 

Vambery quoted, I, 4-5, 9, 12, 21 ; 
II, 687, 694-5, 701, 713, 738-9 
743, 747, 745-64, 780, 813-4* 
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867-8, 930, 941, 943-7, 963-4, 
1060. 

Vambery visits Khiva, II, 946--8 
Vardau&i, II, 923 

Varlam, name adopted by Vasiii, I, 
394 

Varsaminor, II, 851 
Vasih, I, 227-30, 260, 263-4, 277, 
381-4, 393, 400, 432 ; II, 1032. 

acquisitions ol, 1, 275 

and Abdul Latif, piovisions 

in treaty between, I, 384-5 

and Lithuanians, I, 260-1, 

275, 381-2. 

and Ynn, I, 280-2 

death of, 1, 275, 394 

deputations to, at birth ot 

Ivan, I, 393. 

enthroned as Grand Prince, I, 

281. 

hib reforms in Russia, I, 394-5. 

his relations wnth Kerimberdci, 

I, 270. 

titles of, I, 394 

will of, I, 276. 

Vasili the Blind, I, 278-9 
Vasili the Squinter, I, 281-2. 
Vasilmtch, Ivan, II, 632, 1038, 
1062-3. 

Vasilovitcli, Vasili, I, 282. 

Vassicin, I, 490. 

Vassilko, I, 41-2 
Vedrosha River, I, 379 
Vegha, I, 57. 

Veissenberg, I, 495 
\*eliaminoC, Ivan, I, 211. 
Vcliammuf, Vasili, I, 211 
Velige, surrendered to Pules, I, 514. 
V’^elika Till men, 11, 1062. 

Veliki Liiki, I, 513 
Vclin, c;., II, 1035 
Venden, lieroism ol Germans at, 1, 
511 

Venetians, I, 454 

XTiiiiikof, his visit to Sultan Ah, II, 
678 

Verbac?', I, 56-7 
Vc 1^1 kin, Ataman, 11, 952 
Veictkin, Geiil , m campaign agamsl 
Khi\a, IT, 956 9 
Veikhiii Ozcinaia, I, 7 
VciLhni Uralsk, I, 7. 

Veinoe, 11, 629 , 11,837 
Vesir, lead Vezir, q v 
Vezir, II, 876, 883, 879, 881, 884, 
888 9 

idcntihcation ot, II, 964-5 

Viatichcs, I, 275 
Vialka, I, 264, 402, 428 
Viatka River, T, 229, 376 
Viatkcins, I, 229 

Vichiievetzki, Prince Dimitn, I, 
493 


Vienna, MS. of, I, 40. 

Viesnik, Gregoncl quoted, II, 905 
Vigunt, Prince, 1, 259. 

Villcneuve, \Vm. oh I, 296 
Vilna, I, 22, 209, 230, 270, 448, 49H, 
521 

Virgin, Church ol the, I, 281 
Virlandia, I, 499 
Vishnevctski, Dimitri, I, 500. 
Vitebsk, I, 259 

Vitut, 1, 22, 208-9, 213, 249, 259, 
260, 263, 265, 269-70, 273, 276, 
448-50, 513 , II, 1021. 

and religion, I, 276-7 

Court of, I, 279 

death of, I, 280. 

detcated by Tartars, I, 262 

invades Russia, 1, 278 

warned oi mislortune, I, 261 

Viuchcgda River, II, 984 
Vizier, u. Vezir 

Vladimir, ITmce, I, 209, 211, 214, 
227, 230, 267, 415, 504 . H, 
1037. 

put to death, T, 505 

Vlathmir, City of, I, 45, 268, 281, 
402, 405-6,' 4 14, 427. 

tall ot, I, 41. 

ViacUmir, Bishop ol, I, 277 
Vladimir Dimitii, I, 43 
Vladimir Rurikovitch, I, 38 
Vladimir, the Brave, 1, 266, 268, 
281. 

Vlakhs, I, 50, 546 , II, 1014. 

Vre^uls, II, 985, 987, 1063. 

Volga River, I, 3 5, 17, 20-24, 38 ~ 
9, 41 2, 212, 226, 229, 264, 349- 
51, 376, 381, 400, 404, 413 6, 
427 8, 439, 519, 521 2 , 11, 816,' 
907, 949 , 980, 990, 1029, 1035-6, 
1043, 1055, 1057. 

— and Don Ri\ ri piuposed canal 
between, C, 499 500, 503. 

let* ou giee-i w'ay under 

aitilkiy, 1, 405 

Lua ( r, II, 985 

Vuikl.ut, I, 5(k5, 509 
Vohiviiia, I, 45, 48, 259, 505, 512 
— — ■ attatked by Tartars, 1, 493 
\ulh\nia, ('uiistant lilt <4, I, 500 
Vullivnui, Pniiet'fU, 1, 43 
Vuh>■Kolan^k, I, 42, 209 
V.)lt»gda, 1, 275, 277, 375-6, 378, 
431 

Vol<»k Lanisky (old nanit iui Voln 
Kuhinsk, q e ) 

Volo&ts, IT, 992 
Vur Ki\ti, V, TTi Knt 1 
Vtmamn, II, 907 
Vurulnef, 1, 507. 

Vunuutz, 1, 6*02. 

Vur()U/t>1, Siinetui, I, 379. 

\k)iutinsk, T, 520, II, 1050. 
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Vorotinsku Pimce, I, 309, 511 
VoiotJiisky, Prince, I, 421-b, 
Voi'ftkla Rner, I, 012 
Votiaks, I, 427-8 
Vf)yeikot, A , H, 1000 
Vse\()iucl, I, 41 . 

Vsevolod the Red, 1, 43 
Vsevolodoe itch, G., I, 39 
Viuchcf^da Ri\er, Pnglish colony 
founded on, I, 504. 

Wang River, I, 48. 

Wadding, (Quoted, 11, 956 
Waga River, I, 430 
Wald, quoted, I, 7, 21, 561 , II, 
1053, 1055 
Waigatz, I, 491. 

Waitzcn, Bp. of, I, 54 
Wakhan, II, 852, 862, 866 
Wallacdna, 1, 44, 278, 610 , IJ, 1027 

Prmcc ol, 1, 604 

Wallacliians, I, 500. 

Wang Ivhan, f, 25, 28, 35 , if, 1062 
Warsav’, diet at, I, 510 
Warwara, Prince, II, 988. 

Wasih, I, 43. 

Wathen, quoted, 11, 816-7, 819, 
824-5, 852. 

Waydam, I, 49. 

Weapons, Lithuanian, I, 279. 

ot Khokantlians, II, 823, 834 

ot Murad bi’s army, il, 859 

ot Russians, i 1 , 831 

Weis Khan, T, 6 
Weiieeslaus, King, I, 53-6 
Werkl lot lira, II, 998. 

White Horde, I, 2, 6, 31, 216, 259, 
436 , il, 627. 

* countrv' t>f the, 11, 679-84. 

White Sea 1,399,491 
Wieselburg, I, 52 
WOlkmghby, Sir H , T, 491 
Wisiiiera Kiver, It, 986, 998 
WOshogoiod, 1,281. 

W' itches burnt at Pskot, I, 275, 
Wit/eii, V , quoted, II, 984. 

W mesial, 1, 47. 

Wood, Lieut , (|uuUd, II, 861, 866 
Woltl, e[uole(l, L 37-9, 4 1- 56 

Ins jouine\ to Bukhara, II, 

803-6. 

Wuping, 1, 17. 

W'\m KiV( r, II, 986. 

W vtschegda, II, 986. 

Yabliinka Pass, I, 52. 

Yabolak, II, 1062-3. 

Yabu tribe, locality oL I, 12 
Yadibei, v Yadigai Khan 
Yacligar Khan, I, 406, 412-29, 
491, II, 690, 880/905-6, 982, 
1063-5 

as ruler of Kazan, II, 1034. 


Yadik, Khan, 1, 436, II, 629, 
632-4, 685 

Yageiion, I, 213-5, 229, 259, 270, 
279, 523 

baptism of, I, 229 

his alliance with Maniai 

against Russians, I, 214. 

pcTsecutes Greek Church, I, 

230. 

Yagnau, IT, 850. 

Yah\a Khoja, 11, 984 
Y<iik River, I, 34, 39, 243, 269, 
521-2 

Lower, L 38 

Middle, r, 20 

Yaildk, 11, 1015, 1018. 

Yakan Ak l.ake, Tl, 681 
Yakembo, I, 35 
Yakodef, I, 405 
Yakslti Kun, H, 1009 
Yaksi, 11, 1016 

Vakil Yanghiz Lake, 1 1, 1009 
Yakub, 1, 351, 429 30 , 11, 981. 
Yakub bi, I r, 926, 935, 957 
Yakub Mekhtcr, II, 933, 940 

tieacherous to Lnglish envo\, 

II, 938. 

Yakut, quoted, I, 440. 

Yah, I, 603, 605 
Yaliitura, 11, 990. 

Yama, capliircHl bv Swedes, 1, 
514. 

YamanSadak, 11, 1043 
Yam boll, 1, 324 
Yainbolik, I, 609 
Vamclii bi, v Narbuteh Bi 
Yamgiirc hi, I, 353-4, 378, 451, 
II, 691, 980, 1029 4^0, 1034, 

1068 

Yamgnu hi Azi, I, 503 
Yamgiircbi Murza, II, 981 
Yanguigan, If, 680, 684 
Yamont, I, 260. 

Yan Arslan, II, 1040, KtSl, 1068 
Van Boldai, I, 510 
Yanghi Ank, IT, 958 
Vanglu Ibssar, II, 825 
Yangln Shehr, II, 883, 879, 881 
Yanghikent, T, 31 , IJ, 965, 10!!9 

captured bv jiichi, I, 33 

Yam Shehr, II, 965. 

Vanish, V. Jams 
Yany Dana, II. 949-50. 

Yany Kurgan, II, 837 
Yapancha, Prince, I, 416, 418, 428 , 
ri, 988 

Ydpansa, v, Yapancha. 

Yappas, V. jappas 
Yar Arslan, 11, 1035 
Yar bek, II, 865 

Yar Miihamined Sultan, 11, 869, 
874, 926, 940 
Yarkand, IT, 824-5. 
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Taikcunl, gold iuiiit-s ol, II, 906-7 
Yailik Tineh, II, 944 
Ycuoslal, I, 39, 43, 277 , If, 1003 
Yaioda\l, T, 41, 229, 406, 415, 500 , 
II, 1012 

Pnnce of, I, 214. 

Yartxot, Sim(‘on, I, 429. 

Yaruslan, v. Yan Aiblan 
Yasal, V Dainal 
Yashibeg, 1, 266 
Yasirvan, II, 680-1. 

Yashc^, I, 214 
Yassv, 0 Turkestan. 

Yasar, U, 1002 
Yawornik, iMt , F, 4S 
Yebalatskoi, II, 1063 
YcdehchH oi lain-bnngers, II, 688. 
Ycdijek lb,rde, II, 1043, 1051. 
Ycdis, I, 8 
Yechsan, i, 608 
Yediblikul horde, II, 1048 
Yedissan tribe, II, 1043-4, 1052 
Yegerlich, v, Kiipissa. 

Yeliangir Khan, II, 640, 685 
Yehanghir Khoja, II, 823. 

— — cap tilled II, 824 
Ychligun Rivei, v Argun River. 
Yeimtshi, Strait of, I, 596. 
Y^elezkoi, F , II, 999 
YR'lezkoi, K A V , II, 998 
Yehgai, II, 994 
Yeltimur, II, 977. 

Yclii kohay, I, 30. 

Yelu Imko, I, 30. 

Yeniba River, T, 7-8, 20 , II, 627, 
c 680, 907, 945, 952, 956, 978, 
1009, 1029, 1043 

Yembulad Hoide, 11, 1043-4, 1048- 
9, 1051-2 

Yemeshnis, U, 1053 
Yenikaleh, I, 596-7, 601, 607, 609 
Yepanchinski, II, 996 
Yerniak, I, 4 , 11, 994, 0139, 1065 

death of, II, 995 

funeral least at burial ot, 11, 

996 

his campaign in Siberia, IT, 

986-996 

— magical properties ot ins 
belongings, II, 996-7 

physKpie of, II, 996 

Y'crniak Timovctl, II, 986 
AYumakot Kamen, 11, 987 
Vemiakcna, Perckof, II, 995 


Yermakovo Gorod*chi, II, 986 8 
Yermolol, Genl , 11, 924 
Yesaulbachis, uihce of, II, 963. 
Ycskalbinian bog, II, 991 
A'eskovitch, I, 493 
Ye^bugei, read Yissugei, q v 
Yesubuka, 11, 079 
Yctishkid, ir, 1049 
Yientieniiir, I, 18 
Yissugei, I, 14 -15 
Yolbars Khan, II, 818 
Yololcn, 11, 941 

Yomuds, II, 912-22, 936, 941-4, 
957-9 

attack Kazaks, II, 921. 

defeated by lltazar, II, 919 

rebellion of, II, 944 

Yuan quoted, I, 15, 17, 18, 29, 
40, 43, 52. 

Yuen chao />? s/r, quoted, I, 15, 34 
Ahig River, I, 376 
Yugorian Mts , II, 991, 997. 
YYkotin, I, 261 
Yulddsh Farm ail achi, 11, 850 
Yule, Col , quoted, I, 45 11, 

1016-7. 

Yiiliboli, m , I, 17 
Yuiubai, II, 1004 
Yunus Khan, II, 690 
Yunus Khoja, II, 818-9 
A'unus Mirab, II, 961 
A"‘unus Murza, 11, 1033 
Yunus Sultan, II, 884-5, 1035 
Yurchi, II, 853 

Yun, I, 230, 263-5, 278, 280, 432 

and \asilk I, 280-2 

death of, I, 282 

Ahirict, I, 227, 406, 435-6, 506 
Yurtots, 11, 1053 
Yiiskiiduk, II, 952. 

Yusuf, I, 266, 351, 393, 404-5, 
453 ; II, 1030, 1033, 1068. 

death of, II, 825. 

murdered by Ismael, 11, 1034. 

Yusuf bi, II, 935 
Yusuf Gemrga, I, 26 
Yiisiil Khoja, 11, 824, 984 
Yusuf Mekhtcr Aga, II, 927. 

A^usul iMiiigbabhi, II, 829, 

Yusut Pasha, 11, 1027 
Yiivarlak tribe, II, 1043. 

Yuz tribe, II, 845 
Yiizbashi, 11, 926, 930. 

office of, II, 964 
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A-la-dmg, characlenstRs of people 
of, 217 

Aadiliyeli, 421, 

Aadilshah, 580 
Aana, 465-8 
Aazab, 501, 569 
Ab liankh, 438 
Abagan, 275. 

Abai, 300 

Abaji, son ot fdaiigu, 322 
Abaji, son of Buka, 326, 366 
Abaji, envoy of Abusaid, 615-16 
Abaka Khan, 96, 197, 205, 207, 
218-84, 344, 348. 364, 393 1, 
406, 460, 510, 522, 680 

administration under, 219-20 

aids Crusaders, 242 

aids Ilaituon to release Leon, 

227 

and Bereke Khan. 223. 

and Bibars, 258-9 

and Borak. 235, 237-9 

and Christians, 258, 278 9 

and Clement IV, corre- 
spondence between, 278-9 

and Edward 1, 280 

and Egypt. 228, 242, 256-7 

an<l Rum, 260 

baptized, 223 

character of, 277-8 

coins ol, 283 

iavours Majd-ul-fvliilk, 262 

in Georgia, 24 1 -2 

in Kluiaiezm, 247 

' in Syria, 267 8 

inauguration of, 219 

intrigues at Court of, 261-3, 

265. 

investituie of, 241 

— — literatiiie in reign ol, 282-3 

marriage ol, 223 

moiiC} lending iii leign ol, 

500-2 

- — ouleis death oi Nestonan 
Catholics, 246 

Pope’s letter to, 278-9 

releases Miisuloians, 259 

religion ol, 277 

restores towns in Rum, 260-1. 

sends envoys tf> Egypt, 228 

sends envoys to Damascus, 

244 

stones concerning death of, 

276-7 

wives ot, 278 

Abatai, v Abatlian 
Abatai Noyan, 224, 235 
Abathai, v Abaihan 
Abathan, 197, 218, 238-9, 249 


Abbas, Ainii, 660 
Abbasabad, 105, 

Abbasides, 177 
Abcin, 242 

Abd Allah, Mosipie of, 415 
Abd el Kadir, r Abdul Kadei 
Abd El)uz, a fortress, (>76 
Abd ulla Deukua quoted, 138 
Abdullah, Sevul, 289 
Abdullah ibii Mil el Be van, 4S3 
Abdul Abbas Alinied, e Ilakim bi 
Amr Allati 

Abdul Kaiiei, 665, 699 

Abdul 568 

Abdul Mumiu, 323, 326, 334 

executed, 327 

Abdul haji, 651 
Abdullah Mulai, 646, 728 
Abdullah SyTuh, 624 
Abdur Rahman tutor and envov 
of Ahmed Khan. 287, 289. 

308-9, 314 

Abdur Rezak (Abdur-ICi/zak, the 
historian) c| noted, 627, 675, 

677. 715, 726-8 

Abed \bbas Durban iid dm, 749 
Abher, 568, 717 
Abisguii, 393 
Abish. Atabeg, 219 
Abish. Khatiiu, 203-4, 318 9. 687 
Abiverd, 102. 463, 544, 722, 729 
Abkhazes, 1 1 ^ 

Abkhazia, 7, 230, 329 
Abkiaii, 313 
Abkul, a foil I ess, 591 
Ablestin, 120. 225, 250, 252-3, 
255 257, 

Abraham (Catliolicos), 328. 423 
Vbrkuh. 697 8, 709-10, 714 
Abshur, 307, 312 
Abu All JMeskuyah. 109 
Abu X'laniteh, tomb of, 408 
Abu Ishak, Governoi of Shiraz, 
636, 647-8, 689-92, 709, 713 

character and appear anitie ol, 

692 

strength of his army, 690 

Abu Jaatei Md [ Ivakwayli], 756 
Abulastam, o Ablestin 
Abu Mansur iorarnurz, 756 
Abu INTansur Mohasibed daiilat, 332. 
Abu Muslim Marvazi, 719, 727 
Abu Yezid, brother of Shah Shiija 
Miizaffand, 696, 703, 750 

tomb of. 302 

Abu Bekr, Atabak of bars, 3, 36, 
323, 419, 427, 541, 572, 672, 
693, 719, 750, 756 
lebuilds Baghdad, 673. 
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Abn Bekr Aka, 588 
Abu Bckr, son of Caliph Mustasiru, 
114 

Abu Bekr Sedid, 549 
Abubekrabad, 400 
Abufazl Muhammcd [Tai lul dinl, 
562. 

Abughan, Prince, 339 
Abukian, son oi Sliiraman, 301, 3,04, 
312 

Abul-Hasan Kliaikai i, 303 
Abul Kasim, (lo\(‘rnor <4 Kerman, 

2 

Abul-Mahasin, quoted, 268 
Abul Vein (Sufi Saint), tomb ot, 453 
Abulfaraj quoted, 13, 14, 18, 19, 
47-50, 58, 69, 97, 101, 108, 120, 
134, 140-1, 146, 148, 151, 157, 
160-1, 171, 176, 180-4, 220, 223, 
246-7, 249-50, 254, 258, 265-6, 
270, 275-7, 282-3, 292, 296-7, 
307-9, 313-14, 318, 323, 326-8, 
333-4. 342, 362, 371, 373, 381, 
403 

note on, 355 

Abuifeda quoted, 23, 115, 142, 147, 
149, 163-4, 172, 175, 201, 223, 
243, 267-8, 271, 276, 313, 343, 
345, 357, 387. 402, 428, 430-1, 
434, 438-40, 455-6, 475, 555, 
557, 565-6, s579, 599, 601-2, 604, 
719 

Abulgaith, 572, 599 
Abiilghazi quoted, 650 
Abiilmadhi Raigani, 282 
.yxinscr, Abbot, 180 
Abusaicl, 568, 570, 580, 585-633, 
680, 707, 726-7, 739 748. 751 

accomplishments of, 624 

and Baghdad Khatun, 623 

and Choban, 594-6 

and Egypt, 599 

terms oi ticaty ot peace 

between, 600-1 

and Nasir, 613-17 

buried at Suliama, 634 

character and appearance oi, 

624 

^ co^l^ oi, 628 

death of, 623-4 

defeats Yassaur, 591 

Empire ot, broken, 7I9 

imprisons rebels, 623 

literary culture in reign ot, 

626-7 

makes concessions to Venetian 

tradeis, 632 

pays annual tribute to 

Cathay, 630 

suspects plot against him, 623 

taxation under, 598 

toitiires by, 596-7 

Abiisaid Espahbed, 748 


Abuyeh, Prince of, J 2 
Abu3^ezid, 479 

Acacron, an Armenirm 82 

Acants, Hermitage of, 22 1 
Achaia, Prince ot, 223 
\comat, V. Ahmed Khan 
Acre. 84, 164, 167, 280, 362 
Adana. 226, 248-9, 60 1 
Adel Aktashi, 712' 

Adel Ketboga, 468-9 
Adeliah College pillagcri, 447 
Adhad ud dm Iji, 61 S 
Adil Agha, 657, 659-60 

executed, 661 

Add jMujii-iid-dui i\Id , 751 
Add Shah Khatun, 215 
Adshara Rivci, 231 
Afdal, Mahk, 172 

Atghamstan, 1, 69, 100, 181, 694-5 

Aighans, 694, 697 

Afrasiab, 317, 358, 407, 753 

Agathai Takhan, 475 

Agha I'lruz, 673 

Aghalar, 242 

Aghnruk Sultan, 305 

Aghhabad, 649 

Aghirlu Zem, 469 

Aghman, 301 

Aghrukji, 593 

Aghubagha, 277 

Agush Arbarlu, 181. 

Ahmad Suramel, 424-5 
xAhmed Assahbi, 641. 

Ahmed ibn Oweis Ilkhani. 755 
Ahmed Khabdi, Khoja, 386 
Ahmed Khan. 285-311, 317, 389, 
659-78, 680, 701-2. 707, 709, 
713, 750 

and Argliun, 300-2 

and C iiristianit}% 286 

and dim 111 , 662 

cajitured i)v Karaunas, 307 

coiiiNol, 678 

ton-pirac\' «igainst, 673 

cicsith of, 307, 677 

nums oi ins miginal nanuu 

310-11 

uis letter to Sidtun Kela\un, 

290 2 

in r^Ie'^opotaiTLia, 667. 

lea\es Baghdatl, 667 

pur-ued b\ Amirs of Timur, 

661 

sends envoi's to Sultan 

Kela\im, 290 

VMVt*’^ ot, 310 

Ahmed itguKhai, 670 
Ahmed tsaidi Kadhi, 715 
Ahmed liigutias Khaii, below. 
Ahmed Takudar. 212, 6S0 
Ai Timur. 272. 

Aia-., a, Ava-> 

Aibaj Oghiau, 663 -5 
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Ai bek-Hamavi , 14 69 
Aibirdi, 746 
Aidaji, 323, 325, 342 
Aidogdi, 433 
Aighurtai, 365. 

Aikii Timur Belkiit, 745 
Ailtliana Khatun, 33, 49 
Am Jalut, 167, 170, 243, 257, 278, 
595 

Amabeg, 405 
Amad-iid-dm, 562. 

Ainsarba, 481 

Amtab, 201, 243, 250, 253, 267. 310, 
446, 570, 669 

Aisha, AMfe of Gaikhatu, 377 
Ajai, son of Hulagii, 209, 285, 313, 
469, 680 
Ajalon, 164 
Ajeb Shir, 726 
Ajuji Ikaji, Juji Ikaj] 

Ak Khoja, 301, 379, 389 
Ak Soiikor Farekani, 243, 252 
Aka Lulu, 607 

Aka ]\Id Timur, v IMuhammed Ai 
Timur 
Akad, 700 

Akbar Nameh quoted, 152 
Akbeg, 241 
Akbugha, p below. 

Akbuka, 25, 31. 44, 46, 86. 305, 361, 
36vS, 370, 375-7, 659-60, 680, 
711-2, 738, 744, 748 
Akbuka Usman Abbas, 744 
Akbulak, 662 
Akcha, 253 
Akhal Daba, 189 
Akhi Kuchuk, 701 
Akhid Mt . 394 
’ ' Akhijuk, 653-5, 695 
Akhlak t Nasirv, 108 
Akhlat, V Kholat 
Aklirunchi, 544 
Akhus, a fortress, 657 
Akhiish al Afram, 450, 565 
Akia Beghi, 720 
Akka, V Acre 
Akkar, 267 
Akhd, 702 
\kscrai, 245 
Aksha Derbeiid, 258 
Aksheher, 428 

Aktcu Mostareb, v bars ud dm 
Ogotai 

Akurpukh, Amir, 638, 643 
Akiish, V Anes 
Akush Shemsi, 243 
Al-Auja, 455 
Al Bakaa, 448 
Al Fazcl tribe. 271, 599 
Al jczireh or jazira, 139 
Al Hakkar, 119 
Al Karak. 564 
Al Khabur, 20 


Al Mansui, Prince, 225 
Ai Mansur Gazi, Maiik, 579 
Al Mora tribe, 271 
Al Munassa, 20 
Al Muruj, 243. 

Al Saphi Karbuki, 277 
Ala Timur, 195 
Ala-ud-daula, Atabeg, 3 
Ala-iid-Daula, Sheikh, 19 
Ala-ud-dauU, son oi Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, 665, 675-7, 680 
Ala ud dm All Kadlii, 161 
Alaalmish, governor of Jvligan- 
farkm, 327-8 
Alabeshm, 96 
Aladai Noyan, 534 
Aladin Inak, Amir, 709 
Aladu, 337, 339 

Alafreng, son of Gaikhatu, 377, 
398, 480, 534, 680 
Alah Araiit, v Alamiit 
Alai ud daulet, 537. 609 
Alai-ud-dm, 93, 219-20, 246^7. 

261, 263-4, 267, 285, 410, 429, 
534, 571, 734 

made Vizier of Khorasan, 

534 

death of, 95, 297 

intrigues against, 263-4 

persecuted by Majd ul Mulk, 

275 -6 

restored to Government of 

Baghrlcid, 288 

taxes extorted fiom, 264 

Alai-ud-dm Alliaj Taibars Wazin, 
244, 271 

Alai ud din Ah, Prince of Sanjar, 
181 

Alai ud dm Artcma, 639 
Alai ud dm Ata Malik, v Juveni 
Alai ud din Inak, 705 
Alai ud dm Juveni, v. Juvem 
Alai ud dm Kai Kobad, 24, 68, 
259, 686 

Alai ud dm Klioja, 413 
Alai ud dm Masud Shah, 70 
Alai ud dm Muhamnied, 92, 617, 
643, 727 ^ 

made \’'i 2 iei of Khorasan, 622 

Alai ud dm Sanjar, v below 
Alai ud dm Sinjar, 180, 430 
Alai ul Mulk, son of Salih of Mosul, 
180 

Alaju, V Aladu 

Alaniut, 10, 54, 91, 94, 103-8, 284 
Alani, 11, 82 
Alaric, Jean, 279. 

Alasah, 313 
Alastona, 275 

Alatagh, 181, 219, 222, 224. 258-9, 
286-7, 290. 296, 299, 321, 336, 
344, 457, 510, 638, 647, 649 
etymology of, 216. 
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AlataghMts , 144, 215 
Ai begin, 446 
Albenc, briar, 72 

Alchemy encouraged by Argbun, 
341, 345 
Alem Siuih, 608 
Alem lid dm el iferzali, 596 
Alem lid dm KaiS'^ar, 147, 408-9 
Alem ud dm Sanjai, 172, 174, 401 
Alem uil dm Sm|.ii M < laiuu, 466 
Alem ud dm Sm]ar Aij(‘\asb, 443 
Alem ud din Yakub, 250 
Alenjik, 6, 667- 8 

besieged by Timur, 662 

Aleppo, 147, 169, 173. 176, 201, 
244, 250, 252, 256, 267, 273, 
290, 296, 309, 363, 428, 430, 
432, 436, 444, 446, 458. 467-8, 
473, 485, 556, 364, 570. 578, 666. 

captured by Kimlagu, 147-8. 

coins struck at, 628 

sacked by Abaka, 268 

suriendererl to Kg^^jit, 227 

Aleppo, Prince of, 13 
Alevi Imaums, 559 
Alexander IV, 210 
Alexander, Pnar, 72 
Alexis II, 424 
Algharji, Princess, 320 
Alghu, V below 

Alghui, 197, 199, 208, 410, 467 
Algu, Amir, 301, 568. 

Alhaj al Misri, 607 
All Abad, 12. 

All Pahadur Sheikh. 707, 722-3, 
"^745 

All Beliadur, Shahna ot Baghdad, 
120, 131 

Ah F>ev, son ol governor of Khelat, 
719^23, 748 
Ah Cliekbin, 298 
Ah Chiiisang, 297 
Ah Daud Khototai, 591, 748 
Ail (lawan [Kami', 717, 732 
Ah Uasanek, 726 
Ah Hindu, 718 
Ail Ibn Firamur, 756 
Ail ym Hodhailah, 178 
Ah ibn Issa, 276 
All ibn Shogga-ud-tlm, 163 
All Jaater, Anur, 638, 647 
All Kalander, 668-9, 672-3 
Ah KTivaii, 732 
All Kh«iri Sheikh, 686 
Ail Kuchapa, 708 
Ail Kushdji, 566, 568, 608 
Ah Kutuai, 711 
Ah Mahk, 197, 325 
Ah Masiul, 134. 

Ah Muza. 720 

Ah Muayul, 720, 722, 736-8, 743. 
All Miihammed, 559 
Ah Mustapha, 570 


Ah Orman, Sheikh ,®694 
Ah Pathshdli, 608, 618 -19, 622. 635, 
637 8, 689 
Ah Riza, 412 
Ah Sehzev an, Khoja, 739. 

Ah S< did (hum, 747 
Ah Shall 416, 532, 560 1, 387, 590, 
600, 625, 750 

and KashKl“ii(bdm, |< aloiisy 

betuetm, 571, 587 
All Shah Ttirkhaiii, 555 
Ah Sleikh, 270, 296 OkSO 
•— — (kath o!, 604 
Ah Sultan, 724, 726, 7.38 9 
Ah Suikh JuFii, i .\h "aiLh Ivimaji 
All Siirkh Khaaji, 727 
AhTainghap, 315. 317 
Ah Tulpm, Aiiiir, 644. 655 
Ah iiiad, Sheikh, 674 
Ahjak Nr A an, 183-4 
Ahkan, 242, 275. 

Ahkiishji, 535 
Ahhat. 468 

Aimak, 238, 270-2, 298, 300-2, 304, 
5v57 

killed, 299, 305 

Almji, 421 
Alju, 426, 485 
Alkami, 137 
Alkushun. 738 
A 1 mack, v Ahiiak 
Almahgh, 98 
Almahk Alaziz, 257. 

Almahk Almuvahid, 256 
Almahk Assalih Nedjm ud dm 
Ayub, 256 
Alroar, 131 

Alp Vrghun, Shcim nd dm, 240 

Alphonsii, Don, 279 

Alpi be\, 652 

Alta j 11. 203-4 

Aitan Kupruk, 670 

AUhuii, 14! 

Alus, 101 

Amad ud dm. 148-9, 367, 464 
Amad ud din Id IMt uhleshcra, 94 
Amarl ud dm Leiibani, 646 
Amad ud dm Zeravi, 649 
Amadiyali, 288 
Amaji 410 
Vmakaji, 301 
Amah 212 

Amankiih, v Izkelejeh 
Amaras, 388 
Amasia, 405 749 
\raauric. 403 

Amid, 18, 20, 48. 144, 154, 666. 
Amul, Prmet ol, 12. 17 
Vmin ud ilm, Vimr, 726-7 
Vmir Israel, 657 
\mir IMuhammed, 541 
Amii Lil iimeia, 585. 

Amiigah, 748 
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Amirsliali, 336^ 

Amk, 243 
Araka, 455 
Amol, 718, 723, 731 
Amos, plain of, 237 
x\mii, dCvSert of, 233, 238 
Amu Ri\er, v. Oxus River 
A’niudm, Fortress of, 225 
Amuria, 336 
Amusements — 

Archery hy Ghazan, 456 

m Sultama, 727 

Dancine^ and singing at Court of 
Uljaitu, 555 

Huiiimg at Hamadan, 555 
— — by Abaka, 264 

by Ghazan, 462, 484 

— bv Timui, 743 

swans, 461 

Mongol children’s puppet soldiers 
of felt, 394 

Polo placed by Jelal iid din, 10. 

bv Khuiagu, 188 

Wicsthng at Court of Ogotai, 42 
Amu ye, 231 
Anah, v A ana 
Anatolia, 669 
Anawer, v Ainsarba 
Anax, 83 
Anazarba, 557 
Anbar, 179, 200, 245. 465 
Anbare Ilabashi, 157 
Anbarji, Prince, 312, 326, 361, 
366, 680 
Anberd, 85 
Anbii Ri\cr, 216 
Ancyra, 46 
^ Andemed, 366 
And 13 an, 75 5 
Andikan, 722. 748 
Andkhud. 739 40, 742, 744. 
Androniciis, 579 
Andionius, Emperor, 464. 

Anes, 252, 468 
Anfnsis, Thos de, 348 
Angora, 47 
Angiirg, Noyan, 120. 

Angiitha, 74-5 

Am, 7-8, 23, 30, 52, 83, 85 

Anichohammi, Oueen, 353 

Amk, 322 

Anjujaii, 338. 

Ankianu, 206 
Anlakiah, 313 
Anselm, Friar, 72 
Antai, V. Abatai. 

Antakka, 615 
Antarados, Isl of, 456 
Antioch, 79, 84, 153, 243, 249, 268, 
278, 444, 456. 

captured by Bibars, 242. 

Treaty between Bibars and 

Haithon signed at, 227. 


Anushirvan Khan, 650-3, 

Apamia, 243 
Aphkhazeth, 111, 328 
Api^ha, 469 
Apishka, 435, 439 
Apuska, 346. 

Arab, 285, 421, 534 
Arab Mulk, 648 
Aiab Timur, 534 
Araban, 20 

Arabs, 67, 179, 249, 338, 481 

submit to Bibars, 248. 

Aradamnr, v. Ala Timur. 

Aradh, 468 
Aralikan, 239 
Ararat, 85 

Aiarat Mts , 82. 229, 387. 

\ras, 386, 602 
Arasa, 556 

Arates, Monastery of, 355 
Araxes River, 11, 12, 15, 224, 229, 

, 652 

\ibcla, V Erbil. 

Aibil read Eibil <7 lu 
Arbie Sec, name for Khurasan. 
Arcenzifa, v Hosnkcif 
Aidai Kazan, Prince, 539. 

Ardebil, 467, 475, 539 
Ardeshir, 481-2 
Ardcshir. Malik, 695, 757. 
Ardubuka, 379 
Arezzo, Matthew of, 281 
Arlckin, 570 
Arghasun, 270, 300 
Arghun Aka, 100. 119, 218-19, 235, 
238-9, 241, 247, 269, 335, 409". 

death of, 250, 269 

Arghun Devatdar, 564 
Arghun Haji, 413 

Arghun Khan, 42, 60, 82, 85, 101, 
197, 207, 218, 232, 235, 241, 
261, 278. 285, 290, 296-8, 303-4, 
306-7, 312-56, 358, 381, 388-9, 
393-5, 478, 485, 510, 522, 581, 
680 

Accession of, 312 

and Ahmad, 300-2 

and Christians, 348-9, 354”-5 

and Egypt, 347 

— — and Said (the Jew), 331-2, 
340-1 

buildings of, 344 

burial-place of, 344. 

character ol, 344 

consults stars, 335. 

death of, 343 

defeats Nogai, 322 

encourages alchemy, 341, 

344-5 

his religion, 349 

• his letter to Philippe le Bel, 

350-2 

intrigues against, 325. 
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Aigbun fvlian makes pi1gnmagr‘ to 
tomb of Abu A'ezid, 302 

Pope’s letter to, 349 

— — takes pf>tion to secure long 

life, 341 

taxation under, 63-6 

uivesot, 346. 

Argliun Shah, 638, 643, 646, 717, 
719, 730. 

Ayghun's Kiosk, 344 
Arghum\a, 344 
Arghiirtai ('diazan, 339 
Argish, 20, 677 

Arikbuka, 90, 97, 199, 208, 680 
Anktimur, 383 
Arjevash, 447, 449 
Arka, Fortiess of, 225 
Arkasun Noyan, 331 
Arkatu, 119, 132, 158, lb2 
Aikciinis lead Arkhauns q v 
Vrkeghagutu, 677 
Arkhauns, 110 
Ariat, 740 

Armtmia, 5, 64~5, 85, 220, 271, 345, 
381, 422, 456, 475, 577 -S, 387, 
637, 749 

and Egypt. 602 

churches in, plundered, 397. 

Timur Khan in, 661 

Armenia, King of, invested by 
Egyptian Sultan, 604 

refuses government of 

Rum, 260 

Armenia, Little (Cilicia), 83, 220, 
249, 275, 278, 280, 310, 347, 402, 
nSO, 555 6 

attacked by Egyptians, 225, 

245, 570, 599 

rulers ub 681 

Aimcnian Cliuieli, 153 

martyr, light o\er remains of, 

104 

Armenians, 11, 201, 248, 255, 

274-5. 300, 310, 363, 556. 

defeated by Egyptians, 225. 

248. 

numastencb of, burnt, 249 

^^rcligion of, 6 

Armmiya, 310 
Armii ud daulat, 34 1 
xVrpa, V below 

Arpagaun Khan, 634-7, 680, 689 

and Uzbe^g, 635 

death of, 637 

Arpha, 346, 422 

Arran, 4-5, 14-16, 101, 205, 218, 
223, 223, 321, 333, 421, 423, 461, 
57 1 , 646, 655. 

Arran-Riid, 435 
Arsaf, V -Vmiidm 
At Sian. IVIt , 230 
♦ Arsil ud dm, 302 
Aislan Noyan, 63 


Arslan ( fghul, 380.400-1, 404 
Arslan t I'ghun, v Vislan Oghul 
Arslanshi, 310 
ArssuL 225. 

Artan, 7, 424, 543 
Allan Mts , 230 
\rtan*£],424 
Artena, 640, 646. 

Aitsahl. MK . 16 
Arud, -68 

Aruk,285, 304, 306, 3.21, 323 4. 326 
AiuLiid, 269. 

Aiz, 468 
Arzan, li>2 
Ar/cron, ? Er/erum 
Asad. 677 
Aiad Khoja. 730 
Asadabad, Il9, 276, 287. 563 
Asan, Pi nice, 542 
Asanchif, V flombeif 
Asandemiir, . AsenTirnur Karji 
\sar, 14 

A->avui, V 3i'a-,sanr 

Ascalon, 215, 437 

Asd iid-dui Rmiaitha, 572 

Asen Tmiiir Kai ]i, 437, 468, 470 I 

Asghir Oghlan, 598 

Ashak I'ogli , 325 

Ashghan \san, 300 

Ashnu 247 

Ashral Khahl, Sultan, 362 
Lshrat Mahk. 172, 429 
Ashral, Prince, 5, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 21, 150, 167, 175, 564, 646. 
649-50, 690, 717. 

Ashral Sultan. 402 
Asi Ri\cr, 167 
Asil.a Thncg 
Asil ud dm, 536, 692 
Asium, 83 

Askaloii, st’t* \scaion. 

Aslan, t' Asar 
Asparakhen, 329 
Aspciuktn, V Astaelar 
Asr, r \r7 

\ssassins, r Ismaebtes 
Assat«)gan, 8 
Assia 22t 
Astadar, 105. 

Aster abad, 39, 91, 365, 367, (>59, 
700, 718-9, 723-8, 731. 731, 739 

coins struck at, 737 

Asiitii, 14 

At Sitare Choban, 540. 

Atabegs, 140 
Atamish Nasii, 601 
Atcni, 240, 399 
Atesh-gah, 715 
Atesh Ktdeli, 704 
Vthiith, 362 
Atilniish, 667 
Aiman, Othmaii. 

\tskur, 239, 260, 269. 
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Aughur, 189. i, 

Augiibtulus, R , 653 
Aujan, 16, 215, 325-6, 378, 386-7, 
395, 451, 453, 456, 462-3, 

475, 481, 531, 543, 593, 651, 
699 

- — ~ Ghazan’s summer palace at, 
462 

Uljaitu enthroned at, 535 

Avak, 11, 29, 30. 51, 86. Ill, 187, 
206, 242, 268, 270, 313 
Avak Sargis, 86 
Avanthei, v, Uirads. 

Avirathei, v Uirads 
Avjibela, 570 
Awhad-ud-dm, 627, 642 
Ayaji, 270-1 

Ayas, 226. 248, 275. 310, 348, 604 
Ayet-Kali, 378 
Ayyubids, 220, 256, 278 
Az Timur, 666 

Az lid din Kent [Izz ud dinl, 709- 
10 

Azab, 545 
Azaz, 147, 432-3 
Azd lid Devlet. 323 
Azerbaijan, 4, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 20-1, 
60, 93, 101, 154, 205, 207, 228, 
234, 236, 801, 332, 337, 367, 381, 
395, 462, 571, 643, 646, 650, 
655, 659, 661, 668, 699, 715 
Azis [All/], 164, 171-2, 197, 330, 
443, 736 

Aziz, Khoja. 142, 188, 191-2 
Aznawari, 157 

ikadur, 423 
Baalbek, 163, 439, 448 
^ Baashika, 180 
Bab Ah, V ITibela 
Baba, daughtet ol Ilulagu, 213, 
409 

Baba Baghatur, v Baba Behadur 
ITiba Behadur, 638, 717 
Baba, Pnnce of the Golden Horde, 
570 

Babasciiku, 744 
Babek, v Saiick 
Babela, 147 
Bab], grave of, 302 
Babih, 176 
Babul, 649 

Baclakhshan, 234, 338 
Badghis rP>adghizl. 37 
Badghiz, 235, 338-9, 366, 378, 463, 
60S, 740, 742, 744 
Badm, 191 
Badu, 224 
Badiir, 330 
Bagatu, 636 
Bagchi Arran, 343 
Baghalu Rncr, 645 
Baghatur, derivation ol, 152. 


Baghdad, 1, 3, 4. 19, 22, 153-4, 217, 
219-20, 223, 234, 245-7, 256, 261, 
264, 275, 285, 288, 313, 333, 369, 
377-8, 395-7, 407-8, 433, 453, 
478, 563, 599, 642, 659, 661-2, 
672. 674, 678-9, 697, 701-2, 
718-19 

besieged by Timur, 669-72 

captured by Khulagu, 123-6 

Christians persecuted at, 422 

- — coins struck at, 580 

described by Friar Odoric, 

629 

devastated by earthquake and 

flTC'-, 115 

Jewish quarter attacked, 345 

— Khali f ol, executed by 
Khulagu, 127-30 

~ KInlii’s palace of fragrant 
woods at, 131 

— - Khalil’s treasures deman led 
bv Khulagu, 125 

2 Khalilcitc oi, revived by 

Bibais, 176-7 
~ — lebiult, 673-5 

taxation in, 500 

Ba gh d ad Ki lat iin , 605, 611, 615, 
621. 623, 634-5 

alleged to have poisomvi 

Abiisaid, 624 

murdered, 624 

Dagras. 248, 267, 444. 

Bagras Mts , 431 
ITigrat, 683 
Bagshur, 374 
Baha iid dm juv(‘ni, 63. 

Bahai ud daiilet Abul Ivirem, 325. 
Bahai ud dm, Govemoi ol Ispalian, 
40, 219, 251, 260-1, 276. 290-1, 
358, 757 

administration under, 221. 

character ol, 221-2 

death ot, 222. 251. 

Bahai nd dm Kiirchi, 699. 

Bahai ud dm Sen jam, 282 
Bahai ud dm Zakana, o[ Multan, 
185 

Bahai ul llakk, v Bahai ud dm 
Zakai la ^ 

Bahai ul Mulk, 417 
Bahasiia, h'ortress of, 227 
Bahrabacl, 728 
Bah ram, 141 
Bahram Shah, 70 
Bahramgur, 456 
Bahrein, 408 
Baibuka, 375 
Baiburt, 258, 489. 

Baichu, 14, 43-6. 52, 109, 119, 123, 
156-7 

— — missionaiics visit, 72-3. 

Baichu Noyan, 97, 112, 139. 

Baular, 167. 174-6. 
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Baidara, 429 

Baidu. 267. 296. 313, 321, 337-8, 

358. 372, 377-92, 417, 484, 680. 

757. 

and Christianity , 387 -8 

and (rhazan, 379-81 

— *— chaiaclet of, 387 
— insulted by Caikhain, 372 

put to death, 387 

Ptaidu Oqhul, 312 
Baighiit, 406 
Baigu, V Baichii 
IPujii Tetkaul, 360 
Bade kail, 5, 16, 401, 590 
Baunas No\an, bS 
Bainal, 231 
Bairnm Khoja, 656 7 
Baisan, 169 
Baisai C)ghul, 300 
Baisan, 243, 252, 271. 274 
Baitan, 359 
Bad eg] 11 , 310 
Baitmish, 301 
Baitmish Kushji, 359 
Baka, 175 
Bakar, 100 
Bakas, 267-8 
Bakharz, 100, 235, 551 
Bakhshi. 103 
Bakhsbis, v Shamans 
Bakht, 689 
Baku, P^ldlik, 741 
Bakteli, v Baitella 
Baku, 8 

Bakuba, v Yakuba 
Bakurmishi, Prince, 272 
BaLuloi, 10 J 
Baiakan, v Bala Kh<*n 
Balakham, v Bala Kluui 
Bala Khen, 96, 195 
Balarghu, Prmte, 435 
Balbecenses, 148 
Baldwin II, Empeior, 87 
Balgha, 195 
Bahglui, 231 
Baiizad, 359 
Balkb, 722. 740, 744 
Baltaju Aga, 219 
Baltic, 405 

executed, 421 

Balu, Amoly. 728 
Ram, u Kum 
Bainian, 43 
Ranchrui, 1 hos , 348 
BancLissa, Mt , 146 
Bandis, 731 
Banian, 186 
Bao da. v Baghdad 
Bar Hcbneus quottsl, 171,210, 258, 
265, 282-3, 288, 322, 325, 373, 
387 

Bar Khetir. 254 
Bar Siima, 283, 348 


Bai Suma, Jnrobde^riiuuii at, 226 

^Mouasterv ot, 154 

Barliaro, J , cpiotcd, 152, 161 

Barcehma, 279 

Barejan, 399 

BaighunHap v Tergan I! iji 

]^>arik BaklisUi, 391 

Ba.nn, 172, 248 

Baikal, 193 

Barkiik*, 667 

Barkis a, J de, 319 

Barlogi, 475 

Baitella, ISO 

Barn baka, 339 

Banda, 400 

Bai iinusiii, 83. 

Bauilrdi, 186 
Bai /bud, 430 
P»a-.ai. 266 

Bitsar Ogitul, a M s^re 
Basaia Saial, 313 
Jktshgmd, 434 
Bashmak (Jghul, 376 
Bash tin, 726 8, 

Basra, 673 
B 1 ST i Novan, 56 
Basiah. 333 580, 665, 718. 

sieg(‘ oi, 665 

Bassora “ Basia, old spelling, 572, 
599 

Batinaji, Amir, 300 
Batii Klinn, 15. 20. 51. 62, 111, 131, 
193 

Baurji, Alalik, 701 
P)averd, v Abnerd 
Bayazid, 659, 669, 672, 703 
Bayazid Japan, 725 
Bayezid, v Abu AVzid 
Baialcth, 423, 425 
Bazuft, 707 

Bcaiuais, Vincent de, quoted, 75-8 
Bed k has, 469 

Bedouins, or Badawin, 20, 272,439 
Bedr ud dm. 121, 127, 311, 570 
Redr ud dm Abubfdn, 750. 

Be dr ud dm Ahme<l, 93 
Bedr ud dm Vmtabi, 153 
P.edr ud dm Bektash, 271, 430. 438 
469, 556 

Bedr dm Bekt iit-Fattah, 473 
Bedi ud dm Pulik, 27! 

Bedr ud dm 1 )inki, 117 
B(‘dr ud dm Flasan, 146 
Bedr ud chn Kurd, v567. 

Bedr ud dm Lull, 560 
Bedi ud dm Lulu, Prince of hlosul, 
50,85, 139, 157, 160 
Bedr ud dm Masiid, 140, 406, 754 
Betlr lul dm Mu hammed, 1 16 
JkMr ud dm Aid ibn Karmjah, 150 
Bedr ud dm Alusa ibn Uskeshi, 566, 
Bega. 51 

Bega~Suramel, 110, 304 
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Begba, 249 ^ 

Begtimur, v Bey Timur 
Behadur All, 179 
Behadur Kazan, 538-9 
Behadur Sheikh, 722 ‘ 

Behaduras, 468. 

Behai ud dm = Baha-ud-dm, 318, 
482 

Behai ud dm Yakub, 536 
Behesna, 402, 444, 614, 669 
Behga, 249 
Behlul, 541 
Behna, 276. 

Behrabad, 738 
Behramjerd, 694 
Behiin, 380 
Beidha, 698 
Beit-Jebrai], 163 
Beitmiur, 400 
Bejka Alai, 243 
Bejni, 85, 187 
— -- Fort of, 6 

Beka, 260, 262, 267, 284, 362, 398, 
544 

Beka Jakcl, 330. 

Bekjha, 271 
Bekr Kiver, 156 
Bekta, v Tckia 
Bektash, 271, 430, 433 
Bektimur. 428, 439, 448-9 
Bektimur Shami, 446. 

Bektimur - Bubekn - Katlub(dc - 
Nilgai, 469 
Bektu. 305, 307 
Bektuk, 271 
Bektuk, 267 
Belakan, 268 
Belbeis, 163 
®Belbis, 666 
Beljaghran, 235 
Bellas locus, 280 
Bern, fori of, 694. 

Benal, 33 
Benal Noyau, 14 
Bender, 707 
Bendmjm, 464 
Bendlejm, v Bendmjin. 

Beni (Miizaffar) dynasty, 482 
Bcrahan, 219 
Berbai, 597 
Berdaa, 5, 29, 93 

Berdibeg, Khan of the Golden 
Horde, 653-4 

Bereke Khan, 111, 130, 194-5, 269 

■ and Abaka, 223-4 

and Bibars Allied, 261 

and Khiilagu, 197. 

birth ol, 193 

converted to Mu hammed an- 

ism, 193-4. 

Bercket, 412 
Berendali, Amir, 672 
Berendeh, 331 


Bergmann quoted, 689, 690. 
Bcrhcshin, 646 
Benm, 376 
Berkeri, 14. 

Berkui, 586 
Berkut, 250 
Beroea, 266 
Berzah, 149 
Berzah quoted, 570 
Berziyet, 268 
Besa, 69k 
Be&asin, 117 
Beshenyeh, 122. 

Beshuran, S54: 

Besmar, v Yasunr the Great 
Bestal, 649 

Bestani, 479, 580, 626 
Bestam Jaglur, 676, 715 
Beth Goza, 48 
Beth Mana, 318 
Beth Sebrma, 318 
Bethag Alden toriuted, 326-7. 
Betmisli Kiishji, 326 
Bey Timur (or Beg Timur), 232-3, 
432-3 
Beyat, 675 
Beyrout, 362 
Bezlar, 432 
Biah River, 72, 186 
Biak, 305 

Bian Kuli, Khan, 741 
Bibars, Sultan, 145, 173-6, 183, 197, 
200, 225, 242-4, 248-53, 347, 
362, 469-70, 564 

and Abaka, 258-9 

and Bereke allied, 201 

■ and Haithon, 226 

and Khulagu, 201-2. 

character and appearance of, 

256 

conquers Arabs and Tuiko- 

raans, 248. 

death of, 255. 

defeat Mongols, 253 

feted at Caesarea, 254, 

m Rum, 253-4 

orders women and childieii to 

leave Syria before invasion, 257. 

prurlaimcd Sultan, 174-5 7 

revives Khahfatc of Baghdad, 

177-8 

strength of his army, 256, 

Bibars, Amir, 467, 

Bibars Gatmi, 440, 

Bibi Turkhan, 364 
Bid, 709. 

Bidhs, 20. 

Bighaui, V Baiju Tctkaul. 

Bijen, race of, 746 
Bikr, 136. 

Rilar, 484. 

Bilarghu, 556-7. 

Bilban Attabbashi, 434. 
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Bilban Rashidi, 173 
Bilban Tabbakhi, 436, 438 
Bihk Tajar, 440 
Biludai, 484. 

Binaketi, 487, 626 

Bire, V El Biret 

Biret, 249, 273, 275, 290, 310. 

Birlu, 247 
Bishar, 252 
Bishbaligb, 41 
Bistcim, V, Bobtani 
Bisutun, 410, 463 
Bitckji Kehni, 393 
Bitikchi, derivation of, 153 
Biurthcl, 197 
Bkhtakhavor, 57 

Black Sheep Turkomans, v Kara 
Koinlu. 

Blatanusa, 267 

Blattanus, 268 

Bill Zakana. 86 

Blue Lake, S93, 649 

Boga, u Buka * 

Bogagok, 348 

Boghdai, 331, 385 

Boghdai Aidaji, 375 

Bohemond, Prince, 249 

Bohcraund, 49 

Bohemund IV, 67 

Bojir, 538 

Bokai Ilchi, 487 

Bokhara, 232 

l^olnis, valley of, 12 

Bombycc, v IVlciibcdsh. 

Bonachia, j de, 349 
l^ra, 195 

Borak, 2. 3, 7, 10, 35, 206, 231-2, 
240, 358, 363 

and Abaka. 228-9, 235, 237, 

239 

in Khorasan, 234 

negotiates with Nigiidar 

against Persia, 230 

prosperity ot hi'* arm\ whilst 

occupying Khoiasan, 234 

send spies to Abaka ’s Camp, 

235-™6. 

Boiakchm Igaji, 373 
pH)] him Kail, quoted, 152 
Borloghi, 439 
Borzaia, 267 

Bostam, 102, 302. 339, 366. 373. 

394, 410, 719, 724, 734 
Bostaini, Sheikh, 102 
Botzo, 6 
Boussay, 630 

BretschneidtT quoted, 90 2, 9(k 
106, 185, 217, 488 

Brosset quoted, 7, 12, 13. 15, 20, 23, 
32, 85. 87. 155, 199, 211, 228. 241, 
311 

Bu-jo iia-shi-r, 106 
Buba Suta, 311 


Buchm, V Tekshin^ 

Buclikur, 427 
Budakaj, 213 
Buddha, heart of, 32 1 
Buddhist temples built by Gha^an. 
397 

Bugdai “ Boghdai, 380 
Biigha, 60 

Bugha Chingsang, 238-9 
Bughdai == Ikighdai, 380 
Bui Murgli, 740 
Bujai, 550-4, 569 

Buka, 269, 275, 285, 289, 296, 
302-8, 312. 313, 317, 320, 322, 
324 

execution ot, 325 

])iivilegeb of, 322 

Duka llduzdi, 592, 595 
Buka Timur, 96, 104-5, 109, 119, 
132 

Bukajin Ikaji, 213 
Bukan, v Tutar 
Bukhara, 1, 16, 194, 233 
Buklah, V Tuklah 
Bulaghan, 278 
Bulai, 428 
Bulghiiran, 318 
Bulghuvan, 290 
Buldiik, 409 

Bulga Kabli, v Balakhen 
Bulgha, V. Balakhen 
Buighai, 106, 109, 119, 134 
Bulughan. 297, 301, 303, 316, 335, 
346, 377, 381, 385, 395, 398-9. 
404, 434, 457, 462, 466, 484-5, 
537, 580 

death rd, 320, 366 

takes caie of ^Ihazan, 394 

Bulughan hka, 213 
Bulurghi, 469 
Buralghi Katai, 400 
Buraligh, 303-4 
Buralighi, 380 
Buialkai, 382 
Buran, 731 
Bureh, 307 
Burejeid, 427 
Biirgur, Genl, 236 
Burhcin ud dm, 749 
Bun, 83, 96, 306, 389 
Burj Oghh, 260 
Biirj-i-Karluk, 41 
Biirji iManiiiiks, 433, 436 
Burkei Tash, 722 
Burlughi, 470, 473 
Bursbogha, 617 
Biirsel, Joant\ 422-5 
Burte< hmo, 113. 

Burultai Abdulla Aka, 238 
Bunintrii, 538 

r>usai Yin, r Abusaul Khan 
Bu'.carel. 351 "2, 489 
Bmui'ieid, 337 
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Bust n jet d, ^lonastery of, 463 
Buwuh UbmuTih; dynasty, 3 
Bozaljm ika}i, 368 
Bythinia, 69, 87. 

Byzantines, 241 
Byzantnim, 1 

Bj'zantium, Empeior oi, 153 

Caco, r Cdcim 
Cacim, 402 

Caesarea. 47. 223, 225, 243, 254-5, 
258, 430, 489, 613, 639, 672. 
Caestro, Boniface de, 45, 

Caidoii, Prince, 350 
Cano. 17f), 176, 201, 248, 402, 448, 
474 .,485 , 614 
Calabria, 527. 

Omit, 243 

Cannibalism aimmsj' 3Ioni^ols, 259, 
598 

~ at Sie^^e Mavatarkm, 158 

Canon of I his in ess, 509 

Caraemite, v Amid 

Caraniit, v Amid 

Carkesia, (' Circe.smni 

Carniphora, v. Kars 

Carpini, 72 

Casana, J, de, 349 

Caspian Sea, 10, 230. 

Cassaria, Caesarea 
Castamonia, 87 
CafatiamiiBi, 260. 

Cathay, 34B 

- - annual ti ibnte to Khan of, 630. 
Castile, l>ueen ot, 279 

Catiirco, G de, 349 
Caucasus, I\It , 4 

Celestial Oanlcn, The, quoted, 98 
m Ceremonies, at <iocession of Abu- 
said, 586. 

- „ Arghun, 312 

Pljmtu, 535 

at death of Aluhammedan 

ruler, 535 

- --<3t installation of Cup-beaier, 
394 

preteiling pitching of camp, 

625 

Chabad, 231 
Chabakar, r Haifar 
Chabat, 233, 235 
Chaqatai, a [ayatai 
Chagatu, 218, 223, 241 
Chagatu Nagatii Ki\'er (Golden 
Kiverh 209, 215. 

Chaghaii, a. Zagari. 

Chaghaii Nur, 219 
Chaghata, 14 
Cliakii, Amir, 742 
Chalan Cssun, 199 
Clialcedoii. ('ouncil ol, 153 
Chaida‘a. v Baghdad 
Chaiwa kiu'mpiiiiewch, 424-5 


Chamchcan quoted, 14, 52, 187. 
Chamitch t[uoted, 25, 245, 475 
Chanazarien, Imthci, quoted, 355. 
Changa’iiii, 224. 

Changli, 91, 216. 

Chankzglian, v, jingis Khan 
Chap dalan, 99. 

Chapar, 536, 574 
Chardin quoted, 315, 532 
Charles (King of Anjouh 348 
Charmaghan, 14, 16, 30, 33, 43, 
52, 156-7, 337, 722 
adminu-^tration ob 35. 

Chartres N de, 489 
Chasht Khar, 698 
Chaiikur, 296 , 300 
Chaushes, 13 
Cheburkans, 20. 

Chehar Su. 548, 592 
Chehartak, 456 

C'helpan Miiik .\ga, Empress, 670. 
Cherek, v lihabrek 
•Cheren<lab, 317 
Cherkes, 434 

Chesht, i Khajeh Chisht 
Cluchegan, 479 

Chichek, 378, 380, 386, 400, 438,610 
Chilaun, 722. 

ChmTimiir, 15, 37-9. 

Chinese astronomers brought to 
Meragha, 138 
Chmi, 404 
Chmkai. 40, 42 
Chiramegan, 234 
Chishu, 344 

Choban, 322, 360, 385, 428, 

437, 439, 469-70, 467, 475, 484, 
535-6, 539-43, 559-60, 566. 570, 
585, v587, 592-3. 600, 608, 742, 
751 

burial of, 612 

captures his son, 602 

— - executed, 611 
Choban, Amir, 555, 688 
Cliougutur, 296 
Chophon Suldur, v Choban 
Chorman. u Charmaghan 
Christianity 

Adopted by Georgians, 5t3#« 
Missions to jMongois, 72-6, 281. 
Nestorians ami Franciscans in 
Tartary, 349 

T\vo ol Arghun’s wives baptised, 
349 

Christian Churches lebuiit by 
Arghun, 348 

Christians, 62, 246-7, 23“, 275, 
278, 280-1, 313-14, 318. 334, 353, 
361, 427, 456 

and Abaka, 258, 278-9 

and Arghim, 348-9 

- --- and Khiddgu, HO, 150, 20v) -7, 

209 
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Christ icijis and Mtmtdis, 155 

and I\iulianiiriedanb, 247, 

332 ^3 

and IdjaiUi, 543 

lavoarcd t>y Tap.adar, 

Ya ball a ha, 283 

in Kg\pt aii-l 8vria, 154 

m Tehnz, 829 

- — peiseciibd, 103 4, 141, 180, 
255, 287, 327^8, 396, 421-^2 

- - - sects of, 153 

spared b\ Abaka 258 

Ch^mirle nj- Hf^vpt qu<»tt‘d, 98, 544, 
727-~«. 730, 737, 736 
Chronidf' of Sf 488 

Clinch uj^iian, 27 
Churmayim v Charmaghan 
Cbusivab, 285 
Cilicia, t\ Little Vrmcnid 
Ciicassians, 433, 613 
Circesuim, 205 

Claudia incacled by Sviians, 247-S 
Clavigo quoted, 104 , 152 ® 

Clde-Karni, 11! 

Cieraent IV, Pope, 278 
Clement V, Pope, 556, 576 
Cocachm, v Kukaciim 
Cocosn, 225 

Corns, inscriptions on Mongol, 580 

of Abaka, ins( nption <m, 283. 

Abu Ishak, 692 

Abusaid, 628 

Amhed Khan, 310 

Ah Muayicl, 737 

Anushirvan, 653 

Arghun, 355 
"L — Arpagaun, 637 

Baidu Khan, 388 

— Gaikhatu, 377 

- Gliazaii, 399, 486, 525 

- — Has San Kiichrk, 654 
— Jihaii Timur, 646 

- - Khulagii, 213 ”14 

- Kordojiii Piuiccss, 687 

- - Mubariz-nd-oin AM , 697 

- Muhanuiitd Knan, 642 
Alusa Khan, 63s? 

- ” Oweis Khen, 657 
-^Satibcg, 645 

Shah Alansui, 714 
- ~ Shah Shu (a. 7bS 
~ Sulimen, 6-^9 50 

- Sultan Hiihbam Khan, 659 
— Toghui Tiinin , 7i.S 

~ - Uljaitii, 580 
Comcnim, 629 
(h)iiia, a fc(tnium 

Coii'^olitiiop, I i>> iLi Oil ''i ,, 276 

C(tiisUmtiii<“ I, 68 1 
Const ant me II, 682 
ComtduUm ill, 682 
Constaiiunf^ IV u82 
ConMaiitmc Gland, ikuoii 682 


Constantine (the Patriarch), 604 
Constantinople, 367* 

— Church of. 6 
Conmiandel, 539 

Correspondence between Timui and 
Lg}ptian Sultan, 673-4 

— modi of beWecii rulers oi 
ihTnia and Ihgypt, 633 

Costume 

of Shall hlansur’s troops, 712 
f)f tuim-, 113 

Ornaments and feathers dis- 
carded lor niournmg, 365 
Persians wear blue for mourning, 
573 

Robes ot Syrian Bedouin Chief, 
599 

Abbasides, 177 
Cotulossa, V Kutlugh Shah 
Couriers, Sei\ice abused, 504-5 
Coya, 489 

Cremona, Guischard of, 72-3 
Crusaders, 46-7, 109, 163, 201, 
242-4, 248-9. 271, 278, 333, 
362, 455, 574-5 

— aided by Abaka, 242 

attacked by Egyptians, 225 

Ctesiphon 154,28"3 
Cumania, 278 
Currency 

of Khuarezin, 84-5 
Paper money introduced, 370-2, 
390-2. 654 
under Cihazan, 545 
Cusi, G . 349 
Customs, 

ianeral. 35, 209, 344, 485 573, 
630. 

nuntnig among Mongols, 90,® 
394 

marriage btlwceu step. on and 
stepmother allowed, 216 
manage money spiinkhd o\er 
onde's head, 588 
Mongol iood, 27, 34 
alouiiung in Lo-n^tui, 752-3 
No fine ailowed to sit m Khan's 
presfiice, 111 

Oath, form of, unnking wutcr 
mangled with gold, 281 
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^ 728 
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Ghurantai, 375 
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Gujekhat, 249 

— “ monaMery of burnt, 249 
Gukche Tenguiz, 592 
Guhstan, 558 

Guljadkian. Dei I aye ken 

Gulmeraji, 134. 

Gunjuskat, 607 
Gunkji Dehadur, 259 
Gurdunkalaa, v Tela 
Gurdiijan. Prnice.=s, 320 
Gurgan, 300-1 
Gurgan River, 7 1 9 
Gurghin Lar, 709. 

Guna, 231. 239 
Guristan, 204, 481 
Gurji Khatun, 254, 432 

- — murders Alafrenk, 534 
Gurjistanor Gurgistan, v Georgia, 
Gurseh, 239, 434: 

Giishtasfi. 11 
Gutah, 455, 469, 473 
Guvar, 203 
Guy, 682 
Gweleth, 425-6. 


Habak. 339 
Hahib-al-Siyar, 653 
Habora Ri\er, 327. 

Habul, V Jebul 
HadiM, 484 
Haditse, 178, 465 

Hafiz, of Shiiaz the poet, 622, 627, 
642, 646 

and Shah Shuja, 705-6 

burial-place of, 716 

fame oi, 715-16 

generosity of, 716 

jealous oi Khoja Imad, 706 

Hafiz, Malik, 739, 750. 

Hafiz Shekham, 718 

Haghpat, 160 

Hagr, 431 

Haidar, 275 

Haidar Kassab, 734-5 

Haidar Kazi quoted, 145 

Haifa, Fortress of, 225 

Haifar, 244 

Haifu, 362 

Hailan, 48 

Haithon quoted, 77. 112, 120, 259, 
260, 272, 277, 289, 297, 310, 348, 
357. 387, 439-40, 446, 456-7, 
485, 535. 
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Haithon, Kmg<»49, 67, 83, 112, 145, 
173, 206, ^20, 225-6. 241, 248-9. 
422, 488, 682 

abdicates in favour of his 
228 

— and Khulagii, 164, 201 

death of. 228. 

Haithon 11. 402-3, 439, 555-9 

iHiprisoned, 430 

Hajar Sunvand, v Senmd. 

Hejaj Sultan, 238, 364 
Hajfu Narm, 400 
Haji Berks, 744, 

Hap Bey, 403. 70S 

Haji Bulavaj, 590 

Hap Dharraii, 692 

Haji Dilkandi, 566, 572 

Haji Gekh, 749 

Ha]i Hamxa, 641. 649 

Hap Kharbendeh, 699 

Haji Kliatim, 580, 619 

Haji Khoia, 704, 721 

Haji Md Bcnd'^hir Kattat, 661 

Haji Leila 336 

Haji Narin, 409 

Haji Salah, 668 

Haji Seif ud din, 720, 744 

Haji Sliah, 693, 757 

HajiToghai. 637, 641, 646-7 

Haji IJyiminas. 622 

Haji Vizicr, 743 

Haji-Rivam ud dm, 715 

H aj ibey Yun ( larba n i , 738 

Hakan tribe, 320 

Hakeim, 138 

Hakim, 179 

Hakim bi Amr Allah, 200, 460 
Halab, v. Aleppo 
• Hah Uruz, 593 
Halkatii Noyan, 100 
Hamadan, 4, 109, 116, 136, 240, 
276, 287, 376, 433. 463. 555, 565, 
667, 707, 715 

monuments of, 108 

Hamath, 147, 244, 248, 267, 270, 
428.430,444,446,468, 556 
Hamath, Prince of, 226 
Hanidullah quoted, 313, 358, 359, 
365, 484, 616, 626 

literary works of, 626 

tiamian, 397, 422 

Hammer, von, quoted, 14, 91, 151, 
153, 220. 224-5, 232-5, 240-1, 
245, 251, 292, 298, 300-6, 314, 
320-L 336-9, 342, 346, 349. 
383, 387, 481-5, 489, 530, 534, 
538, 566, 597, 650, 726. 728, 749 
Hanms, 431, 450 
Hamiiyah, 384 
Hamza, 601, 744 
Planameshua, Bishop, 182 
Hanefi Sect, 557-8, 743 
Hany, 17 


Hanm, 150, 201, 243. 255 
Harran, 243. 308 
Harun, 287, 297, 32 i 
Hasan Haraeghaiii, 718-19, 735 
Hasan Jandar Idruz Shah, 726 
Hasan Jun, Sheikh, 729, 736 
— tomb of (leslnwed, 737 
Hasan Karak, read Hawaii Karliik, 

f/ V 

Hasan Karluk, 2 
Hasan IMazanderam, 95 
Hasan, Prince 60, 62, 394 
Hasan Shah. 417. 4S2. 484 
Hassan Buzurg, 680, 689 
Ha.ssan C'hifh, v Hosiiked 
Hassan llamsa, 727 
Hassan Jandar, 668 
Hassan Khan. Slu ikh, 605, 680, 717, 
729-30 

Has‘'an Kuchuk 86. 642-6, 648,654 
— ' defeats Toghai Timur, 647 

^ treachery of, 644-5. 

Hassan Sabbah, 107-8 

Hassan Sultan, v Hussein Sultan 

Hassan the Lesser, 717 

Hassan Yaqadaiil, 668 

Hasun, Khoja, 222 

Havizah, 675 

Hazah, 629 

Hazar, Jeiib, 236 

HazratSaif ud dm Haklme/m, 194 

Hazrawi, 447 

Hebl rud, 386 

Hebron, 163 

Heft rud, 659 

Heilan, 253 

Hem am ud dm, 282 

Henan Yishna, 246 

Henry III of Cyprus, 682 

Her or Hen, v. Herat. 

Herat. 41, 99, 100, 220-1, 233-7, 
250-1. 282, 299. 335, 337-8, 
366, 394, 410,412,414-15,551-5, 
569, 591, 606. 610, 620, 646, 719, 
722, 724, 739, 742-3, 744-5. 748. 

administration of under Fakhr 

ud dm, 415-17 

attacked by Malik Md , 748 

Wejih ud dm Masud?720 

beautified by Gluatli ud dm, 

591 

captured by Timur, 746 

Danishmend enters, 547. 

. genealogy of Maliks of, 739 -49, 

750. 

— — siege of, 740-1 
Herat Chronicle, 549 
Herat, Prince of, 694 
Herat rud, 551, 569 
Herbelot, D\ quoted, 659, 662, 674, 
677, 719 

Hereth, 11. 31, 52. Ill, 224, 268-9, 
422, 425 
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lleslitriKl, 619 

fleshtriid Krv( i, 636, 380, 463 
Mesijin, 7f 

I If'sn oI Akuid, 163 
He.nuii, 327 
He I ran, 379 

qa«)t(‘<!, 631 
Hc2an’,£(hen, 738 
Hicra])olis, ,i ManljedHi 

Hi|a/, 599 

Hiliali, !21, 132. 256, 331, 408. 
464-5, 563, 565, 580, 663, 672 
147, 214, 270 4. 428. 431-2, 
437, 439. 440, 468, 556 
Hindu, 232 

Hindi! Xo', an, 298. 410 
Hindu|ak, 68, 544, 549 
Hmdiilmr, 271 
Hmdush.ih, Ofint ( , 540 
Hirkiidak. 374, 399, 400- 1, 404. 

407, 410. 415. 534, 538 
Hiiktitai, 96 ^ 

Hibsar liri 134 

Htsitny of (leoy^td, 313, 322, 421 6, 
542, 567, 587 
Hi-itop V n/' Herat, 223 
HiH(ny of >>iuhiu^, 343 
Hnfo}\’ of the Sehafanau^:, 735 
Hit, 178, o72 
Hoh^an, 119 
Homai/a, 572, 599 
Hnnoiius IV, 348 
tlorniu/:, 315, 404, 418. 

iuiieral at, 630 
- - Kingol, encourages Haliz, 716 
H^am iid dm, 137, 197, 266. 318, 
320, 325, 415 
Hosam lid dm Ha]ib, 316 
lloNani lid dm Hasan, 410 
Hosam ml dm Imtlim, 438 
Hosairi lid dm laqin, 469 
Hos.un lid dm Mu’ianna, 564, 599 
Hosam nd thn Aiojin, 536 
Hoiani ufl rim Valok \iskai, 6S6 
Jlosipli, 55 
Hosliaiig. 754 

Hosnkoii, 21, 141-2. 256, 278 
- - elyniulugy, 161 
'^localil} of, 161 
nol(‘ ftn, 750-1 
Hugai :m 
liiigh, Cardinal, 77 

I hiirnia behind, 373, 

Hiikur, 231 

Hiilajii, 136, 213, 285. 302, 304-7, 
312-13, 324, 342, 415. 463, 680 

I I Ilian Aluraii ( Rcil Rn erC 484 500 
Jiii})ia and Hunnivun, 618, 627 
Hiirkasan, Sheikh, 381 

Husam ud din, 115, 127, 175. 
Hiisarii lul dm Akah, 118 
Husam ud dm Huraid-nIJur, 2 
HubCin, 394, 536. 


Husmbeg, 534 # 

Hu^vun Kurdi, 172 
I fiissani ud thn Ali, 8 
Hussani lui dm Azderair, 464 
Uussnn, 541-3, 679-80, 733, 741, 
Hassein Abbasi, Shah, 756 
Hurj'Oni, Amir, 590 
HiHVMii (oiikan, 561, 654, 680 
Hu'^sf m Hanna, 737 
in Sei m| 472 
Hussein Hiah 701, 750 
Hus'.em Sultan, 699 700, 724 
till/, (' Hawaii 
H< .n lilt h quoted 152 
H} leama ( Jurjaiii, 22 1 

fba al Vthii qurjtcd, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 

20-1, 91. 

Jbn Alkanu}!, 109. 
llm Alsalub, 309 

Ibn Aiabbliah quoted, 662, 678, 
681. 713-14 
IImi Hatuta, 752-3 

'(|uoied, 607, 624-6, 639 

vK'^ils Vbii^aid, 626. 

-- — laghv kliatiin, 639 
Iba Hull, 14i 
Ibii hcirat quoted, 237 
Ibn Haji quoKd, 714 
Ibn Haukal quoted, 144 
Ibn ) uzi, 1 19 

Ibn Khalidun (| noted, 152. 

Ibn Khaliikan quoted, 145. 

Ibn Lokman, 177 

Ibn M(1 Yahva Imad ud dm, 289. 

Ibn Na nr el Hoamii, 1 14 

Ibn Nesuh, 627. 

Ibii Suliman ikiiid, v Binaketi 
Ibn Tagri Heidi quoted, 137, 209, 
272.449,458 621 
Ibn ui \h m. 1 38 
Ibn 5 einm, 731^ 
llmol Ua]m, 618 
tbraliim Vbad, 610 
Ibrahim ibn el Afmiigia, 163 
Ihrainrn Lik, 663, 667 
Ibrahim Shah, 046 
Ibrahoa Sultan, 588 
Ich I! 255 

Icnixium, 43, 87, 183-4, 241, 255, 
567 

Llaii, 296 

Idekm el Hundolvdai i, 174-5 
ideku, 714 
Jdhej, V Tj 
Tdij, 707 

Iltihshai ud dm Hazvmi, 220 
lUikImr ud rlin, 415 
Ighan, Hrcneral, 226 
Ij, 204, 695, 752. 757 
Iji, 695, 752, 757 
Iji llchi, 300 

Ikhtiar ud <hn, 412, 704, 74S 
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Ikhtiar ml d in, ^ cattle ol, 546 
Iku, 212 , 

11 Kaji, 213 
Ilbasmish, 438 
Ilbuka, 409 
Ilclii Khoja, 415 
Ilclii I^Iogul, 165 

Ilchidai, 342, 359, 375, 380-^1, 383, 
385-6, 398 
Ilchikidai, 62, 71, 78 
Ildar, 375, 380, 386-7, 395, 399. loo. 
Ilduchi, Thos , 576 
Ilduz, 308, 548-9, 

Ilek Khan, 11 
Ilga, V Jikai 
Ilghi, 597 
Ilghu, 484 

Ilk Nizam ud din Hmncviyeh, 203 
Ilka Novan, 157-9, 219, 654, 680 
Tlkai, 218 

Ilkamds, v Jclaintis 
Ilkhaii dynasty, tall ot, 634, 653 
llkhan Talnidar, 219 
Ilkhans, 244, 393 

genealogy oi, 680 

Ilkotlogh, 310 
Ilkotluk, 457 

Iltermish, 278, 481, 544, 580 
Illmiur, 366, 373, 368 
Iltirmish, V iltexmish 
Ilturmish, v Iltermish 
ImaJ, Klioja, 706 
JmaJ i 2 d am, 257, 289-90, 315, 
319, 325 

Imad lul dm Ahmed, 703 
Imad ud dm Ali, 536, 686 
Imad ud din Foleki, 571 
Imad ud dm Ismael, 440 
Imad ud dm Kasvmi, 312 
Imad ud dm, Malik, 185 
Imad ud din Omar Kazvmi, 131 
Imad ud dm Pchluvan, u Nejin 
ud dm 

Imad, see also mider Amad 
Imami, 282 
Inieutlii, 357, 682 
Iinil I? nor, 90 
Imeiithi, read Imerithi, q v 
Imkajiii, 303 
Inaltekm, 411, 549, v591 
India, 154 

Lamas go to Peisia from, 

397. 

Indus rvi\er, 1, 235 
Inkiili, 528 

Innocent IV, Pope, 72 
Innocent V, Pope, 280 
Inskutluk, 536 
Intah, 247 

Irak, 12, iOl, 205, 220, 228, 234, 
240, 299, 337, 358. 380, 384, 414, 
420, 483. 643, 646, 694, 707, 710. 
714-15, 717, 725 


Iiak 1, 2, 3, 4, 6n, 207, 235, 

378, 381. 414, 571, 642, h46, 659, 

675, 710 

Irak Vrals, 22, 154, 207, 220, 245, 
263, 321, 332, 334, 38!, 427, 565. 
571, 598 9. 656, 672 
lioki ibn bhrhnar, 627 
Iran, 96, 102, 241, 306 38J, 55S, 
650, 745, 755 
~ iix^aded byTiujiir, 65,9 

iiiid(‘r Abaka, 24! 

Iranshah, 377 

Irbil, 247. 250, 265, 301, 318, 326, 
396, 406. 580, 598. 6!'^. 628, 666 
plain ol, 664 

Irenchm, 537, 556 -7, 567, .587, 593, 
595 - 6 

Trgene Kim. 299 
Irgliana, 98 
Indtaran^, 574 
Irmclnn, v Irem^am 
Irshad \iuir, a 
^Irtikaii Ikaji, 213 
Isa ibn Muhanna, 438 
Isaac, the Xrnicniaii, 22o 
Kabdia, 403 
Tsanm, 111 
Ise liirciman, 348 
Istn. 434 

[sen Buka, 380, 534, 538 
Ken KiitUigh, 534-5, 541, 5ii6, 587, 
589 

Lsfahan Shah, 699, 700 
Isferam, 301, 720 
Khakabad, 339 
Ishik Togh, 325 
Kill I Khatun, 367 
Isht Ikaji. 395 
Tshlakr, 709 
Iskaiifh'nm, 225, 248 
(mil ol, 227 

IsmaelitC'^ (assa^ans), 8, If), 54, 93. 
101,241, 247, 284. 723 

condition ol their coiiufcry, 9 

- — origin oi name, Of) 

sent bv Na^ir to murdei 

Kara Sonkor, 600 
Kmad ibn Abnicii, 117 
Kmail S.ilavi, Shah, 756 
Ismail Taikan, 534. 

Lsmet ud dm \a)eni Shah, 4 17, 687 
Kola, 350. 

Isolu^, 354. 

Kpahan, 2, 7-12. 19, 20, 219-21, 
251. 282, 305, 314, 331, 453 482. 
536, 564, 646, 6448, 658, 679, 69f?, 
695, 697, 707, 709, 713, 715, 755. 

■ captured by Afaiisur, 710 

Tiniui , 707-8 

siege ol, 651, 674, 69 K2 

Ispehbed, 462. 

Ispidar, V A^pendati. 

Ksd, 267-8, 271-2 
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Issa ibn Molianna, 276 
Issen Kutlugh, 559, 573, 606, 608, 
636 

Isseii Timur, 400 
Isseubuka, 595 
Istabal, 445 
Istaklii, 481. 690, 692 
602 

I vane, 242 

Ivanch. the ('on^lable, 5, 7, 11, 13, 
20 23 25 242 

coriiriiits satniege at tnrib <4 
bi Parcedit, 6 
Ivaiieh I. Ata])eg, 86. 

Ivaimii VI, 87 
[\aii(.b Vn, 87 
hnnch VIJI, 87 
fvaneh tlif Lit tie, S6 
Ivanianh, 8 

Iz ed dauiet ilakhtiar, 533 
Iz lid dm, 41, 68-9,87, 101, 119-20, 
139, 183,252,288, 7v55 
Iz ud dm Aibek Alafram, 271, 467 
Iz ud dm Aibek Baghdadi, 468 
Iz ud dm Aidtmur, 470 
Iz ud dm Aigan, 205 
Iz ud dm Aitim ur Alhaj, 272 
Iz ud dm A1 Kobedi, 482. 

Iz ud dm Balban, 185 
Iz ud dm Eibeg, 255, 257, 260 
Iz ud dm £I Zurdkash, 428 
Iz ud dm Hamadani, 627 
Iz ud dm Homaiza, 572. 

1/ ud dm Hu^ssem, 408 
Iz ud dm Ibek, read Iz ud dm 
**Eibeg, (7 r 

Iz ud dm Ibn Abd us Salam, 146. 

Iz ud dm Iqhan, 225 
Iz ud dm Kai Kaviis, 49, 255, 686 
Iz ud dm Kai Kobad, read Jz u<i dm 
Kai Kaviis, q v 
Iz ud dm Kiibcdi, 571, 587 
Iz ud dm Mahmud , 407, 754. 
fz ud dm Mahk, 661, 675 
Iz ud dm Mozatter ibn Md., 370 

failure of his paper money 

scheme, 37 1 

iz ud dm Omar Meraghani, 99, 

Iz u(? dm Tahir, 102, 219 
iz ud dm Talib, 588 
Izfandiar Nami, 71 1 
Izferam, 410, 735, 747 
Iziezar, 545 
Izkandar, 715, 732 
Izkandar Sheikhv, 737, 743. 746 
Izkanderun, 310. 430 
Izkelejeli, 414 545,742,747 
Tzzet Mahk, 648 

Jaaber, 146, 454 

Jacobite Church destroyed, 170, 
396 

prelate-), 154 


Jacobites, r. Mfmoph} sites. 

Jade Seals, 508 » 

Jafar, Amir, 674 
Jafai Sahib, 725 

Jagatai, Klian, 15, 28, 61, 92, 108, 
231.412. 618, 680 
jagaiai Horde, 228 
Jaaatai MoneoL, 606 
feghatai koM, an, 51 
Jai rmuir i Baiiiko, 2 
Jajt‘r*m 305, 314 
Jajvrm, 337, 339, 718. 738 
Jiik. pimft s oi suh|tst to Lj.rnns, 
224 

Jalaauhfj 90 
Jaial, 346 

jalai, Hula, Uasaii, 86 
Jalirman, 388 

Jam, 100, 337, 4 iO. 544, 551, 726 

Jamal ud cim \li, 186 

Janus II (of Aragon I, 488, 577 

fami lit Tt'vankii, 539 

Janii Mu-iiiue at Tehnz, 625 

J(/mi 627. 

jandar, Sultan Shall, 695 

Janeth. 424 

Janghir, v Chaukur 

Jam, 251 

Jan^beg, 214, 653, 660, 695 
Janik, 259 
[amts, 11 
Jarapert, 16 
Jarbadekan, 700 
Jasanm Cap, 423 
Jauher Kuchuk, 702 
Jaun Korban, 726 
[awakheth, 7, 32. 196, 239 
Jawakheth Mts , 242, 330 
[ebal, Prince oi, 12 
J<bckiH. 339 
Jebel Hamrin, 22, 123 
Jebel Jor, 17 
Jebies Siiniak, 436 
febul, 454 

jehakan Begi, v Jijeglian 
Jehanghir, Amir, 744 
Jehanghir, Sultan, 750, 756 
411 

Jclabieh, 127 
Jelair, 534 

Jelainds, v Ilkanians 
Jelairs, 654 

Jelairtai, Cenl , 232-3, 236, 238 
Jcdal (the astrologer), 235 
Jelal ud dm (KhwarezmShah), 2, 4, 
5, 11, 15, 16, 18,21,92, 199, 282, 
331, 335, 358-9, 364, 542, 564, 
572. 587 

- - and Aslirat. 16. 17 
and Chiath lui dm, 9-10 

— and Seljuk chief, 13 

- -- a})pearance and character of, 

18 
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Jelal lid dm cap! hit ■> TiMis, 

■" - death of, IS 

deieated at Ereenjan, 14 

" - defeated bv Moni^ol*!, 

envoy Iroin Alai ud din to, y3 

— miperstmated alter his death, 
19 

m Georgia, 5, 6, 7, 11, lii 

- tales concetning his death, 
IS 19 

Jelal uddin (llassan), tortured 190 

treacherous to KhuLigu, 199 - 

200 

Jelal ud daula Izkander. 731 
Jelal ud dm Amir Kutlugh Shah 
Gha^iaiii, 649 
Jelal ud dm Arkan, 319 
Jelal ud dm Has-^an, 92 
Jelal uddmibn Alfeleky kttawuzv, 
692 

Jelal ud dm ibn Sairali, 150 
Jelal ud dm Mirnuran, 646 
Jelal ud dm Shah Shuja, 697-707. 
Jelal ud dm Taib Shah, 205, 4S2, 
757 

Jelal ud dm Tarsi, 220 
Je’ai ud din Turan, 270 
Jelal-Hasan, 84, 86 
Jeialhamid, seU-sacniice ob 664-5 
Jelankhan. 610-11, 617 
Jehba, Fortress of, 225 
Jelizavetpol, v Kantzag 
Jelula, 123 

Jemal ud dm lot Dastajenb, 373, 
378, 383. 385, 403. 407, 408, 427, 
451. 569 

Jemal ud dm (of Kashan), 282 
Jemal ud din (of Rastak), 282, 
Jemal ud Dm (of Shiraz), 419 427. 

death ot, 539 

trading activities of, 419 -20 

Jemal ud dm Atrem, 566 
Jemal ud dm Aidogdi, 205 
Jemal ud dm Akush Alafram, 469. 
Jemal ud dm Akush Alashrafi, 450 
Jemal ud dm Akush Faresi, 3()8, 
Jemal ud dm Bedr, 140, 406 
Jemal ud dm Giilbeg, 182 
Jemal ud dm Hu^sem, 559 
Jemal ud dm Khizi, 406 
Jemal ud dm Md , 319 
Jemal ud dm ]\Id ibn Tahir, 138 
Jemal ud dm Md Sam, i 13 
Jemal ud dm Md Sam, 415, 546, 
550-1 

Jemal ud dm, son of Mothalher, 581. 
Jemal nd dm Ab’sa, 164 
Jamal ud dm Rastak of Rotu, v 
Jemal ud dm (of Rustak) 

Jemal ud din, Sevid, 539 
Jemal ud Dm, son of Taj ud Dm, 
637 

Jemal ud dm Yakut, 283. 


Jemchi, 143 
Jenifh'iu, I » 

Jemi, 213 
Jemjalabad, 582 
Jenijed Karen, 726 
Jems, 618 
jengnatu, 300 
Jcnrriaim Hakhslii, 241 
Jenkh, 433 

Jennaln quohTl, 650, 733 6 
feibadekaii, 24t), 699, 707 
Jenk, :m 
Jenna kail, 337. 

Jerusalem, U2, 163, 169, 363, 488. 
- pilgi image of Georgian King 

to, 311. 

](sht, IK Khajeh Chist. 

Jear, 335 
jevheri, 571 
Jews, 333, 345 

-- persecuted bv Gha/an, 396 
-renegade salijected to ordeal, 
• 537-8. 

™ treatment ot in Asia, 342-3 
Jezch, 569. 

Jezirah, 182 

Jezirat Ibn Oimr, 144, 224, S72, 
Jeziieli, V J(^zirat Ibn Omar 
Jeziiet, 246, 273, 277, 755. 

Jeziret River, Lesser, 248 
Jcziret ul Omar, 59S 
f hi lam River, 72. 

Jia, 720 

Jian Ahmed, 669-70 
Jigda Khatun, 141, 330 
Jihan, V Fyramus, 

Jihan Pehluvan Ilclu, 9 

Jihan Rivei , 227, 231 , 253, 550, 602 

Jihan nmna, 756-7. 

Jihan Shah, 672. 

Jihan- Kushai quoted, 10! 

Jthanaru, the, 758-4 
Jiliangir. 534, 700, 742. 

Jihanshah Yaku, 747 
Jihiirgutai, 443 
Jijak Kurkan, 213. 

Jijcghan, 96, 212. 
jiks, V fanits 
Jikiir, in. 
jil. 436 

jila Abazas-D/e, 421 
final, 230. 

Jine, 236 
Jmg Pulaci, 485 

Jingis Khan, 1, 33, 90, 99, 348, 
393,510,512,595 
-- - legend ot liis buth, 35 
Jink pulad, 377 
Jinkutur, 300 
fmwan, 199, 422 
iiratt (Kerman), 36 
Jirlviidai, 303 
Jirmchi, lE Kluirmeiiji 
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Jit, 344 

Jiyuxglnitai, 320 * 

Jizercl, 363 

John XXL 2<S(f-l 

John XXIL 612 

fola, 14 
Jolak. 239 
Jolaky 230. 
fome Ourkaii, 379 
jurbed, 339 
jor^hndai, 301 

jorjan, 224, 336, 365, 373, 37^, 638, 
656, 717-18, 721-2, 725, 730, 733, 
737. 

jiichi. 232, 296, 300, 333, 334-5, 342, 
68(1 

Juchi ]\{K.sar, v538 
Judar, 13 
J in Irijil caiial, 41 
Jill nil, 744 

J uji I Ka ji {or 213 

Juk, Sultai), 120 

jnk!n,420. • 

Julahi Abhen, 627 

J liman, 296 

jumc Kurkan, 213 

funikur, 96, 208, 224, 680 

Jur, 729 

Juslikat, 224 

Ju'ili], 285. 

Jubhkab, Pniico, 298, 3U4-7, 312-13, 
325. 330-i 
fuskcder, 5S8 
Jnven, 337 

Juveni, Alai nd dm Ata Xaiik 
IJuveim', L 119, 102, 202, 220, 
261, 282,' 287. 

Jiiyiirgliatai, 483. 

Kaaba, 288, 34 1 
Ivabala, 4 
KabaRokn, 743 
KaLaita Daliaaiir, 453 
Ivabil, 539 

Kabii Khan oi Vva/, 69 
Kabiidan, Lakv oi, r rrmia. 

Kabul 100 
Kabiilistan, 722 
Kab^diciii, 337 365, 747 
Kalnlcs, 273 
Kadagai, 316 
Kadai!, 304 325 
Kadi 1 1 Abdul Latjf (461 
Kadlii Aikodluit, 440 
Kadlii Burhaii ud dm, 749 
Kaillii Hiibsciii, 649 
Kadlii K<iva^ lai dm, Kaia> ud 
dm 

Kcullubcti: \5niaii^un, 436, 450 
Kadbim, HI9, 119 
Kadiighan, 3(ii 
Kadzaietti, 85 
Kattartab, 268 


Kahkalu, 1 orire^s r^L 72! 

Kai Kho'^ru, 13, sop of Shah Injii, 
693 

Kai Kobad, 14, 17. 43, 104. 255 
Kuiak Aovan, 119 
Kaulu. 228. 231, 233, 235, 338, 365, 
374 467 

Kaimisli 312 
Kam, V Kuh.stan 
Kiii huka. 560 
Kai‘', l.dand ot 418 19 
Km-ain ah, I VuK I of 749, 
Kaiainai'-, 677, 695, 72() 

Kai/, 4 08 
Kn|ui, 548 

Kak 0 j , 12 « 

laioou-s Lilies i'i, 27 
Kakbai, 401 
Kako7\an, 12 
Kakhalur, 191 

Kalhtth, II, 31. 224 268-9 329, 

422, 425 

ICakhta, Fortiuss of, 310, 570 
]\akk<dK’, 467 
Kakun, 243, 274 

Kala Shahba (ikt wliiie tastk). 

685 

Kakaa Sdid, 711-12 
Kalaal ur Kuiu (Ktlal iir Rum) 
(Kalah KumiVriii), 154, 266, 362- 
8, 434, 444, 556, 719, 720. 738, 
747-8, 755 
Kalahi Si4d, 702 

Kalat 111 jVIuslimm (founeily Kalat 
ur Rum). 363 
Kalatsiirk Alt , 713 
Kai a vim, a Ivdavini 
Kalduz, 2 
Kaknu, 31$ 

Kalu't, hortru'^b (d, 225 

Kai kai Altiin Buka, 394 

Krd l^al, 724 

Kainmks, 401-2, 136 

Kaipi>h, 303, 305, 337, 724, 739. 

Kaiu Kfciiciiar, 733 

Kambavat, 419 

Kambe], 269 

Kainbmian, 7. 

Kam<nOi College, 447. 
kai 'd, 159 

il C'U of fnun AloJigo] Court, 

1 56-7 

Kamd Abubekr Shadi, 751 

Kamd Nasir ud dm Md , 156 

Kamil ud dm (tmar Tifiis., 149 

Kanir i Ilabash, 157 

Kaiiisiun (Aki/ Agieli), 312, 327 

Kainmah Biumg. Slieikli, 407. 

KanfxLul 101 

Kand Sultan, 721 

Kandahar 251 

Kamghai Alts , 488 

Kankalis, 10 
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Kant/a Sar, of, n*<} 

Kaiitzaj^ ), 4- X IX, 21 22. 

92 • 

— stidTiti;^ plicruiia* iia piM< |mg 

o!, 21 

Kaplciiisiii, 31() 

Kar Mulk. 8 
Kara Arsiaii, 579 
Kara IKgliatur, 31. 

Kara Ghaj, 580 
Kara Hamid, v Amid. 

Kara Has'^aii, 673 
Kara His^ar, 613, 647, 649 
Kara Hussein, amir, 647 
Kara Kapchilghai, 308 
Kara Khitai, 2 
Kara Khulagu, 98, 231 
Kara Kfunlu, 662 
Kara Kurgan, 663 
Kara KusU. 69, 247 
Kara ]Mu hammed, 657, 659 66} 
Kara Ncnan, 100 
Kara Oman, 676-7 
Kara SongliiO, v Kara Smikor 
KaraSonkfu-, 120, 122,273, 401-2, 
429, 436, 45f!, 454, 469, 564-7, 

570, 595, 599, 600, 616 

Kara tepe, 399. 

Kara Yiiluk, 749 

Kara Ynsul, 215, 666, 667, 669, 672- 
7, 715 

Karabagh, 377, 598, 605, 623, 

649-50, 689, 699 
Karabanda, o Kljaitu 
Karabugha, 15 

Karabuka, 178, 220, 285 304-7, 

324, 342 
Karaja, 37-8, 

« Kara] a Ibn Abi Dulkada 660, 661 
Karak, 142-3, 164, 173, 201, 266, 
347, 439, 450 

KarakhitdH ol Keiman, tnd (4 
d}nastv of, 537, 756 
Kaiakoium. 107 
Karaman, Ihince ut, 264 
Kaianian or Kum.ii Rivci, 331 
Karaiiiania, 255, 615 
- — and Rum, 613-15 
Kara ma mans, 487, 613 
Kar.’sui , 236 
Kaiatai, 119 
Karatepe, 336, 338, 375 
Karaimas, 296, 301-2, 306-7, 337™ 
9, 382, 388, 394 

note on, 388-9 

Karbtiida 327 
Karcatioi 156 
Karlioitz, 85 
Kan a tain, 468, 472-3 
Kanatula Kab, 663 
Karieh Shiiguiram, 38(> 

Kariet Ulakab, 670 
Kanetnn, 432 
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Kanm, 86 
Kami, a Isizcriim. 

Kai ita, 137 

Karliai, ioatn-''* of, .'ilo 57fl 

Karkh, 1 14 

Kailuk'^, 68 

Kaimaii, 43 

is,irmf*|i, 47f> 

Karmpante^ - lljaitu,535 
424 

Kami, e ( uiTfiiii 

Kam, 7, 8, 31, 85, 268, 424 

K,us Alt , 230 

Kar^hi, 743 

Kaiteb, r Ri\ ei . 553. 

Kirtiih, 7, 31, 52, III. 24i), 208 -9, 
361-2 421, 423. 425 6 682 
- (dun ail MctoMuii' Hi 424 
Kartmaii. 85 
Kartokabuk.i, 534 
Kart/kliaiiii Ml ■> , 230 
Kanin Ki v i r 711 
^vasan, son in Kntlnk Bui a, 30! 
Kachan, 9, 282, 580 629 647^ 743 
Kasligiiar, 740 
Kashghainins 68 
Kashmir, 184 5, 397 
Isasmiin, G , 349 
Ka^r bhinn, 409 
Kassian, ? (Iha/aii 
Kassiuii AU , 444 
Katar Suiijak, a Katar Xunjaii 
Katar SiiUjan, 109 
Kdtei ilaharlur, 708 
Kathan Khan nhuitnOnJ wOli 
Cdiazan Khan. 533 
Katia, 163 
Katilid, 310 
Kdtkatu, 428 
Katliibtk, 468, 470 
Katmish, Iknji, 278 
Katlaiki d\iidsK% 572 
K<«uieh 1 lahadin , 668 
Kails, ?' Ka\us 

Ka\«im Lid dii , 3(S1, 318- 19 368, 
697 

Kavam nl ATuIk, 385, 427 
KdMis, 650 

Kajas nd dm, Seyid, 660 ^ 

Kadhi, 661 

Kan'nim (Ka/drun. Kiamum, 2fKi 
482, 741 

Kazghan, Amu, 740-2 

Kan Sheikh Ah Kiimkhaiii, 656 

Kazuigali, 741 

Ka/Mii, 91-2, 220, 261, 300, 385, 
539. 541, 604, 609 622, 643, 

699, 718 

Kcbtiika, u Kitubuk.i 
Kebud Jameh, 224, 303, 721 
Kebnd Yaenudi, v Kebikl JanitU, 
Kecz, 718 

Kehdistan, 740- 1, 716 
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Keiiurkai, Amir, i2i9 
Kelatkuh, 303 

Ivelavun, 226, 244. 266. 268, 270 4, 
290, 2924\ 309, 347, 362. 429-30, 
433, 564 
Kclilat, 15,40 

Kemal iid din. 427, 458, 480, 724, 

magic pouer^ ot, 288 

Kemal ud dtn ibn Kadin Shohhaii 
quoted, 445. 

Kemai iid din Ahisa, 357 
Kemaii 96 

Kematdiii Todan, 608 
Ktuief ui Mizri I\It , 469 
Kenjatu, v (diikhatn 
Ken j eh, 85 
Kepek Khan, 591 
Kmi PorU‘1 quote*!, 119, 532 
Kerai, 450 
Keiai, 539 

Keramun. 434, 48 1, 486 
Kerbal. 265, 710 

Kerbela, 453 * 

Kere River (Kiuh oi Kiuhe), 383, 
386, 400 
Kerikerd, 709 
Kerj, 240 
Kcrjiaii, 541 
Kerker, 297 

Kerman, 2, 3,7, 9, 10. 43,60. 206, 
219-20, 234, 238. 380. 417, 481, 
482-4, 571, 608. 646, 687. 694, 
697, 700-1, 707, 709. 714 

taxation in, 727 

Kerrnan-Shahcin, 119 

Ivermani Md Ibn xVh Morbhidi, 618 

Kbrrai, 409 

Kerrair, Khoja, 718 

Kersos River, 248 

Kert, Amir, 440 

Kertai, 227 

ICertai, \mir, 436 

Kerulon Ri\er, 14 

Kesh, 101, 746 

Kesha f, lortress ol, 326 

Kesher Bakhshi, 383 

Keshf, 467. 475 

Kesht River, 336 

Kesiihk, 409 

Kcshtagdi, 271 

Keshm, 387 

Kesker (Kierkici), 540 

Kesiovaii Mts , 450 

Kesvet, 469 

Ketboga, 401, 424-30, 436, 450, 
454, 564. 

Keulbiiat, 15 

Khaboras Ruit, a Khabur 
Kliabrek (Clierek), 26 271 
Khabur River, 566 
Khabuslian, 384, 729 

rtstored. 102 

Khachen, 28 


Khachen, Sc v ala ol, 159 
Khada, 424 -5 
Khaf, 411 
Klutfajah, 20t> 

Khailbuzurg, 379 
Kh<ur, 481 

Khaidar, 99, 100, 234, 250, 410, 
569. 730 

Kliajeh Alai ud dm Hindu, 569 
Khajeh t hi4il, 545 
Khnk her v*r,'' see Khakisicr 
Khakaii Timur, 538 
Khaki ster, 551 
Khd](‘d I, , 672 
Khalid, 270 

Khaiita, Sheikh, heietual dpctnnes 
ot, 728-9 
Khaid, 2 ' Hebnui 
Khalil Sultan, 5lirz<i, 672, 725 
Khalil Vasaul, 746 
Khalisc, 461 
Khalkhal. 539 
Khallaje?, 415 
Khamil, Sultan, 7, 21 
Khanbaligh, 418 
Khanch-abad, 109 
Khanekm, 22, 122, 132 
Khani, 480 
Khansar, 698 
Kharakan, 102 
Kharbanda, 354-5 
Kharbendeh Uljaitu, 535 
Kharendar, I'ortress ot, 2 
Kharkan Mts , 484 
Kharpurt Mts , 749 
Khartabert, Khartpert, 13, 119 
Khasek, 134 
Khashjan pillaged, 541. 

Khdsuveh Rums, 48! 

Khatai (Khitai), 113, 199 
Khatai Oghiil, 346, 360, 426 
Khatun Kotai, 265 
Khatuii Oi|ai, 262 
Khan j an, 338 
Khavat, 544, 551. 591 
Khavkheth, 424. 

Khawar, 410 
Kheghi, Fort of, 6 
Khelat, 7-8. 12. 13. 14, 20 4, 49, 
144 

Kherk, 423 
Khiaban, 748 
Khiaban Ri\ er, 740 
Khialbuzurk, 184. 

Khielbuz'urg, 301 
KhirBillahMd Khalil, 698 
Khirmenju, 483 
Khitai, 199 
Khiva, I, 231, 247 
Khizam, 5 
Kluzr. 147, 407 
Khochak, 29, 329 
Khodabendeh Idjaud. i35 
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Kliodaitiad Iliisseini, 12‘A 
Kiiodns, S4:i 

KIk)i (KhiJi). 4, 8. 14, 15, 92. 215. 
649, 653. 

Khoja Dama^hk, 597 
Khoja, SevHl, 724, 73H 
Khojan, 510 
Khojn Kc^rmaiii, 627 
Khokan, 28 
Khokars, 185 
Khola, 15 

KhoraMn, 1, 2, 4. 8. 12, 15. 36-7. 
4K2. 60, 101, 205. 218-20, 229. 
232, 239. 240. 247, 261, 285, 298. 
304, 313. 332. 335. 337-8. 310. 
361, .365-6, 373. 378-9, 380 1. 
384. 395. 399. 411, 491, 56vS. 590, 
618. 638. 646,693, 717-19, 730- 1, 
739, 744, 747 

admiiubtration m, 568. 

taxalimi in, 496-8, 622 

under Naim To'^ai, 621 

Khorei River, 328 
Khuiistan, 381 
Khoshak, 187, 189, 198, 268 
Khoshek. 316 
Khosrov, 86 
Khosiii IMvct, 745 
Khosrii Shah, (k)\ernorol irainath, 
149. 163. 

Khotan. 628 

Khnandemir (Khwantlamir) cjiioted, 
228-9, 231-8, 251, 552, 636, 650, 
726, 728, 733 
Khiiar, 734 

Khnarezm, 231, 717, 725 
— — comag(‘ of, 84 

-invaded by Miaka, 247 

Khuarezmiaiib, 1, 6, 16. 

Khnbilai Khan. 90. 98, 199, 218, 
232, 250, 283. 285, 297, 318, 320, 
348, 464, 680, 

and ('hiistianity, 281. 

— lewanls Khulagii, 208 
Khiidabcndeh, Prmce, 381 
Khud.ivand Zadeh Kimlujin, 3ii5. 
Kiuidida. 180 

Khnkh.dagn No van, 176 
Mmhigu IITiilagiil, 43. 90-217, 223, 
227, 229, 256, 285, 348, 393, 396, 
478. 488, 510, 680, 693, 739. 756 

- — and Rereke, 197 
— and Bibars, 201 -2 

— — and Christians, 1 10, 140 -1, 
206-7. 209 

— — and h'gyptians, 167-8 
and bars, 203-4 

— - and llaitlion allK^d, 201 

and Kokn iid dm, 105 

- * - and Shems ud dm, 135 
- — ™ and S} na, 142 3 

-besieges Damascus, 150 

Erbii, 132-4. 


Khulagii besieges Maimundiz, 105-6 

iMayatarkni, 157-9 

— - — builds fibscrvatorvat Bleragha, 

137-8 

captures Baghdad, 123-6 

Aleppo. 147-8. 

Mardm, 162 

- — character of, 212 

coins of, 213-14. 

conquci^ Assassins, 107-8, 

— -consults Hasarn u<l dm, 
astioh»gci, 115 

death ol, 208-9 

— —demands Klialil of BaglidadN 
ti(‘asuies. 125 

dominions of, 205-7 

(‘mbassy from Delhi to, 186-7 

— feasted at Kan Bhul, 101. 

los authority not absolute, 

207-8 

— - in Beoigia, 109-10, 187 

— I<4n] ud dm’s tieacherv to, 
^ 199-200 

note on s]K4ling of, 151-2 

title ol, 214 

palace of, 215 

protects Christians, 150 

puts Khalit ol Baghdad to 

death, 127-30. 

restores Khalmshan. 102 

rewarded by ivhubilai, 208 

taxes Georgians. 110 

threatens Itgyptum Sultan, 

165-6 

treasure-house of, 136 

Khiili, 96, 103, 109 
Khiiljin, 560 
Khumar, Amir, 315 
Khiman, 15 
Khurakli, 148 

Kliure^tan read Khuzisian, q v 
Khuimenp, 404 
Khuirem Shah Dergiizmi, 676. 
Khiiniiiji, 15, 

Khutare, 195 

Khutbeh, the, 3. 12, 16. 581, 601, 
724. 743 

fonimla of, changed, 559. 

Khiiththu, 14 » 

Khuzistan. 4, 9, 132, 207, 240, 256, 
263,571,672,675,710 
Kia Jrnmil, 651. 

Kia Jelai ud dm Ahm< d, 731 
Kia Salab ud dm, 373 
Kia Tash ud dm, 731 
Kiaf, Amir, 565 
Kialpush, 366 
Kiaiteshen River, 338 
Kiashis, 332 
Kiavbaii, 461 
Kiawabaii, v Gaupari 
Kichik, 597. 

Ki du bu qu, v Gndkiih. 
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Kiclgiin, ]\It , 5 
Kierkier, Kcsker 
Kiluya .Mt , 24^1, 407. 
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Kimshkabal, 297. 

Kineshm, 471 
Kmesrm, 454 
Kmgsliig 324 

Kinjak, son of kkodu, 382. 

Kiiijin 472 
Kinkshig 224 

KnL'^liii,305 6,312-13, 335,337 8 
Kmuk, 245. 248, 253 
Fvipcinik, son of ikjink, 231 5 
— _ "(tveiiiorof Syria, 132“418 
lvi})chak()gluil. 304. 387 
Ivipchaks. 4-5, 10, II. 17 
Kirai, 549 

Kirai :Mahk Ahmed. 102 
Ivirnt, l'>)ri!<ss <>{. 245 
Kiikcsia, 566 
Kirkessiiim, ?« Kirbsia 
418, 539. 

Ivishini, 234 
Kisragb, 339 
Kisueh. 402 
K^tabi iMahbuh, 384 
Kitubuka, 90, 95-6, 102, 104-5, 
119, 134, 143, 150, 156, 163. 
167-9 

Kuihc River, ^ee Rcrc 
Kmshk Murgliam, 746 
Kml, 358 

Kizil Irmak (Rod River), 255. 

Kizii Salghursludi, 359. 

Kizil Ussiin, V Hulan Muraii 
I^iaproth, 357, 392 
Klaijcth. 424. 

Klaudia, 120 
Knight Templars, 225 
Kobad, 481 
Koche, 154 
Kodsa, 439 
Kolicndiz, 697 
Koja, 346 
Kokiji, 485 
Kokaju Buzwig, 231 
Kokaju Kiicluik, 23! 

Kolae dems, 241 
IvoksLi Kivei (IMiie River), 250 
Kola. 424, 543 
Koma, Sadi ud dm of, 384 
Koman Jnak, 661, 723 
Komari Vasaul, 712 
Konchiba, 330 
Kondiizbaghlan, 538 
Koiigharda, 300. 

Konghiiialank, 304 
Kongluirtai, 213, 250, 258, 267, 
285, 286, 298-9, 307, 313, 680 
K< ng<^ralaTdr, 581, 

Konkurnt wile oi Xliusaid, 627. 
KonkiiTolang, site oi SuHania, 544 


Koian, thi, qinded, 16, 143,441-2, 

461 

Koidojin, e Kmdujin 
Korlogh, 100 
Koroii, 468 
Kurlaghii Mt , 336 
KoNhk-/t I, 715 
lC()-s( II, 173 
Kotai, Khalnn, 265. 

Kotan \laji, 320 
Koth ml dm, 337, 675. 

K<itnr, V Intar 
Kouo Khan, v KuLa IHca 
Konaak (Ruu oi Ilamathk 451 
Kov Ilk Khatun, a f\mk Kiiatun. 
Kuarknaie- fake!, 53 4 « 

Kubak Kiiatim, 96, 212 
Kubar, 431 
Kubaia, 450 
Kiibeclii, 230 
Kiibmji, 303 
Ku< haj'ens, 68 
Kiichiik, 298 
Kiuhiik \imkji, 299 
Kudeiu, 63 
Kmd Mt , 230 
Kiifa, 121, 132. 256. 565. 

Kiih Lan nda, 613 
Kuliar, 600 
Kiihi KdimR. 703 
Kiihistan (oi Kami, 02, 95-8, 103, 
106, 209, 339, 414, 416, 646. 728, 
739, 742 
Kuhistams, 728 
Kuik Khatun, 212 
Kiiikmtai.7' Kongluirtai 
Kmot.n, 78 
Kiijan, 34 K 2 
Kujinbu'^img, 434 
Kuka Uka. v KIvaii 
Kukaclim, 346, 367 
Kiikaji, 434 
Kukania< h<u, 394 
Kukatu, 381 

Kiikebmi ibn Mail Hasan all, 13o, 

Kal I'liga, 15 

Kuiduk, H3 

Kali, 122. 195 

Kill khan, v Kfg<in 

Knltak, 393 

Kultak Ikaji, 346 

Kum, 315, 646 

desetiplion of, 315 

Kuma Ri\(‘i. t' K< re River 
Knniis, 235 
Kuinishi, 272 
Kuinsba, 714 

106, 3f)5, 313 

Kiimnz, 381. 656, 659, 723 
Kimdulou, ulenlduaimn t4, 351 
Kimgkii! nkin,^, r Shembaz 
Kiinj<ik, Pniuess, 595 
Kimpikan, 307 
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Kunjukbal, 822, 324, 383, 340, 
342, 859* 880, 888, 875, 878, 
^ 38U-~H 

Kimjuskat Khatiiii, 585 
Kunkju, 285 

Kiinkuiiaj, read Kon^hmtai, q v 
Kimtsaii, 65(^ 

Kuo Slum, 108 
Kiiokiaii, V kJgan 
Kur Buka, 488 9, 597 
Kur Pii All, 756 

Kur Kiver 1 Aiax'us], 5, 11, 12, 196, 
228. 239, 310, 820, 822, 825 
K'ura Agli'a, v Ihorn Agha 
Kiiraa deshe, 541 

Kurban Bairam, Hf»ly Day (»l, 1'22 
Kurban Shira, 815, 860, 880- 2 
Kurdish Mis , 458 
“ — Hcimitciges in, 752 
Kurdistan, 598, 651, 678, 711 
Kurds, 20, 98, U2. ISO, 258, 175, 
882-8,456,665,677,718 
Kurd III in, 865, 417, 687 
Kiirguz. 89, 40~2 
Kuiha, V Kuhar 
Kunstan, 668 
Kurji Buka, 894 
Kurkhan, 10 
Kurmishi, 401, 438, 469. 

Kurneh ,711 
Kmrara Abad, 710, 755 
KurTimur (Kuir Timur), 127- 8,531 
Kiirdiijin, 593, 610, 687-8 
Kurt- Khan, 185 
Kurta, 83 
Kiirtika, 485 
Kurumchi, v Kurumishi 
Kurumishi, 239-40, 806, 324, 342, 
860. 385-6, 388, 424, 567, 592-7 
Kuiusun, V Kadsiin 
KTirth, Prince, 112 
Kiiseh tagh, 109 
Kush Koyun, 461 
Kush Tiniiir, 4, 556. 

Kushan, 718 
Kushji, 301, 680 
Kiishkareh, 5 
Kudiluk Khan, 168 
Kussuyeh, 100, 551, 569, 726, 745 
Kusupa, V Kusuyeh 
Kutb Jihan, Kuib iid dm 
Kiitb ud dm, 86, 241, 845, 861, 
363-4, 371, 385, 409, 426-7, 482, 
545 

Kutb ud dm Chishti, 547, 550, 553 
Kutb ud dm Esh/ari, 591 
Kutb ud dm llgliaza IT, 686 
Kutb ud dm Mahmud, 290-1 
Kutb ud dm Molla, 746 
Kutb ud dm Miibarez, 205 
Kutb ud dm Nikrnz, 674 
Kutb ud dm Oweis, 699, 750 
Kutb ud dm Razi, 618 


Kutb ud dm Seyiil, 824 
Kutb ud dm Shah Jihan, 484 

Kutbiika, 247. 

Kuthathis. 6, 111.231,242,830 

Kiiti, 278 

Kutlugh, Amir, 565 
Ivuthigh Patikji, 208 
Kutlugh Buka, v Kultugh hhah 
Kutlugh Kaya, 58<) 

Kutlugh Khatim, 308 
Kutlugh Makhdum Shah, 694 
Kutlugh Shah. 277, 297, 300, 829, 
880-1, 845, 861, 880 2, 886, 888, 
898, 404-6, 418, 422-8, 485-9, 
446 -7, 454 7, 467 72, 475, 585, 
589-40, 580, 597 

Kidhigh 1 imur, 284, 826, 346, 612 
Kutlugh Turkan Aga, 868-4, 720 
KutlughlK‘g, Amir, 180 
Kutliik Buglia, V Hasan Dameghani 
Kuthikan (Kotlkan), 261 
Kuttuz, 146, 159, 168, 165, 228 
- and Khulagu, 165-9 
— - enters Damascus m tnumph, 
178 

■ — murdered, 173 
Kutiii Khatim, 212, 221, 285, 289, 
805-7, 864 
Kutu]«in. 894 
Kiituktai, 580 
Kii\v<ishu, V Kerman 
luiyuk Klian, 63, 56, 281, 238 

■ mauguralioii uf, 59 

Kveabiilian, 192 
Kw ishketh, 380 

l^abirc, 467 

r.achm, 429-81, 450, 564, 602 
Lacoupene, T de, quoted, 390, 486, 
Ladalaya, v JLaodicea. 

Laghin, 545, 547-"8. 

Lahejan, 540-1. 

Lahore. 69, 99, 185. 

Lalam Kuchin, 714. 

Lamas. 897 
Langani, 728 
l.angley, G de, 489 
Langlois, quoted, 422 
Laudicea, 268, 313, 362 
Lar, V Larjan. 

Lai 1 Kafran, 717 
Jmrenda, 567 
Larjan, 104, 204, 844. 

J,avij, 781 

Lebid, son ot Abi Kabi, 332 
Lehnasagiii (Ahitagh), 144 
Legend of Ciha/an’s .son, 486. 

]mgis Klum'b biith, 35 

Legsi. 302-5, 359, 373. 378, 383, 
409. 580, 

Lekesi, v Legsi 
Lekezi, v Legsi 
Lembeser, 103-7. 
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I.emser, v Lembeser 
Leo I, cm, 681 
Leo If. 68! 

Leo Iff, 682. 

Leo IV. S5S, 602, 682. 

Leo V. 602. 682 
Leo M, 682 

Leon, son of Hailhon of Arnu 
225, 245, 248-9, 252, 270, 354, 
402 

accession of, 228 

- — captured by Ei^yptians, 226 

released, 227 

Leon 111, 245, 354, 402 
f.crd/avni, 1%. 

Leiida, 488 
Le^,yhistau, 239, 46! 

Lesglustaii Afis , 199. 

5, 11, 260 

L’Estranj:(e, quoted, 284. 

Lidd, Bishop ol, 576 
Likh Mt , UI, 190, 239, 242 
Limmata, J , 45 
Lipant, 346 
Lipant V, 87 
Lipant M, 87. 

Lirabad, 337 

Loknian. 548, 554, 719, 723 4 
Lomis Thai, 239 
Lomisa, 424-5 
Longfellow, quotc^d, 130 
Loie, read Lorhc, q.v 
Loihe. 11, 160 
Louis IX, 242. 

Lulu, Aniir, 562 
Liffii, Khoia, 619, 622, 624 
Lur, 300, 378. 481. 571, 709 
Jjir, Luii(‘, 661, 697 
Lur ^^rts , 8 
Liirdcjan, 707 

Liirisf.ui, 9, 220, 381, 357, *^83 668, 
672, 692, 695, 702. 711, 715 

note oil, 751 ~4 

lairistan, LiitU, 406, 483, 699 

note on, 754-6 

T.urs, 660-1, 710 
Liihsan, 541 
Lull All B(‘g, 704 
r.iitllill.i, 733, 735--« 

Lvon'^, 280 

Council of (1215), 72 

I'vfa tze-Lsaiig-r, rharaclensfu s oi 
of pt opk* of, 2i7 
Maabar, 119 
Maamuneh, 649 50 
Maaiah, 172, 455 
Maand Naainan, 147, *^36 
Maasaniveh, 408 
Mabug Nejm, 1 16 

Macau us (name adopted by 

^ Tlaitlum on becoming a Tn')nk), 
228 


Machu, 324. 

Madhik, 120. 

Madri, r Mailre\a 
M.Minlaih, o M(*zmkaii. 

Mali to, 347 

Magic chanu b? secure affection, 

341 

of fv rua! nd tim, 288 

Mahan, 15, 16 
Mahlibna, 275 
;\fahniiKi. Amir, 729-30. 

Mahmud bt^g. 428, 567. 

Mahnmd I'Vfud, 552 
Maijmnd ibii Yainin, 628 
IVlahmud lsM*iikntlngh, 610, 623. 
Mahmud KaUiati, 418 • 

Mahmud Kaikab, 724 
^fafimiid Kiza, 736. 

Mahmud Shah, 417, 482-3, 680, 
689, 697, 750 
Mcthmiid Shah fnju, 623. 

Mahmud Shtikh, 457. 

Mahmud Veh.ij, 63 
Mahftmed Khodahun 1, tomb of, 

583 

Mahulat, 726 
Maidan Saadet, 692 
Maidan, Sultan, 735 
Maidan Alkabak, 455 
Maidan Suhmaiishah, 386 
Maidan-akhdai, 149 
Maiila, de, ([ut/ted, 152 
Maimundi/, 103, 109 
Mciitreva, 113, 211 
Ma]ar,“613 

Majd udtiin Vm. 321 
Majd u<] dm \thu,261 
Majd ud dm iMuail S.dameti, 601 
M.qd ud tlm Muuuu.'n, 336 
Ma]d ud dm T< in i/i, 136 
Majd 111 Mulk, 28,0. 26 g 275 
a(.,ah of. 287 

iavouitai by \baka, 262 

— mtneius against Shems ud 
(bn 26 1' 3 
Maja, 325 

Makar al \nbiM, 176 
Mathni 11 
M.daka. 3^'6 
Makisa. 216 
MaHan, 2 


kru 

I, <|uot(‘d, 

! 12-3, 

146, 

H8, 

119, 

150. 163 

9, f 7 

L9, 

201. 

244. 

246, 249. 

253, 

255, 

258, 

268. 

271, 273-1 

286, 

292, 

296, 

2‘h^ 

310. 311, : 

B3 14, 

363, 

402, 

428- 

9. 134, 437 

in. 4 

!3, 44S-ti, 

455- 

6, 458, 4i 

<1, 468-9, 

471. 

473- 

5, 535, 556 

, 570, 1 

s33 


a! si!( 

il Nizeltdar, 

67t> 




Malakia tjuottd, 33, 61, 103-4, 
156, 158, 19 f, 208, 225 6, 229, 

241 
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Malan, 338 ^ 

Malashias, i|p., 78 
Malatia, 48, 119-20, 275, 327 
Malatiya, 154, 260, 556, 570. 
Malek, Is , 672 
Mall Fitan, 539 

Takwi, 440 

Malik al Asliral Salah iid dm 
Kbali^, 362 
Mahk al Nasir, 751 
Malik al Salih al Ismael, 139 
Malik Ashar, 616 
Malik dll Rast, 127. 

Malik es Salih, 579. 

Malik Katb ud dm (duin, 646 
Mahk •Mansur, 292 
Mahk khsr, 649-50 
Mahk Muhammed, 742, 748. 

attacks Herat, 748. 

Mahk Nuziat ud dm Adil Ne^savj, 
7j Rokii ud dm Sam 
Mahk Sadr ud dm, 241. 

Mahk Sahh, 120 
Mahk Shah, 522 
Mahk Timur, 680 
Mahka, 6. 

Malmuks, 256 
Mama Khoja, 3(^5, 593. 

Mamishki, 542. 

IMamlakli, 574. 

Mamluks, I4I, 309, 366, 457, 470 

and Ghazan, 438-9 

Ashrafian, 433 

Bahrit, 266 

divisions of, 433 

hlansurian, 433. 

Mamshaki, 541. 

Mamuri, 222, 248. 

tomb of, 248. 

Manazguerd, 14, 17 
klandators, II 
Manfred, King, 197, 279 
Manglukan, 213 

Mangu Khan, 53, 81, S3, 90, 92, 
151, 207, 363, 680 
— character of, 137 

inaugurated, 6 1-2 

sees luimnous crosa, 64 

story of his eon\ersion, 112 

visited by Kamil, 156 

Mangu Timur, 67, 98, 100, 107, 187, 
195, 201, 228, 241-3, 264, 267, 
270-1, 274-7, 284, 318, 430-2, 
439, 450, 680 

death of, 277 

defeated by Egyptians, 270-3 

Mangu tail, 70 
Mam ibn Shoaib, 676 
Manjasht, 140, 358- 9 
Manoel, 330 
Mansur Ahmed, 686 
IMansur Lachm, 430 
Mansur, Mahk, 162, 172 


Mansui Nasir ud dm Oitok, 686 
Mansur Nejm ud dm fdiazi II, 686 
Mansur, Prince, 149, 175. 

Mansur, Shah, 698-9, 702, 707-14, 
750, 753 

and Timur, battle between, 

712 

captures Abrkuh, 710 

captures Ispahan, 710 

killed, 712 

Mansuri, 468 

Mansunah, 96, 102, 318, 400, 510 

.Manuel, 423 

Manzi, King of, 347. 

" Mazitmeh," Tht\ quoted, 558 
Mar Dcnha, 2 46-7 
Mai Ilasia, 182 
Mai Ignatius, 219, 249 
Mai Khetii.250, 318 
Mai Matthew, Monastt'ry ot, 
attacked by Kinds, 180, 401. 
Maiccllinus, A qiiottM, 433 
"^Marco Iblo quoted, 91, 151, 346 7, 
357, 367, 487 

Mardm, 12, 308, 332, 489, 565. 580, 
598, 655. 673 

captured by Syrians, 434 

genealogy of rulers ot, 686 

NocilTs Ark supposed to have 

rested on highest bimimit of, 161 
- — note on hKsb»rv ot, 683-6 
siege of, 16 K2 

Mardm, Prince of, 17, 270, 294 
641, 647, 666 
-Maria Despma, 278 
Maria Tliertsa, 565 
Manana, quoted, 279 
Marino Saiuitu, quoted, 556 
Maiistan Nun, 447 
Marj ns Salar, 469 
IMarkab, 362 
Marlahu, 707 

Martyiop(Mis, v hlayaiaikin. 

Marutha, Bishop, 156 

Marvand, 659 

Marzhaii, 227. 418 

Masaud Sebzevaii, Khoja, 665, 711 

htasdekan IMts , 484 

Maslenakhe, v Modanakhe. ^ 

Massissa, 226, 248 

Masud Bey, 98, 236 

IMasud Dameghani, 651 

Masud. Prince, 17. 21. 228, 250. 

265, 270, 313, 316, 318, 326, 334 
Masud Shah, 638, 674, 694 
Masud Sultan, 427, 429. 

Masuk Kiishji, 320 
Masum, 676. 

Matla es Saadin. quoted, 743 
Maidana Rokii ud dm Heravi, v 
Rolm Sam 

Maulana Said Liitfallah, 696 
Maveia tin Nehi, 98, 568, 734, 714 
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Mayafaikin, 18, 20 , 141 - 2 , 157 , 
224, 328, 598, 868 

besieged, 157-9. 

fall ol, 161} 

— — locality oi, 156 
Mazanderaii, 1, 4, 112, 205. 219, 
226-4, 264-6. 313, 335-6. 339. 
380 I, 585, 660. 646, 702, 722, 
724-6, 731 

Tinuir in, 723 

Mazuk Akci, 271 
Mecca , v Mekka 
Meclaiueh, 669 
Med]d lid dm, 581 
Medina, 446 
biniit, 115 

Merl/oph, Tlios (0, rjuoUd, 660- 1 

M(*hdi, Siiitaii, 7 1 3 

M(4meh, Mubanik, 726 

xMchnn, 96 

Meidan, tiie, 244 

Meinuin, Khalit, 138 

IVlej mi dm, u ^lohar nd dm 

Mejd ud (hii r^a ibii Alhabbab, 448 

Mejd ud dm Kakiini, 700 

Mejd ud dm Ktrman, 197 

Me]d ud dm Mummau, 334 

Mejd ud dm Seniek', 282 

Mcjik, bheit'b, 749 

Mcka bev. 235 

IMekka, 288, 341, 446, 565. 59?, 
617, 661 

(lovcmn'CBt oi 572 

Kutlugh’s pilgrimage to, 602 

Kasir’s pilgrimage to, 567 

IMeJdci, Kh(t]a, 725 
Melaidii, v Mulai 
Melik Asrat, 616, 655 
Melkits, 196 

M(‘luhat, iortiessol, 225 

M(diik, idmee, 738 

Meluk, Seibedal, 71 1 

IMelub, 710 

Alemiia, 6 

Menbe], 244 

Mend ell, 668, 672 

I\leiii]u, 570 

Mendur, 11 

]\Iengh Daba, 409 

iVl( ngel ugan, v IMaiiglukaii 

klengdi, 322 

Meiigh Tinuir Namum, 725 
Menklemish, 102 
Menshaii, 366 

iMuagha. 4. 5. 20. 224, 240. 262, 
282. 285, 335-6. 397. 403 407, 
422*, 451,’ 536, 565, 616, 639, 642 

learning in, 282 

— — obsercaton at, 138 
Mctagba, Lake, 277 
Merahem, 707 
l^lerak, 484 

® Merasb, 243, 4(t2, 431 


Meidavij, 108 * 

Merend, 8, 386, 593, 65^ 

Mcrghaiid, 339 
Merghaul, 232, 235-6, 238 
Morn, 430 

Merj Baigiit, 150, 163 
Merj Diba), 253 
Mer{ Rakitti, 443 
Meilvf's. 248 
Merketai, 102 
Mertai, 278, 346 
Mermhak, lOtg 23 4. 374 
Merumt. 70 ) 

Merv, 102 112. 232, 299 335, 338. 

463, 531, 544 
Merv Shajau, 234 
M(n\juk, a Merudiak 
Ahibs>fy, 561 

Akdied 220, 339, 4o4 6it9, 72o, 
729, 736 

MesklnN 267, 270, 2S4. 424, 587 
Mt^khia. n 

5h '•npotfiuua, 13 20. 48, 141, 327, 

422, 674 

— ia iiiiiie m, 598 
— -- in\ad»d 1 \ \hnieti K!i la, 667 
- - - hiiiur Khan, 666 

Mestub Said ud din, 32 J 
l/cm/o>f, iht\ 618 
5Jevnard, Baibia, do, 99. 

Mezdek. 480 
iMezmau, 738. 

Mezzat, 445 
Mezznkab, 121. 

Mianch, 695 
IMianet, 596 
Mianju, 127 
Ml bud, 691, 695. 

Michat‘1, FiU[a‘ror, 430. 

Midiab, 739 
Migtiii, 104. 

Migh, 374 
Mighan, 195 
Mihikiitlugb, 580 
Mikail, 673 
Mill's, t|uoled, 377. 

Mik. 681 
Minaub 596 
Mnig Kisbiak, 231 
iMmgkutluk, 482 
Mingtur No\aii, 238 
Mingueli, 289 

Mm haj-i-Sarm, ijiioted, 70, 99, 120, 
137, 159. 184, 186. 194 
Minhaj-i"Siraj, lead Minliaj~i-bai<i], 
q V 

Mmkian, 538 
Minimi, 548 

IMir Jaluerd, lead Nia iduerd, qv 
Mu Kemiam 627 

Miran Slmti, L16, 589, 663-5, 667, 
707, 711, 720, 723-4, 738--9, 714, 

747-8 
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Mirek, 74S. ^ 

Mirkhavend# quoted, 464, 588, 650, 
718, 726, 736 

Mirkhoiid, quoted, 4, 204, 413, 697, 
734, 757. 

Mirza kill Sultan, 665 
Mirza Kiistem, 668 
Mir/a Shah, 745. 

!Mishan, v ]\ligan 
hlishkanat, 204 
Mishkusabad, 481. 

Mi&r, 290 
Misr Khoja, 607. 

Missir Mahk, 608, 616 
Mizan, V Migan 
Mkargtdzels, 85 

genealogy C)!, 86 

Moaabcm j elal iid dm, 483 
Moan, V Mughaii 
]\[oatugiiii, 231 
iMoazztim, Sultan, 7-8 
Modzzam Turan Shah, 146-7 
MobarekShah. 231,611.658 
Mobariz, 332 

Mobanz ud dm Tuzi, 243 
Mobni, 408 
Modanakhe, 423 
Moeiyed, 618 
Moeyidi, 338, 374. 

Moghaljm, 393 
Mogit ud dm, 23. 

Mf)goltai, 565. 

Mogoltai Ajaji, 436. 

Moguith, Prince, 143, 172, 201 
Mohdi, 182 
TMohai ud dm, 650 
Mohanna, 245, 248, 565 
Mohar ud din, 171 
Mohazzab nd dm .Mi, 259. 
Mohiyeddm Arabi, 384 
Mom ud dm, 426, 457 
Moiz ud dm Hussein, 622-3, 646, 
730. 737, 739 

burial place of, 743 

Moiz ud dm Jehanghir, 750 
Mojayed ud dm Kairaaz, 149 
Mojir ud dm ibn Abu Zakr, 163 
Mojir ud dm, Kadhi, 94 
Mojma ul Muruj, 438 
Mokhlis ud dm Rumi, 428 
Mola Sadr ud dm Rebii, career of, 
416-17 

Molai, 448, 484 

Molar Noyan, 26, 33 

Moiendino, Benefatio de, 83 

Molina, P de, 349 

Molna Said ucl dm Tuftazani, 653 

Mongol army, pay of, 473. 

rations of, 97 

calendar, 530 

solar and lunar yeais 

rectified, 532-3 
camp, a, 625 


i\Iongol tint imusiih, 573-4. 

hum of oath, 229 

language, letter fnuii \ighui] 

to Philippe le P^el, in, 350-2 

— , — vocabulary oi in 

thirteenth century, 88 -9 

possessions, 1 

— — weapon^, 97, 147, 157 8, 447, 
472 

Mongols and Christians, 72-5, 77- 
80, 155 

and Ismafdites, 92-3. 

anrl Jeial ud dm, 9 10 

— — appearance and chaiacteristir« 
of. 34 

defeated bv Egy])tians, 168-9, 

244 5. 253, 273 “ 

— — join Abaka, 245 

nomadic lite of, 215 

phigue anujiig, 38 

nqiuted to have dogs’ heads, 

j 

summer camp of, 215 

toiture monks, 229 

trade with Venetians, 631-2 

\ictonous in Aleppo, 267 

Monophj Sites (or Jacobites), 153. 
Monlecorvmo, John ol, 350, 533 
Moor Ruer, 307 
Mopsuetia, v Massissa 
Morghul, 253. 

Morier, quoted, 315 
Morshed, Sheikli, 203 
Moseliim, 383 
Mosdlimi, 305-6 
Mosheim, quoted, 283 
MobUnsir, 12, 178 '* 

Mostassim, 113, 157 
Mostereshed, 179 

Mosul. 20, 59. 119-20, 181-2, 227, 
250, 270, 278, 288. 308, 310, 318, 
332-4, 369, 373, 396-7, 422, 454, 
566, 580, 598, 656, 666-7. 

— Prince of, 12, 13 
Motassenx, Sultan, 715-16, 750. 
Moteassim, Khalif, 336. 

Motenebi quoted, 340. 

Mothahher, 581. 

Mowahid, icad Muayid, ^ 

]Moym ud dm Md , 259 
Moyiii ud dm Jervaneh, 206 
Mozaffer, Prmce, 18, 19, 430 
Mozaftcr alai ud dm Ah, 172. 
]\rozaltei Fakhr ud dm Kara 
Arslan, 220, 686. 

Mozaffer Gazi, 17 
Mozaffer ud dm, 20, 481-2. 
Mo/affer ud dm Hajaj Sultan, 
234-5 

Mozafiei ud dm hid Shah, 482. 
Mrmn, Mciv 
Mthawars, the, 155 
Mlhiuleth, 269. 328-30, 422-5. 
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Mtsiiar River, v Km River. 

Mtzirc (Giorgi VI), 544 
Mtzkheiha, Ilf), 141, 529 
Mtzkhetlia, 224 
Miiayad ud diii Md ,114 
Miiayid, 161. 

Mnavid areas, 744 
Miia>ad Orlat. 720 
Miiayid ud dm Alkaniiyi, 13) 

Miuyid ud dm Aracii, 138. 

Muazzam Siraj ucl dm, Malik, 539. 
Mubarek vSliali Sinjan, 742 
Mubanz ud dm Md , 646, 690, 693- 
7. 750, 757. 

chaiacter (jf, 696 

con<r[uests of, 695 

Mubanz ud dm Siwar, 469. 

Mubanz ud dm Turan, 96 
Mubanz ud dm ulea ibn Karaman, 
469 

Mubnsher, 722 

Mughan, 10, 11, 15, 82, 216, 219, 
300, 329, 376, 399. 435, 536, 646 ' 
Muhab Shah Khatun, 705, 
Muhacldcb Khouisani, 709-10 
Muliammed Aitimur, 728, 732 
Mohammed Aoubehi, Malik, 712. 
Muhammed Bahrabady, 718 
Muliammed beg, 610 
Muhammed Bey, 427, 619, 623 
Muhammed Duldai, 553 
Muhammed Habish, 718. 
Muhammed Harum, 415 
Muhammed Herzch, 596 
Muhammed ibn Bashkiid Na&in, 
468 

Muhammed Jeyi, 411 
Muhammed Kazghan, 744 
Muhammed Kcjeyi, Khoja, 674 
Muhammed Khajeh, 742 
Muhammed Khan, 640-2, 680 
Muhammed Kurchi, Amir, 710 
Muhammed Ku'^hji, 623 ' 
Muhammed ]\Ialik, 698, 743, 745 

attacks Herat, 748 

Muhammed Mo'ammaiy, 716 
Muhammed ]\ruzatter, Amir, 655 
Muhammed Na'man, 413 
Mulu^'mraed Saru Turkoman, 674 
Muhammed Pel ten, 623 
Muhammed Sam, 553-4 
IMuhammed Seyar, 562 
Muhammed Shah, 1, 10, 203, 417, 
680 

Muhammed Sheikh Haji, 721 
Muhammed Shem^ ud dm, v Hafiz. 
Muhammed Sikiuji, 373 
Muhammed Sultan, 709, 711 -12^ 
719. 

Muhammed Sultan Shah, 708, 744 
Muhammed Zerkei, 562 
^ Muhammedanisni, 535 

— — abandoned by Uljaitu, 558 9. 


Muh.unmed.iinsm #adi»pte(i !)v 
Bu eke, 193 4 

adfjpUd In (dia/an, 384 

ail(i'ptcd by Jews, 537 

Muhammedans and Chn*.Uans, 

332-3 

jMuharrem, 709 
Mulii ud dm ibn Zaki, 149 
Mum, Khoja, 651 
]Muiz ud dm, 69 
Mujahid, Maiik, 174 
Mujahid Saif ud dm Ishak, 18 j 
Mujnial lllawuyihh ” quobd, 108 
Miikhran, 423 
Muktez, 134 
Muktil, 336 
IMulahids, V Assassins 
Mulai, 336, 338 9, 365-6, 374, 
379, 382, 399, 415, 436, 438, 455, 
463, 467, 469, 475, 534. 

Mulana Sheikh Md , 674. 

Millar Noyan, 14 
Multan, 99, 185 
JMumm, 539 
Mil mm Aga, 277 
Munia, 316 
Miinkereh, 755 
Miimk, 139. 

Murdistan, 691 
Mureshid, 149 
IMiirgha, 33S 
Murghab, 100. 554, 569 
Murghab River, 722, 740, 745. 748 
Murghsaiek, 427 
Murjabad, 367 
Mur\an Gurcelel, 189, 195 
Musa Khan, 564, 635, 637-40, 
652, 680, 689 
Musa Kin kail. 213, 300 
Musa Slmkcr, 710 
Miisasadeh Bciktiik, 534 
.Mush, 647 

Muskeril, v Pamiaiel 
Mussulmans, 150, 154, 225, 273-4, 
300, 318. 570 

and ('hnstians, 170 

and Geoigiaiis, 5. 

destroy Jacobite Church, 170 

massacred bv Abaka, 258 

— - laid Ciluia, 275 

releaseil bv Abaka, 259 

IMustakh-bdlah-Abu Tebi Suhmaii, 
468 

Miistebij, 134 

Mutadliid BilLih Abiibckr, 695 
Mu\iii ud dm Psfizan, 99 
Muvm ud dm Md , 98 
Muzahar, 693 

tnd of dvnastv of, 715 

— - Princes oi, siibmii pj Timur, 

713 

Muzattar Shah, 750 
Muzallar ud dm Sliebeh, 750 
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Muzatfdrians, i^ncalogy of, 750 
Muzaffer Dcaid, 686 
Mnzatfcr Inak made governor of 
Fars, 623 

Muzaffer iid dir Md , 204 
Muzir ud dm Abubekr, 202 
Mygdonms River, v. Khabur River. 

Naamaniych, 408 
Nablus, 163, 

Naghai, Bitekji, 325. 

Naghiildar, 467 
Nahrlsa. 121. 

Nahreljanam River, 673 
Naitaii, V Natuin 
Na]armagcf, 11 

Nakhehi\an, 8, 12, 110, 229, 245, 
386, 397. 421-2, 543, 642, 659, 
675, 699 

Christum churches at, 34 

Nakhidur, 399 
Nakuldh (now Nigdeli), 250 
Nakir, 431 
Nanan, v Vane 

Nangis, W de, quoted, 44, 46, 57, 
77,79 80,281 
Nankirgas, 574 
Naphshi, 225 
Narm, 300 
Naim Ahmed, 360 
Nann Haji, 335 
Narm Su, 438 

Narm Togai, 607, 618, 620 -1 

executed, 622 

Nabch ud dm Peisa, 45 
Nasir (deivish poet), 627 
Nasir, Khalil, 4, 12 
Nasir, Prince, 145-6, 157,162-4, 257 

death of, 171 

government by, 171-2 

Nasir, Sultan, 448-9, 564, 613, 615, 
639, 641-2, 646 

and Abusaid, 613-7 

and Ghazan 459-61, 469-72, 

476-8 

Nasir ud din {envoy), 458 
Na^ir ud dm (of Kuhistan), 102 
Nasir ud dm (the astrologer), 106, 
108, 119, 127, 137 

builds observatory at 

Meragha, 137-8 

cures Abaka, 241 

his letter to Malik Nasir 

Yusuf, 142-3 

learning ol, 282 

Nasir ud dm Abdur Rahim, 108 
Nasir ud dm Ahmed, read Nuzrat 
ud dm Ahmed, v 
Nasir ud dm All Kho]a, 457 
Nasir ud dm beg, 749 
Nasir ud dm Kaimen, 166 
Nasir ud dm Muhammed, 43, 186, 
429-30, 440. 


Na^'ir ud dm Md, ibii Aisiiaikhi, 

474 

Nasii ud dm Omar, 140, 406 
Nasir ud dui Yahya, 446, 560 
Nasir Yusuf, Malik, 142, 

Nasr Allah Nejm ud dm, v \li 
Miiayid 

Nasr ud dm, 570 

Nasr ud dm Satilmish, 403 

Nasr ud din Tusi, 103. 

Nasr Uiia, 726, 736 
Nasiet, milk, 359 
Nathila, 330 
Natiaii, 306 
Naushehr, 638 
Navaretto, M* F de, 577 
Navur Fcrhaii, 463 
Naxua, 82 
Naz Khatun, 604 
Nedjm, 148 
Negropunti, 367 
%Nehaveiid, 565, 661, 667, 755 
Nejas, 510 

Nejb ud dm, 337, 311. 

Nejd, 565 

Nejibei devlah, 562 
Nepb ud dm, 656. 

Ne]imet, 431 

Neim ud dm, 240, 358. 435, 467, 
480, 566 

Nejm ud dm Abubekr, 592. 

Nejm ud dm Asfer, 297, 

Nejm ud dm f'enran Kazvins, 138 
Nejm ud dm Ibn Abu Jafar Aiimed 
Araran , 131 

Nejm ud dm Isliak, 615 ^ 

Nejm ud dm Serfub, 282. 
Nekatuilak, v Ezran 
Nemekzar, 661. 

Nerjis, 86 
Nerkilka, 119 
Nervbirun, 394 
Ncsseh, Molla, 546 
Nestor, 355 

Nestonan Church destroyed, 396 

patriarchs, jurisdiction of, 

154 

hx residence at Ashnu, 

247 

Nestonans, 245-6 

religion oi, 153 

Ney, 238 
Nicaea, 87 

Nicholas, the Cathoheos, 269, 297. 
Nicholas III, Pope, 28 U 
Nicholas IV, Pope, 348 
Nicolo, 347 
Nicidoz, 110 
Nicophsia, 330. 

Nicosia, 77, 83 
Nigal. valley of, 231, 424 
Nigdui, 613 
Nigdur, V. Nigdui. 
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Nij^adar, or Takuclar, son ot 
Huiagu, 96, 104, 195, 229. 

239-42, 374 

and Boiak, ncgoiutions be 

t‘veen, 230 

bdiubhecl to Irak, 240 

— — defeated by bhiramun, 231 
Nigudaiians, 265, 319, 414, 514, 
693, 730 ^ 

ideatilied with Karaunas, 339. 

Nigudars, v Nigiidauans, 

Nikbei Ogliul, 281 
Niknuruz, 610 
Nikpci, 221, 336, 552 
Nikruz, 721 
Nimruz, v Herat, 

Nineveh, 19 
Nisa, 7 IS 

Nisam nd dm, 282, 358, 463, 482, 
627 

Nisam lid dm Abnbekr, 319 
Nisaip lid dm (Ihafiii, 652 
Nisarn ud dm Hasan, 483 
Nisam lid dm Khoja, 289 
Nisam lid dm Yahya, 337, 336 
Nishapur, 9, 234-'5, 300, 336, 339, 
414, 545, 718, 720, 729-30, 743, 
745. 737 

taptured by Ghiath iid din, 

737, 743 

Nisibim, 20, 145, 435 
Nissa. 722 

Nissa, Miihammed ot, 12, 93-4 
Nissavi, quoted, 6--8, 16 17, 94 
Nizam ud dm, 559, 746 
Niiam ud dm abd iil Malik, 558 
Nizam ud dm Hasiuth, 205 
Nizam ud dm Mahmud, 204 
Nogai, 197, 223, 321. 404, 423. 555 

d<dtated by Arghun, 322. 

Nokai, 301-2 
Nokhshi, 325 
Noravnink, 346, 422 

■ monastery oi, 355 

Nuvairi quoted, 16, 172,244,246, 
259, 276-7, 363, 429, 438, 443. 
455, 458, 466, 566, 595-6 
Novan, note on meaning ot, 152 
Noycmllka, 173 
Nozhat alkoJuh quoted, 161 
Nii-Padisliah, 541 
Nubenjian, 713 
Nukajiych, 310 
Niikdan, 278, 479 
Niikha, V Nogai 
Nukhakmm, 195 
Nun, 92 

Nunan Shah, 708 
Nur al Ward. 753 
Nur Eluerd, 673 
Nur Miilk Berlas, 708 
Nut nd dm Abd iir Rahman 
Ezferairi, 276, 569, 662, 


Nur u i dm Arslan S^iah, 139 
Nur ud dm tvhasnaji, «258 
Nut ud dm, Sheikh, 671 
Nur ul Hak \va ud dm, 19 
Nunn, 380-2, 408-9, 435 
Nunn Aka, 337, 380. 405, 463 
Nunn, Amir, 338 
Nunnaga, 320 

Niiruz, 303, 313, 316, 335 7. 340, 
365-6. 374 5 378-82, 385 S, 

396-402, 405-6. 478, 547, 608, 
610, 617, 693, 742 

and hakhr ud dm, 412 

and (dia/an, 337 9 

— death ot, 413 

— -• erects pillar to coinmuuniate 
(diazan’s conversion to Islam, 
384 

— taiinlv ot icvciited, 409 

greatly i< aied, 339 

intrigues agaiii'-t, 408 

— per'-ei uR s Uinr>1 laiis, 421 
Ninhiivan, 100, 144 
Niishirvaii l^rlas, 675 
Niisrat ud dm Aliined, 751 
Nusiet ud dm Ibrahim, 205 
Nusiet ud dm I'lr Ahmeil, 483 
Nu^iot ud dm Vahia 750 
NusNal, 15, 39-40 
NuvuisadeU Ha>san, 568. 

Niiyir, 667, 669 

Niizlietol Kolub, 626 
Nuziat ud dm \hnied, 407 
Nuziet ud dm, 606 
N^mpiuus River (Golden Kivei) 

156 

Nvmphoa, 184 

Oath taken bv drmkmg w itei 
rnmghd \vtli gold, 267 
< )<ion( . knar, 628- 3ft 

(pmtod. 9! 

Oghlan Khaiun, 638 
Oghlubog, 203 
Ogliid, 400 
( )g< da 1 5 

(Jgoiai Khan. 10, 14, 20, 31, 31, 39 
4t), 202, 316 364. 680 

and Jagvitai, strife between 

hoiisos ot, 538 
Ogul Beg, 0 tlghlubeg 

Garnish, 79 

Kandi, 586 

rikbakhshi. 395 . 

Okrimj, V Kknmj 
01 ad an 301 
Oladu, 4<t5 

Oljai Khatim, 96-7. 130, 212, 218, 
224, 262, 278, 285, 312. 319, 
325 -6. 580 

Oljai Kiillugh, 479, 486, 626 

bulb ot, 408 

Oljai Timur, 346 
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Oljciitai, 362. « 

Oljaitii, 329<^0, 346. 404 
Oijath, 423, 425-6. 

Oljitai, 561. 

Omar Abbas, 660, 723. 

Behadiir, 725 

Khahf. 270 

JI, Khahf, 170 

Kipchak, 659, 

Jvlirza, 674 

Shah. 415, 703-4 

Sheikh, 711, 713. 715, 720, 

722, 755. 

Omdat Altahb, 562 
Ommiades, Mosque ol the, 428, 441 
Onk lAan, v Wani^ Khan 
Opizn, story tonceinuig hermitage 
ot, 230, 

("^rd, V Aiadli 
Ordai (dia/an, 335 
Ordii Kazan, 538-9 

Khan, 344 

Ordiikava, 275 

Ordukia, 285. 320, 323, 331-3, 341 -2 
Orghana, v Irghaiia 
Orkhan, 18, 20. 

Orodn, 65 
Oroktii, V xA.rkatu 
Orpclian, Stephen, quoted, 15, 63, 
65, 198, 300, 343, 357, 378, 397-8, 
400, 422-3 
Orpchans, 11, 87 
Ortok, 650 
Ortokids, 162, 750 
Osdan, 660-1 
Oshin, 557, 602, 604, 682. 

Oshmiah, 136 
Osman Abbas, 664 

'* Amir. 712, 714 

beg, 749 

— — Behadur 664 

Khahf, 274 

Moti, 628 

Osses, 11 
Ossetes, 542, 587 
Ossethi, 433 
Ostai, 484 

Ostia, Archbp of, 352. 

Othaka, v Toktogu 
0th man, 579 
Ottomans, 220 
Otuz, 9. 17-18 
Ouseley quoted, 418 
Oweis, Kami, pilgrimage to tomb 
ot, 676 

— — Khan, Sultan 679*80, 696-8, 
719 

Oxus River, 1, 9, 10, 228-9, 232, 
238,251,550,569, 744 

Pachymeres quoted, 1, 487, 535 
Padishah Khatun. 220, 241, 278, 
359, 364, 377. 417, 542 


IMi/ah, golden, 560 
Palae{»i(>gus, Maria, 223 
i'alaeologu>, Midiacl, 87, 184, 223. 
231, 279-80. 

Palestine, rrusatlers m, atlaiked by 
Egyptians, 225 
Pallas, quoted, 152 
Palnqyra, 172 
Pan) Angusht, 117 
Pantocrator, cirnveiit of, 223 
Papa, 265 

Papertum, v Baiburt 
IMitecht, Saint, sacnltge at tomb 
of, 6 

Pans, M , (fuoled, 76 
Parma, Anthony of, 281 
Fasblank, 258 
Pashnan, 741 
Pashtm, V Bashtiii 
Patila, 712 

Paximiatus, moiui^ter} of, 249. 
JAgolIotti quott (I, 630 
Pehluvaii Ah Sfiali Mczinani, 702 
P(4iluvan Mehdi, 745 
Pehluvan Yar Ahmed, 415 
Pehluvans, 13 
Peloponnesus, 223 
lAnchdeh v Yendi 
Penf Angusht, ])iam of, 691 
Perek, v Pir Padishah 
Perkri, 17 
Peipignan, 279 
Persepohs, 481 

Persia, dues on meichaiidise in, 
630-1 

literary culture m ur'lei 

Ghazan, 487 

trades with Venetians, 657 

Persian Empire, prosperous unfler 
Shems ud dm T\Id , 220-1. 

Persig, 227 
Pesheng, 703, 753 
Phakradaula I, 87. 

Pliaiiawar, 239 

Pharadaula, 45 

Pharejan, 345 

Phariman, 567 

Pharwana, v Pharmian 

Phentukhtar, 174 

Phijutha, 230 

Philadelphia, 48, 487 

Philip HI (Kmg of France), 280. 

Phkhoels, 111 

Pigeon-post from Biret to Aleppo, 
432 

from Katia to Cairo, 474 

news of Mussulman victory 

brought to Damascus h\ , 274 

used HI Timur's campaign, 663 

Pilaighu, V. Barlogi 
Pileh, 42 

Pilsuvar, 321-2, 376, 405, 462 
Pii Ah Baduk, 658-9 
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Fir Ah F.ank, 701-2 
Pir Haji Kukeltabh, 67S 
Pir Hussein, Amu, 638, 642, 644, 
648, 690, 694, 744 
Pir Muhamiimd, 672, 675, 711, 744, 
746, 749, 755 

Pir Padishah, 724-6, 738 9 
Pit Sultan, 636 
Pir Ahikiib, 480 
Pishabur. 327 
Pishkaleh, 484 
Poictiers, 556 

Poole, quoted, 214, 283, 310, 377. 

486, 646, 650, 653, 657, 659, 718 
Pora Noyaii. 190 
Poit( nts™ 

Auguries 1)}" bhouhlerdilades ol 
^ sheep ami horses’ teeth, 237, 
493 

Comet presaging Khulagu's 
death, 20vS 

Conjunctionof stars, 362, 393,450^ 
Divmc dihpleasuie at Mongol 
cruelties shown, 33 
Dicam (d Stidr iid dm, 403-4 
Flights ol locaists presage defeat, 
437 

Gcomancer consulted, 548. 
Lance-sliaped comet, 423 
Liiminaus cioss, 64 
Omens ol death, 276 

of prosperous reign for Abu- 

said, 585 

Omens of victory, 301 
Sack ot town presaged, 21 
P<ei^.ion for securing long lilc, 341 
Prato, Geihard of, 281 
Premonstantcnsians, 556 
Ptolemais, 353 
Ptolemy, 138 
Pul Enjil, 716 
Pulad Aka, 492 

Piilad Ciungsaiig, 318, 370, 382, 
464, 535-7, 540 
Pulad Kaya, 540 
Pulad Kia, 599 
Pulatamur, 297 
Puleh Malan, 554 
PulHiChosrau, 399 
Purbelia Janii, 282 
Pushenk, 100, 238, 366, 416, 569. 
745 

Py ramus, 248 

Ouatremere quoted, 95-8, 101-5 
107-9, 114, 116-17, 119, 121 2, 
127, 130-3, 136-40, 144-5, 147 9, 
161-2, 165-71, 173, 181 -2, 185, 
151-3, 156. 192, 197-9, 200, 202, 
204-6, 208-16, 237. 241, 292, 311, 
343, 356, 398, 444, 452, 457, 
535, 537, 561, 563-4, 589, 590, 
658, 659, 


Raha Rashidi, 453, ^36 
Rabah, 667 • 

Radegan, 235, 585 
Raciekan, 102, 269. 

Radikan, 336, 722 
Kadkian, 337-8, 378, 405, 

Rnhaba, 205 
Rcihbdli, 172, 178. 

Rahbat, 466 7. 

Rabbet, 246, 267, 273-4, 565 6, 

siege of, 566 -7. 

Rabbet h, 401. 

Kahin, 7(17 

Kai, 3, 8, 9, 15, 60, 93 241, 297, 
302, 313, 386, 410, 590, 622, {i59. 
707,710,719 
Raigan, v Radkiaii 
Raja, 242 
Rakka, 13. 455 
Ram Hoi mu/, 675, 711, 754 
RaniiUlhan Akhtap, 702 
Kania/.m, 150, 296, 484, 534 
Ramusio quoted, 347 
Ran, V Arran 
K<i'n<m, Roban 
Rasliid lid daulat. 369 
Kasliid lid dm, 539, 541 

quoted, 8, 14, 137, 153, 158, 

220, 223. 234. 271-2, 277, 285, 
287, 307, 343-4, 387, 392, 898, 
426-7, 466, 487, 490, 493, 536-7, 
569 

alleged a Jew, 589 

and Ah Shah, jealousy 

between, 571-2, 587 

executed, 588-9. 

— — Ins books traiist ribed, 561 . 

plot against, 562 

Kasiudia, tlie, 589 
Rasiq ud din ilela, 282 
Rasol Gluil, V Homktii. 

Rastak, 282 
Rat. 304 

Rat Peiiashurli, 322. 

Ravertv, ^lujor, quoted, 14, 18, 19, 
37. 43. 97-8, 135, 151. 

Kaynald, Odonc, 210 

([noted, 612. 

Razi Khoja, 661 
Razi ud dm, 724 
Rebiiol- K< dub, 555 
Rees Am, v Reisolain 
Reis Kutlugh, 415 
Reis(dam. 13, 67, 249, 433, 434 
Rimiusat quoted, 278-81, 350 3, 
488 9. 575, 577, 579 
Resama, r Reisolam 
R(‘sht, 540 

Rieu, l>r quoted, 750, 754, 756 
Riza, Imaum. 315 
Roban, fortress oi, 227. 

Robat Moslim, v Mosellini. 

Roha, V, Kdessa 
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Rokli, Shah, 71^2 
Rokii Sam, (^96 

Rokn ud dm, 1-2, 12, 36, 68, 101, 
139-40, 183-4, 201, 249, 251-2, 
363,410-1,415, 627, 689, 750 

and Khulagii, 102-5. 

death of, 364 

Rokn ud dm Abiibekr, 99, 750. 
Rokn ud dm Bibars, v Bibars. 
Rokn ud dm Khursliah, 95. 

Rokn ud dm Kiiij Atslan, 259, 686. 
Rokn ud dm Mankuns, 311 
Rokn ud dm Said Khrja, 707 
Rokn ud dm Simiiani, v Rukniid 
dm Alai ud daiilat Scmnany 
Romad, 255 
Rome, 348, 556 
Rostan, Malik, 543 
Rostan, Prince, 542 
Rubruquis qiujlcd, 80, 82 
— — travels of, 83 
Rudhar, 91, 96, 106. 

Rudolh) Pietio, 632 
Rug, 243 
Rugcth Mt , 239 
Rughi, 721 
Ruj, 431 

Rukn ud dm, 737 

Riikn ud dm Alai ud daulat Sem- 
nany, 728 

Rukn ud dm Mahmud, 418 
Rum, 13. 17, 43, 53. 59, 68-9, 97, 
119, 183, 206-7, 219, 220, 225-6, 
242, 244-5, 249, 252, 254-5, 258, 
260, 271, 298-9, 313, 332. 336, 
361, 378, 381, 384, 422. 556, 571, 
597, 601, 613, 623, 637, 639-40, 
646, 689, 697 

and Egypt, 252 

— and Karamaniaiis, 613-15 

dibintegration of, 429 

divided into four piefcctiires, 

427 

government of lefused by 

Armenian king, 260 

literary men of, 282 

Afongfils in, 44 8 

pools in, 282 

rebellion m, 405. 

revolt ol, 567. 

towns m ubuilt by Abaka, 260 

Ruineitha, 617, 

Riimkalaa, Simon of, 325 
Rupcn the Great, 681 
Riipen n, 681 
Rupen III, 681 
Rustem, 169, 568, 653 
Rustem Shah, 756 
Riistemdar, 723, 726, 731 
Rusudan, Oueen, 5, 6, 11, 23-5, 
32^3, 49-51, 297, 330, 683 

plois against Prmcc David, 

53-4 


Ruzukari, 190 
R>mei quoted, 280. 

Saadi, 282. 715 
Sab, 464 

Sabadm Arkhaun, 348 
Sabuktigm, 175 
Sacarh, 86 

Sacrihce cd camel, 709 
Sacureth, v Scoreth 
Sada daiila, 344 
Sadagnn, v Samdaghu 
vSadakbeg, 483 
Sadak Teikhaii, 435 
Sadet, 711-12 

Sadr Jihaii. 340. 368-- 9, 403. 

Sadr ud dm, 106, 220. 241, 261, 268. 
282, 302, 358, 361, 368. 386. 484, 
521, 605 

Sadr ud (Un Cliao^ i, 384-5, 497 
— coirupt adnuni^tiation ol 
,, taxation by, 502 ~3 
Sadi ud dm Ibialiim, 384 
Sadr ud dm, Khoja, 417, 482. 

Sadi ud dm Malik. 181. 206 
Sadr ud dm Zinjani, 323, 395, 399, 
409, 426-7, 480. 

Sadren, 220 

Sadiin, fkmce, 160, 268-9, 277 
Sadiin IMankaberdel, 193, 242 

wTcstles at Khulagii’s court, 

187-8 

Salad, 225, 272, 432, 450 
Safcd, see ahovv 

Sail ud dm Abd u! Miiinm al 
Uimevi. 221-2, 283 
Sail ud dm \rdel)il, 537 
SafiycU, 627 
Sagam, v Sekau 
Sagaruni, 267 
Salnnsa, v Shahan Sliah 
vSahi! ud dm Ibn Hush, 258 
Sahia 1 Mush, 160. 

Sahuin, 268 

Sai Muzaflei Shashi, 707 
Saul, ‘Vtabeg, 2 
Said Behai Jami, 627 
Said Kutb ud dm, 457 
Said, Malik. 162. 168 
Saul. Prince, 146, 167 174-5 
Said Nejm ud ilm Ghayi, 686 
Said ud Daulat (The lew), 313, 
341- 2 

appoints governors of de- 

peiKltmi provinces, 332 

power of, 333 

wishes Aighun to found new 

religion, 340-1 
Said ud Devkt, sve above 
Saul ud dm. 259, 287, 323, 445, 466, 
480-1. 538. 

Saul ud dm (of Saveli). 427, 

Said ud dm Habesh. 379. 
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Said ud dm Sanji, 5B0, B05, 

Said Weji ud dm, 534. 

Saida, 275 
Saida bad, 707. 

Saif ud dm (vizier), 100-2. 

Saif ud dm Arkali, 157 
Saif lid fim Hasan, 43 
Saif ud dm Kakuirn, 225 
Saif ud dm Nazrat, 418 
Saifaiidkar, 450 
Saij^diaii, 3BB 
Sam, 318, 405 
Sam ud dm AUisen, 500 
St Agailia, ](»hnuf, 281 
St Denis, 281 
St Giegory, cross oi, 388 
St John, Knij^hts ot, !B7 
St John the Gaptist, stoi} (>1 
shrine ol, 230 
St Louis, 77-83, 185, 180 
St Martin, quoted, 250, 289, 357 
St Michael's monastery, 247 
St Thaddeus, inonast(*ry ot (Us7 
troyed, 397 
Sajiir, 252 
Sakha, lliorel, 239 
Sakhaber, 242 
Sakhalin, 207 
Saki Begum, v Sat i beg 
Sakia munim, Sak^anllml, 211 
— — (statues ol Buddha) wor- 
shipped, 113 
Sakkai quoted, 588 
Saladm, ^ee Salah ud dm 
Salah, 271 
Sedah 11(1 dm, 699 
Saiahiyet, 183, 167. n2-3 
Salamish, 213 

Salamiyet, 146, 273. 432, 438-7 
Salar, 433, 438-9, 469-70, 472-3, 
564 

Salasalai, 376 
Salcon, Nicholas, 556 
Salem, 709 
Salgar, 3 

Sahiru I dynasty, 3 

— encf ot, 204, 320, 687 

Salghaii Khatim, ll)8 

Sal^iir, Shah, 3, 358, 756 

Salghurabad, 756 

ball, 184, 723, 728 

Sail Noyan, 99-100 

Salih, 139, 143, 182._^382 

Salih Ibii Julun, 865 

Salih, Malik, 171 

Salih Mahmud, 686 

Salih Nur ud dm Ismael, 161 

Salih, Prince, 274 

Salih Sultan, 174, 266, 268. 274 

Salihiyans, 433 

Sahhiyat, 444 -5, 449-50, 459 

Salmas, 677 

Salomon, 249 


Salt, mountain of n^ar Toi)riz, 629 
Salt (t(>\vn of), 183. 

Samadaiila, 422 
Samag, v Shamakhi 
Samaghar, 237-9, 242-3, 272, 308. 
359 

Samarkand, 98, 218, 227, 232, 665. 

673. 709, 714, 720. 747-8 
Samatkam, 337 
Sambad, v Sempad 
Samdaghu, 181 2, 308 9 
Samdziriiar, 239 
Samsan ml dm Mafmuid, 4tG 
Samshviilde, 426, 543 
Samsim, 259, 580 

S,imt 2 kh(\ 7, 52, 189 90, 2(^), 330, 
424, 426 

Sannsun, a S.isun 
Sant k, 201 
Sang,i. 680 
Sanik, 481 

Sanjai, 363, 402, 667 
Saphda, 314 
S.ipor jii!(‘ktaf, 711 
Saracens, 489 

Sara] ud dm ( Unar Haum, 413 
Sarakliaiia, 489 

Sarakhs, 112, 338, 374. 483, 514 
551, 722, 742-5 
Sarban, 231, 538 
Sared, 20 

Saigis, 46, 48, 188, 191, 197-8, 206, 
230, 362 

Sargis, Bishop, 223 
Sargis, Cxcnerai, 425 
Sargis )ak(i, 188-9, 224, 242, 260, 
289 

Sargis lhni<»gw el, 198 
Saigis Thnutgv\i, 52 -3 
Sargu, 192 3 
Sail, 7' Sail 
San Kemash, 61 It 
Sarqe, Prince, 535 
Sank Adil, 701-3 
Sank Btekeh, 744, 747 
Sank Kiimish, 707 
Sank < Muai uinid, 673 
Sarkhaii, 430 
Stirmak, 702 
Saroii, 354 

Sarrakhs, set Sarakhs 
Sartakht, 102 
Saruj, 145 
vSassaiiians, 481 
Sasim, 180 
Sail, 400. 593 

Satilieg Khan, 580, 598, 810, 635, 
642-6. 680 
toms (4, 645 

Satilmi^h, 338. 365, 367. 374. 400, 
408, 438, 456 

Saulcy, De, quoted, 377, 628 
Sava, 315, 484 
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Savah, 730 
Saveh, (ilO, " 

Sawa, 300 
Saweh, 580 

Scam [Sham I, v Syria 

Schiefnci quoteO, 87, 89, 355 

Schm<ilei, Gcril quott^i, 708 1, 

Schmidt t| noted, 383, 350 

Scoreth, 330 

Sde pliant', 881, 

vSoba, V Ilahai iid din, 

Sebastc, 83, 489 
Scbtaiii, 680 

Sebzevar, 234, 338, 711, 720, 722, 
724, 730, 734, 737-8, 743 

r^'hfifions stiita in, 728-30 

Segzi, 230 
Segzi-lladiir, 239 
Seh^Chah, 698 
Seheiid Mts , 475, h49 
Sehir 11(1 dni, 732 
Sehyun, 347 
Sehlainbcd, 406 

Seif ud daiilat ibn Hanidan, 144 
Scit ud dm Aehaj Bchadur Halcdn, 
401 

Self ud dm, Amir, 707, 748 
Seif ud dm Asan Timiir, 431 
Seif ud din Beg Tinmr, 432, 469 
Seif ud dm Bilban Azzemi, 25(1 
Sell ud dm el Alalik, 814 
Seif ud din Jenderbek, 252 
Scit ud dm Kerai. 457 
Seif ud dm Khalid, 448 
Seif ud dm Tenker, 570 
Seif ud dm Yusuf, 318"9 
Seih Hcravi, 416 
Semol Aabidm, 749 
7. Seisian, 100, 234, 265. 411, 414, 
435, 693, 722, 726 
Sejas Mt , 320. 

Sekan, 112 
Sekman Abad, 14 
Selasun, 568 
Selencia, 283 
Selim I, Sultan, 179 
Selmk, 346, 394-m 
Seljuk, Aniir, 699 
Seljuk Shall, 202-3, 205, 482. 
Sei]iik«, 20, 253-4, 278, 429 

genealogy t)t, 686 

Selinan Saveji, 627, 636, 648, 6v57 
Semaghar, v Temagu 
Semendu, 254 

Semnan, 302, 394, 410, 719, 728, 
734, 738 

Sempad, 61-5, 87, 247, 249. 346, 
402. 430, 440 
Sempad, lYmcc, 677 
Sempad, King, 682 
Semsat, 245 
Sengkmder, 728 
Serai), 305, 318 


S(‘rai, 301 

Strai Mulk Klianiim, 701 
Seiaj ud dm Kiimn, 827 
Serbedanans, 717 19, 724, 726-39 

origin of, 727 

Smdkesh, 565 
Serfenkiar, 431 
Sey^i{‘icshti Sidina, 107 
Senrs, IL 
Sermak, 709. 

Sensor, 663 

Sertak. 62, 83. 301. 377. 

S( lund, Foi tress of, 225 
bevind Kiitlnk Agha, 744. 

Seviiij, 534-6, 541, 5{-f6, 588, 585-6, 
588 

Sevmjbeg, 85 
Sevinjik, 688 
SeMiqik Ikhadur, 722 
bghui, V Slumis ud dm Sonkor el 
Ashkar. 
bhabiir, 481 
■^haburan, 322 
bhaburghan, 234, 339 
Shadi, 326, 336. 386 
Sliadi Akhtaji, v Shashi Akhtrqi 
Shadi Gurkan, 379-80, 400 
Shah, 179 
Shaliyi Sect, 558 
Shall Alam Khatun, 385 
Shah Ismail, 551, 554 
Shah Jihan Timur Khan, 537, 
645-6, 680 
Shah Mahmud, 679. 

Shah Maliainmed, 569, 879 
bitah quoted, 118 

Shah Rokh, 870, 677-8, 724, 7l6, 
738 

Shah Sefi, bewitched, 535 
Shah vShuja, 659 
Shah Sultan, 507. 750. 

Shah Walad, 678-9. 

Shahaalem, 534 

Shahan Shah, 28, 30-1, 52 4, 82-3, 
86. 103-5, 157, 189, 190, 230. 242, 
313, 362. 424 
Shahdiz, 105 

Shahi Imke, v Urmia T nke. 
Shahmshah Mkhragulzcl, 424 
Shahmasp, 144. 

Shahnah, note on, 152, 

Sliahnid, 91 
Shahu Is , 209 
Shaizar, 267, 444 

Shcqyat id Atrak quoted, 250, 252, 
276, 285, 301-2, 305, 307, 317, 
322, 344, 357, 377, 381-2. 384. 
386, 389. 404. 559. 642, 845-9, 
651. (k53. 659, 717. 

Shakhab, 469. 

Sbakit, 225 
Shalwa, 5-6, 544. 

Sham, 625. 
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Sham Ghazan, 485, 531 
Shamagar, v, Samaghar 
bhamaghar, 162, 405. 

Slvimaklii, 82, 197, 322. 

Shaman rule practi'^ed !)y Mussul» 
mans, 4B4 
Shamans, 558 

consult burnt slnnilcier-blcules 

oi shiep, 311 
Sliamkor, 12, 85 
Shamlagan, 722 
Shampandin, 207 
Sliamsan, 721 

Shams ud dm Altanmsh Sultan, 2 
Shamshailde, 29 
Shankyaii, 338 

Sharf lul din Mahmud inju, 688 
Shard (supposed ossified h(‘ar{ id a 
saint), 321 
Shashi Akutaji 299 
Shasmaii, 719 
Shasnman, 722 
Shaval, 723 
Shcbankarch, 690 

note on, 757 

Sliebankiaieh, 203, 378, 408 
Shcbankiars, 204 
Shebankvarehs, dynasty of, 482 
Shebeli, Sultan, 7(d-2, 714 
Shebertu, 726 
Sheggban, v Shckkan 
Shehab ud dm Zengani, 127 
Sheharzur ]\Its , 373 6 
Shcherek, 106 
Sheherzur, 50 
Shehr 1 Seb/, 746 
Shehiaban, 408 
Sheibawap, iVmir, -155 
Sheikh All, 622, 657 
Sheikh xVrsLin, 664 
Sheikh Hassan, 637-8. 642 6, o48, 
651 

accused ot plot agaimt Abu 

said, 623 

and Hassan Kadiuk, 647 

death of, 648 

made governor of Rum. (i23 

Sheikh Hassan Kuchuk, 616, 641 
Sheikh Mahmud. 617 
Slicikh Maksud, 673 
Sheikh ul Jibal (ijld Alan (4 die 
Mountain), 90 
Shekendian, 236 
Shckkaii, Fort ot, 735-6 
Shclaun, 135 
Shear, v Shenb 
Sheniali, 618 
Shemam, 182 
Shemaaaii, v Shasman 
Shems, u Shenb. 

Shems ud daiilal, ^332, 341 
Shems ud dm, 44, 50, 58, 92, 95, 99, 
• 100, 134-5, 262, 276, 2H2, 28,5, 


297-8, 300-2, 312, 314-16, 

622 -3 

Shems ml <}m and Khiilagii, 135 

ii nance under, 286 9 

put to ckath, 317 

sons of, executed, 317 

Shems ud dm Vibririi, 172 
Shems ud dm Ah, 726. 732-4 
Sheni'% ud dm Alp Aigimn, 140, 357 
Slam-* ud dm Alp Arslan, read 
Slu m> ml dm \]p Argliun, q r 
Shems ud dm Dehadur, 245-6 
Shuns mi dm Imdl \!lah. 733 
Shuns ud dm Htissam, 562 
Shuns ud dm Ihn Yumm, 182 
Shems ml din Jiiv'em, 258 « 

Shuns ud dm Kalvuiii, 41 
Shtmis ml din Kara Sonkor, 356 
Shuns ml dm Kert, 101, 134, 232, 
234 250, 282, 366 
Shems ud dm, Majd ul Aliilt, 
mtiigiRS against, 261-3 
Shuns ud dm Al.dik, 750 
Shems ud dm Miihammcd, 202, 
219 20, 255, 308-9, 314, 364, 
464, 599 

has (cUiai made from 

Eu] (Urates to Aleshcd, 220-1 
Shems ud dm Md Zakana, 637-8, 
645, 659 

Shems ud dm (Dinar Shah Khon- 
dun, 569 

Shems ud dm resheiig, 702 
Shems ud dm Sallar, 256 
Sliems ud dm Sonkor ei Ashkar, 
174, 227 

Shuns ud dm Fj Kara, 725 
SVnms.'ve/, 618 
Sliail). 344, 421 
" — - oh'enaiory ol, 491 
Slunh Ghazan, v Sham Ghazan 
Sin nob Gazani, 66! 

Shi pshemal, 672 
Sherbaveeji, a Sianji. 

Slnuek 1 nail, a valayed 

Shereknev. 367 

Sheiil Tebn/i, 199 

Siiuit ud (laul i (histchem, 73! 

Slim 1 1 ud daidvt, 540 
Silent mi dm lAli Yazdn. 39, 60. 
93, 100, 137, 427, 540, 651, 
quoted. 660-2, (s67~8, (s73 4, 
684-5, 691, 708-14, 719-22, 728. 
740 -55 

Sherif ud dm (giaml Judge of bars), 
bdieved to be the Madhi, 203 
ShtTil u<i dm Ahmed ibii ihlas, 119 
Sheri t ud dm Fbiti, 309 
SheiiJ ud dm ibn Duzy, 116 
Sheiif ml dm Issa I'bn Molianna, 
172. 245, 248, 253 
Sheri I ud dm Jelah, 134 
Shenf ud dm Mahmud Shah In]u,635 
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Sberif ud dinj\lasud Iba Aikhatir, 
25(1 

Sberif ud dm Meraghi, 127 
Sberif ud dm I^Iozafiar, Shall, 694. 
Sberif ud dm Musa, 752. 

Sberif ud dm Saadan, 484. 

Sberif ud dm, Seyid, 323. 

Sberif ud dm Sheikh es Shorn sh, 
172 

Shenf ud dm Yasa, 599. 

Sberif ul Miilk, 7, 8, 1 1, 13, 92-3 
Sherubaz, 234. 

Sbeiuyaz, v, Sultaiiia 
Shervan, 668 
Shevkian, 338, 378 
Sbias;114, 127, 263, 558-9 
— — ' doctrines oi encouraged by 
AhMuayid, 743 

self-declared Me.ssiab of, 555 

Sbibly Jany-Kuibany, 718 
Shiburgan Sbiieb, 6I{), 642 
Shiburghan, 42, 101, 251, 375, 
617, 620, 647, 649, 650, 717, 739, 
742, 744 

Shidagbu, v Samdagbu 
Sbidun, 409. 

Shifateh, 565 
Sbigra, 20 

Shihab ud dm Elias, 407. 

Sbihab ud dm Eazlullali, 726 
Sbibab ud dm Ibn x\bu Shaniah, 
159 

Shibab ud dm Ibn Amru, 147 
Sbihab ud dm Jam, 415 
Sbihab ud dm Karttai, 602 
Shihab ud din Mubarck Shah, 484, 
560 

Shihab ud dm Suhrwcrdi, 627. 

Shiktur, V Smgtur 

Shmdara, 189 

Shipar, V Siba 

Shipauchi, 423 

Shir Ah, 725 

Shiramun, 197, 219, 230, 238-42, 
269 

Shiraz, 3, 203, 265, 282, 289, 290, 
319, 324, 341, 358. 378, 380, 408, 
451, 453, 481, 580, 648, 690, 699, 
710, 711 

besieged by Shah Mahmud, 

697 

buildings of, 687, 692 

captured by Timur, 708-9, 713 

Hafiz buried m Mosalla of, 716 

ruled by Jemal ud dm 

— wall of, 532, 539 
Shirgai quoted, 641 
Shirm Ikaji, 339 
Shinn Khatun, 549-50 
Shirkebut, 15 
Shiikhan, 417, 

Shirkuh, 95 
Shiruyei-Talish, 541 . 


3G9 


Slurvan, 5, BO, 101, 219-20, 224, 
297, 380, 461, 651. 

Shishi Eakhslii, 285 
Shnorhavor, 206 
Shogla.i, 431. 

Shogr, 175, 267-8, 327 
Shotha-Kiipn, 54 
Shiibek, 164 

Shiija ed dm Hasan Sarabani. 96. 
Shuja, Shah, 699, 709, 737, 750, 753. 
duractcT and attainments of, 

704. 

death of, 704 

— — 'dislikes Hafiz, 705-6. 

Shuja ud dm, 2, 646 
Shuja ud Clin h.izl, 599 
Shuja ud dm Mahmud, 754 
Slmbstan. 691, 703 
Shuls, 240, 713 
Shiiitikan Kendeli, 711 
SIuisIku, V Dopii 

^Shustci, 4, 358, 658, 675, 701-3, 
708, 711, 752. 754 
Shiitur kiiih, 338, 366 
Si sill hi quoted, 130-1 
Siah Kuh (HInck Mts ), 136, 223, 
225, 286, 306, 378, 382 
Siaiiji, 213, (380 
Siba, 223 4, 241. 

Sibiichi, a Sipaiuhi 
Sichiiarsoam, v (')weis Klum 
Sicily, 279 
Sicily, Joan of, 602. 

Sidak, lead Susak, q v 
Sidi Abiilwida. 464 
Sidon, 164, 362 

Sigistan, read Sijistan ox Seistan, 
q V 

Siluim, 267, 274 

Sihun Rivei, 255 

Sijas, 386 

Sijas Mt , 344 

Sijektu, 232 

Si'jilol-e^vah, 384 

Si kail ur, v Samaghar 

Sikh ul Hadid, hortiess of, 227. 

Siktur, 325, 333. 360 

Siktur No van, 322. 

Sihnas, 136. 

Simeon (Bar Kalic]), 283 
Simon dc St Ouentm Friar, 72. 
Sinman, 609 
Sind, 70. 99 
Sind-Surakh, 15 

Smgtur, 144. 218, 285, 306-7, 312, 
357, 359. 361. 3(xS, 370 
Smgtur Noyan, 151. 286, 289. 
Smjaii Mt . 452. 

Sinjar, 267, 271, 274, 466, 565, 598, 
667. 756 

Smjar el Chomakdar, 614. 

Smjar Es Shujau, 429 
Sinjars, 730. 

Bb 
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Smkiaii, 680. 

Smopc, 259 

Smnc, Kmg, v Sararh, 

Sipah Salar, 106 

Sipauchi, 325, 422, 425. 472, 540. 
542-3 

Sipid ukI, 380, 382, 386. 541 
Sirchol, V Ilusraul 
S]rghe^aIl^, ii Kubechi 
Siijan, 707, 709. 713-14 
Sirmoii, V Shiranuia 
Siro, Nicliolas cle Sdiicio, 83 
Sinistan, 335 

Sis, 226. 2484), 311, 363, 428. 431, 
557, 602 

Sishi Bakshi, 297. 301 
Sibian. 112 
Sitai Ku thigh, 568 
Sitai Oghul, 96, 98, 101 
Silitns, 72 

Sitiiiuisli, Pnnce. 741-2. 

Siukshah. 617 
Suinia, 85, 397, 660 
Smrghatmish, o Si> urghatmish 
Siiirkukteni, 64 

Sivas, 13, 228, 243, 255, 258, 428, 
557, 639, 672. 749 
Siyuk Shah, 417 
Siyurgaa, v Shiburghaii 
Siynrghatmish, 364-5, 417-18, 534, 
580, 593, 597, 687, 699, 721 
Slavery — 

Grergian slaves sold in Abkhazia, 
7 

Kipchak slaves sold at Derbend, 5 
'Slaves sent as present to Kiiuare* 
zmian Shah, 3 
Sokah, 105 
Soliravrad, 386 
Soliveio, I’ett i, 488 
Soitama, 261 
Sohik, ikmre. 541 ~2 
Somkheth. 6-7, 11, 31, 268-9, 423, 
425-6, 542, 544 
Soiidave Dehadin, 541 
Sonitlu, 14 

Sonkor, 253 -4, 268, 270 - 1. 273, 276 

boiikor Atiein, 565 

Soii&)r Ashkar, 244, 267 

Sophane Mts , 18 

Sorglula, 330 

Soukor, read Sonkor, a J 

Soyiik Kologhtai, 162* 

Spauta, Lake, u Lmiia 
Sper, 424 
Srav, 378 

Stephan Tsmida, 424 
Stephanos, Abbot, 103 
Stephen the ( )r])elmix qiuhed, 157, 
216 

Stephen IV, 363 

Strittei q uotecl. 1,87, 184. 486-7, 
493, 525, 579 


Sunns, 191 

Succession, Jmgis Kiian's Law of, 

285. 

Sugai, i\ Suka. 

Sughunjak, 218, 285. 287, 305-6 
Sughurluk, 321, 383. 389, 403, 479 
Suidat. 270. 

Sujukshah. 482-3 
Suka, 360, 279-80 
Sukai, 395. 399, 400, 404. 

Siikurluk, 382, 510. 

Sulamish, 401, 405, 421, 427-8, 434. 
Siihman Klum, 646-650 
Suhman Shah. 114, 117, 140, 259 
580, 618, 750-1 
Siilkadr, Punce of, 719 * 

Sultan Abaci, 560 
Sultan bakht, 608. 

Sultan Devm, 379 
Sultan Dovvin, 719 
Sultan flus-vcin Khan, 657-9. 
Sultan Khatun, 746 
Sultan Oweis Khan, 654-7, 

Sultan Shah, 638 
Sultan Tahir, 673 

Sultania, 235, 261, 306 383 555, 
564, 565, 580, 585, 638, 642-3, 
659, 701, 703, 727 
~ — Abiisaid buried at, 634. 

college at, 559 

toimdmg ot, 344, 581-2, 

mausoleum at, 582 

oeciipied by Umar Abbas, 660. 

Hjaitu 111 , 542 

SuHaiua Jarmejan, v Jemjalabad. 
Sum, \mir, 406 
Sumatra, 347 

Sun S/.e Kan, v. Samarkand. 
Sunatai. 238, 410, 412. 469, 472, 
587, 395, 608, 637. 

Suiijak, 119, 123, 147, 219, 336. 
Sulim's, 114, 559, 581 
Sunhu. 119, 157, 218, 538. 

StljM ^stltlOllN 

Aims distributed to avert death of 
(raiLliatii. 362 

Charms against lightning, 558. 
Name dunged to a\eit evil eye, 

535 

Thursday unlucky day, 437. 
Surhegan, 318 
Siiiikuii, 639 
Sunui ([noted, 279 
Surkh, 302 
Surman, 3. 

Siiinit mai, 22, 

Suniush, 335 
Sum), 13 
Snsak, 140 
Siisu, 680 

Siiiai, 366, 381, 408, 466-7. 

Sutai akiaji, 428. 

Sutai, amir, 455 
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Sutj, 647. 

Sutun-avend, 1?. 

Syuci, 59, f41, 154,- 164. 235, 242, 
267. 274-5. 348, 362-3, 429, 
431-^4, 444, 669 

Abaka 111 , 267-8. 

and 

-- — and Kimlagn, 142-3. 

iMmme in, 257. 

- -™-<;haKinm.454 6. 465, 467-71. 

Kalmiiks in, 401 

_ — . Mongols 111, 205, 

Monophysites in, 153, 

— ' — ■ Uljaitu in, 566 
— — women anii children, remo\al 
flora !)ttorenuiUion, 257. 

Tabakat-i-Nasiri (iiioteii, 2, 3, 15, 
19, 36-43, 60, 70^2, 97, 99, 102, 
106, 135, 137, 160, 151, 157, 131, 
184^7, 193-4 
Taban Ik hadiii , 744 
Tabarek, 707-8 
Taiias, 358 
Taberan, 734 
Tiibemian, 597 
Tabor, Mt , 200 
Tabiek, 691, 699. 

Tabs, 315. 

desert of, 621 

Tabm, 305. 

Tuchar, v Togachar 
Tamidar, v Nigudar. 

Tadmoi, 565 
TagaUiai, 308. 

Tagai Kokoltasli, 300 
Taghai, 409 
Tagirai Timur, 213. 

« Taghaii, 303 

Taghy Klialim, 639. 

Tagudar, v Ahmed Khan. 
Tahamtan, 36, 202 
Tahir, 145, 667. 672-3 
Taliiiiasp bhali, 756 
Taibacl, 745 
Taibars, 245, 255 
Taicho, 242 
Taidiii, 368 

executed, 421. 

Taidii, 488 
Taiiur, 544, 580. 

Taiiii, 320, 322, 400, 405. 

Taiju Kushi, 3(15 
Taimaz, 16 
Taiiichar, 409 
Tainjai, 427-8 
Tail Baghatui, 69, 185 
Tair Beliadur, 36, 100 
Tairbuka, 107. 

2 ai\hi, note on, 152 
Taitak, 401, 471-2. 

Tauma, 455 

Taj ud dm, 332, 334, 589. 


Tai ud dm Abu fazl Md , 562-3 
Taj ud dm Ah, 220-1, 569, 595-6. 
Taj ud dm Bmal Tigin, 38 
Taj ud dm Ilduz, 379, 413 
Taj ud dm Isa 134. 

Taj ud dm Kliurrem, 701. 

Taj ud dm Md ,114. 

Taj ud dm Osman, 99, 750 
Taj ud dm Shall, 140, 406. 

T<tj lid dm Up Seyid, 5(k), 562 
Taj ud dm Yilduz, 554 
Taji, Gold , 8 
Tajiks, 95, 536. 

Tak, 729. 

TakKesra, 119, 653. 

Taki Khatun, 607 
Taki ud dm, 445, 448 
Taki ud dm Abdur Kahinan, 418 
Taki ud dm Abdur Rahmal x\l 
Thciibj, 539 
Taki ud dm Fasi, 590 
Takish, Sultan, 2 
‘Taknt, 140 
Taki Karajch, 709, 

Takteni, 312 

Takiidai, son of Hulagn, 224 See 
also Nikuclar. 

Tala, 288. 

Talek, 745. 

Tahkan, 91, 234, 300. 

Talish, pillaged, 541 
Talishan 462 
Tamaji, 370, 377, 

Tamdui, 324 
Tamudai Aktajt, 326. 

Tamudar, v Idjaitu Khan 
Tanaun , v Tukuz 
Tangauls, 528 
Tangezlu, v, Thonguzalo. 

Tangnu Mts , 97, 107. 

Tangul, 154. 

Tankreghul, 63. 

Tao, 7, 424-5. 

Tara, 271. 

Taragaih Gurkan, v Targai 
Guikan 
Taiak, 726. 

Tarakai, 213, 300, 680 
Taianlai, 271. . 

Tarantaise, Peter of, 280. 

Tarem, 96, 541. 

Tarcmtan, 484 
Taremtas, 408. 

Taremtaz, 558-9, 567, 590. 
Tarentai, 274. 

Targai Gurkan, 401. 

Tankhi Daly nd din quoted, 669 
Tankhi Giizidch, 284, 618, 626, 637 
Tarsaij, 87, 247 
Tarsus. 228, 248, 556-7, 602 

sacked by Egyptians, 245. 

Taitaiv, 20 
Task Khatun, 689, 
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Tcisb Timur, 607, 610-21. 

executed, 622 

Tashir, 85. 

Tashkcnd, 722. 

Tasbmeiiku, 318. 

Tasiku, 219 
TasiS"sar, 330, 421 
Tasuj, 136 

Tatli, u Moiuistcry of, 355, 375. 
Tania Siitena, v. JUiba Suta. 

Tau/a, 20 
Xavakkiil, 726 
Tavaslii Rihaii, 601 
XaviLsh, 85. 

Tawtai, 30 1 

Taxation, con u[)t adiniimtiatuai oi, 
495-8 

166 7, 455 

in Inu^, 420, 182 

Ill KLiniari, 727 

— 111 lolls, 188 

retoiins by Ciharan, 498-500 

under Abuscud, 598. 

- Lindci Man"u, 63 
Taz, xVmii, 595. 

Tclxini, 138 

Tcbriz, 4, 6. 10. 15, 19, 206, 219, 
220, 222-3, 23-1, 236. 241, 217, 
257, 282-3, 285, 300, 308, 318, 
321, 332, 336-7, 377 8, 385, 
387, 395. 453, 475, 479, 4vH4, 487, 
489, 534, 536, 580, 582, 595, 625, 
637, 639, 647, 650, 654, 656, 
658-60, 667, 677, 688. 690, 
699-700, 702. 715, 724 

Alai ud dm buried at, 297 

— ^ captined by Tolilauiish, 660 

Christian ('hurdus at, 34 

tiesciibed b} hiiai Odoi'C, 

629 

]|)n I Uinta, 625 -6. 

— - — five .ij<ites <d Loinpaied vntli 
live suiNtn ot body, 532 

• maikct at, 625 

occupied by Kaia Yunil, 675 

— — nioiuy luadc at, 37tt 

peace between i’cmia and 

ivjiypt proclaimed at, 602 
— --^tukeii by Mubauz ud am Aid , 
696 

- — ■ tomb built bv C.ha?au at, 42! 

- — . wall ol, 532 

Tebshm V Tekshai 

T^'Uana, 308 

Te £4 Ildar, v Nu^adar 

Te«ur, 135 

Teiklum Tiiimr, 326 

Teivereh, 99 

Teixciia (fuo, 161,418. 

Tekajbek, ?' Ab'ka ilev. 

Tedve. 13(9 277, 478. 

Tcdade, 140 
Tekia, 306, 324, 357 


Tekin, 338 
Tediue, 359 
Teknt, 666, 673 

T< kshi, 680 

Ttdv^hm, 219, 224, 232, 234-5, 
238, 240. 250-1 
death (d. 241 
Xckn 3ik) 

T'Uaieheiirb, 204, 

T(‘k\ujin, 481-2 
1 basin . 669 

Id Itamdun, 225, 248, 275, 402, 
431, 437, 45ib 556. 

Tel Okina, 403 
Td Kalut, 445. 

Ted Iddiarna, v Tel Okma * 

T( l-( {-Aajui, 436 
Tela, r Ti kt 
felbadur 159 
Tcaua^u, 2iS 

Temaji Vktaji, v lUt'niaji 
Teniij<in, 541 
lemisly U, 405 
Teiuish, 367. 

1 ('nikiaii, 96 6S0 

Tcmipe'iark, feurreiidered to Kuypt, 

227 

Tcmiibdi Kiklnn 714 
1 eiuiM mar, 725 
Ttn<lu 679 
Tcncfluir 162 
1'» n^ir, Kuikuii, 3t}6 
Teipi^uiz, ? TeiiC’ir Kiirkan 
Teiik Slnkcun, 265 
fepash, 247^ 

Tephrike, 17 
Tei Hakob. 354 
T(i 55 

'T‘i Tudt^iU 397. 122 
Tk'iok, 61)5 

Ten k bani'^lii, 415, 592 
leumt*!!, 531 
lenaanlbi]!, 409, 411 
Teijuubau. 580 
Teimed, 231, 722, 746 
Terinc .herin, Khan, 606 
Teisa, 471 

Teisiu/, 96, 721, 747 
T« iiinak<m, 85 
T. tkmil, 296. 300 
TeikaiiK, r Tan<ymK 
Thiddeus. 122 

Thauhiatm, tuand Priiiec, 160. 
Tlapyudai, t X'oudai 
Tlu.i;nthm, r Niyudar 
TiiaiiMn Outaui 24 41, 111, 254, 
269. 683* 

Tbain.^ha, 311 
TIvmtha, 13. 20, 49 
dbamtha 11, 86 
Tbaiutlri (k , 86 
Thiiein, 539. 

Tlutvan, 695. 
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Thavrq, 397, 422 
Th(4af. 2B8 * 

Thelka Denfiir, 239 • 
Theodosiopolis, 433 
Theoplulus, Emperor, 336 
Thmogwi, 425 
Tliolak-Demiii , 239 
Thonguzalo, 361 
Thor, 111, 425 
Thor Agha, 65 
Thorel, Prince, 111 
Thorgua Pancrl, 111 
Thorns, 492, ^39, 553, 6SI 
Thorns 11, 681 
Thorns HI, 682 
ThnaUitin 249. 423 
Thudan, v Tudun 
Thugut, 565 

Thimichtsgut, v Thugai 
Thutha Mangu, v 1 lula Mangii 
Titiis, 6, 7, 12, 50, 66. 83. 85. 191, 
199, 224, 242, 269, 339, 362, 
422-5, 544 

conquered bv Jelal ud din, 6 

taxatioT in, 188 

Tigado, V Girdkuh 
Tigranocerla, v Amid 
Tigris Rner, 456, 555, 665, 711 
Tikneh, 251. 

Tilai Timur, 395 
Timiir, Aiditji, 379 
Timur Buka, 359, 417. 482, 613, 
617, 

Timur Kban, 487. 574, 793-4. 719, 
737 -8, 742. 744, 748, 751, 754-6 

and Ahmed, 662 

and Ah Bey, 720-3 

and Amir Vail, 729-3. 

— - and Khnrasaii, 747 

and Shah Mansur, battles 

between, 712 
— — - ami Tolvtaiuish, 667 

— be^ieg{‘s Baghdad, 669-72 

captmes Ahujjik, 662 

h<)itu‘S> nt K.iLia Sefid, 

711-2 

Bterain, 720 

„ . . Ispahan, 797 

Shiraz. 798 9 

Tersbiz, 747 

coins of, 724 

— ' coiifpieis Herat, 746 
— — defeats Turkomans, 663 
™ — . enters Shiiaz, 713 
in Georgia, 669 

— - in Iran, 659 

— in Kuniuz, 723 

Ma/andcran, 660, 723 

— Mesopotiiniia. 666 

— — massacres pei^ple of Ispahan, 
708 

orders wine to be ponied into 

Tigris R., 665 


Timur Khan, princes of Muzallar 
.mbmit to, 713-4 

sends en\oys to Blja>tn, 536 

victorious in Azerliaijan and 

Armenia, 661 
Timur Oghui, 538-9 
Timur Sultan All, 724 
Ti murids, 725 
Tmuirknk, 153, 

Timiirtash, 587, 597, 691, 613, 649, 
642, 669, 746. 

. commands IMamluks, 614 

death of. 616 

1 nui, 313. 

Tirah, 199 
Tittak, 469 
Titiis, 6. 

Tob Timur, 626 
Togachar, a T(/<',hacliar. 

'1 ogcii, 5 15, 559, 610 
Togan, 398, 553 
Togan Tayissi, 2, 4 
•Togha Timia, 3f>2 3 
Toghachar, 261-4, 275, 289-90, 
296, 300. 307. 312, 318, 322, 324, 
329, 333, 337, 342, 345, 354, 357, 
369, 368, 370, 375-6. 378-82, 
384-5, 399 404 

Toghai Timur, 638, 640, 643-6, 
680, 717-18, 727. 730, 733 

attacks Tabriz, 639 

defeated by Hassan Kuchuk, 

647 

Toghajar, lead Toghachar, (/ fA 
Toghan Sliah Kliorasam, 700. 
Togiulai, 359 
Toghli.325 
Toglinlji, 401, 438 
Toghrul]!, 322. 

Tcrghiu Timm, 534 
Togmak, 571-2, 587-8, 595-7. 
Toguldgam, 469 
Toka Timur, 324, 652. 

Tokal, 568 

Tokat, 254, 258, 749 

Tokhtamish, v Toktamish. 

Tokim, 278. 

Tokina k, 560 
Toktamish, 724 

and Timur, 667 

captures Tabriz, 660. 

Tolvtogii, 422-3 
Toktii, 404, 461, 537, 555. 

Tokuz, 97-8. 140 
Toledo, 279 
Tomaso, v Tuman 
Tonga! Gurkaii, v Targai Guikan 
Tonghul Khatun, a, Dokuz 
K ha tun. 

Tonghuz Aka 33 
Tongiidar, a. Tagudar. 

Toros, 225-6 

Tortosa, 362 - 
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Tortures — 

Cangiie, 190, 264 
Pins driven through spy’s tongue, 
265-6 

Stephanos roasted, 104 
Torture of Bctbag Alclen, 326-7. 

capti\cs by Abusaid’s officers, 

595-7. 

Monks by Mongols, 229. 

Totil, a Babul 

Tougha-Bugba-J mills, v Bugha 
C'hingsang 
Tovm, 5, 85 

Transoxiana, 8, 63, 154, 228, 233. 
235, 240-1, 385, 899, 660, 709, 
722, 740. 

Treliizond, 367, 489 
Tiebizond Mis , 14 
Tnab'th, 7, 242 

Tripoli, 48, 347, 362, 430, 446, 468, 
556, 578, 602 
Tnpoiis, 84. 

Tsagbats-Kar, Monastery of, 355 • 

Tseiia, 113 

Tilda Maiigu, 423 

Tudai, 278, 305, 307, 316, 381 

Tudai Khatun, 300, 304, 310 

Tudaju, 373, 378 

Tudakiin Khatun, 310 

Tudaii, 206, 219 

Tudukash, Ikiiiccss, 321 

Tudun, 253 

Tugal, 342, 359, 380, 382, 385-7 
Tugan, V Tughan. 

Tugaujuk, 374 
Tiigha, V Diia 

TiMian. 299, 323, 325 6, 335, 340, 
361, 378, 398, 405, 421, 469, 
539, 569, 601. 

Tughan Pniucss, 406 
Tughan Tirnur, 475 
Tughan-i-Simkar, 37 
Tugbanjak, 341 
Tughanjik, 310 
Tughansliah, 451 
Tugbata, 14 
Tugbata Noyan, 29 
Tughliik Karauna, 324-5 
Tughrul, 313, 756. 

Tugffli, 219. 

Tugji, 432 
Tiiguz, V Tughu. 

Turns, 211 
Tuka, 380 

Tukai Chiikan, v Targai tuirkan 

Tukal, V Tughan 

Tukai Bakhdu, 149 

Tukal Noyan, 362 

Tukchak, v Tugbanjak 

Tukel Kiitlugh, Prince, 635 

Tukhi, 296 

Tukini, 434 

Tukiti, 212. 


Tuklah, 132 

Tuktai Khatun, 28t^ 298 
Tuktan, 349 • ^ 

Tuktimur, 382-3 

Tuktmi, V Tuktai Khatun 

Tuktukha, 574 

Tukun, V Tukiti 

Tukuz, 253 

Tuladai, Doladai 

Tulan Khatun, 483 

Tiilek, 100, 401, 545, 569, 591, 675, 

Tulka Bakhshi, 443 

Tulkhiz, 653 

Tulm, 15,212, 680. 

Tuma Suta, v Buba Suta 
Tuman, 575 , 

Tuman Aga, 704 
Tumar, v. Tatar 
Tumin, 540. 

Tun, 96, 102 
Tundi, 486 
Tunga, 15 

Tungat IMts , v Taiignu ]\It 
Tunis, 242, 280 
Turabden, 318 
Turakma, 42-3, 85 
Turalje, 96 
Turan, 231 
Turanshah, 702, 751 
Turbat-i'PLudan, 102 
Turcomans, 179 
Tun, 404 
Turjan, 619. 

Turkan Khatun, 219. 

Tiirkan Muran, v Jvmh K 
Turkestan, 98, 154 
Turkhan Khatun, 180, 206, 756 

death oi, 202 

TurlvoimuiN, 68. 167, 219, 255. 271, 
275, 300, 338, 661, 666, 674, 679, 
749 

defeated by liniur, 663 

Kara mam a 11 , 36! 

raid Cilicia, 249 

Turnei, 1 Hudson quoted, 489. 
Tint, 621 
Tuiunji, 267, 

Tunis, 148 
Turuvan, 380 

Tus, 40, 96, 112, 235, 301, 335, 336, 
339, 463, 550, 554, 646, 719, 733, 
738, 748 

fort of, 736 

Tus, Naair ud dm oi, 445 
Tiisal, a Nu^nuI 
Tuslun, 0 l<‘kshiii 
Tiishkinu, 325 
Tutak Ikia, 544, 547, 549 
Tatar, 96, 109, 122, 134 
Tutare, v Khiitarc 
Tutu, 14 

Tutukaj, IK I'ludukaj. 

Tuzin, 213, 680, 
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Tyre, 362 402. 

Tzikarc, 424^ 

Tziklusjuatel, 330 ^ 

Tzkhavat Mts., 424 
Tzkhrazma, v Lomisa 
Tzotae Dadian, 50, 52-3. 

Ubash, Prince, 542 
Ubeh, 384 
Uch, 71, 185 

Uchara Behadur, 659, 722 
Udia, 12 

Ugeto turciman, 348 
Uighar Masud, 314 
Uighnria, 348, 397 
Uigb^urs, 68 

llirads, 97, 271, 296, 635, 637, 639, 
642, 647 

Uirat Tengkir, 213 
Uiratai, 405 
Uirats, V Kalmuks 
Uji, Amir, 565 
Uk, 37 

Ul-Umera, Amir, 692. 

Ulatai, 308 
Ulatair, 346 
Uljai Kutlugh, 572 
Uljai-buka, v. Uljaitu 
Uljaitu Khan, 215, 346, 354, 386, 
406, 408, 410, 414, 434, 463, 480, 
484-5, 534-84, 680, 693, 717. 

and Christians, 543 

and Khutbeh, 581 

— ^ — besieges Rahbet, 566-7 

bnth of, 535 

character of, 573 

coins of, 580 

death of, 573 

encourages work of Rashid 

ud dm, 561. 

encourages work of Was^af, 

564 

equipment of his army, 565-6. 

his religion, 557-9 

concealed by envoy to 

England and France, 576-7. 

in Ghilan, 539-42 

in Sultania, 542. 

invades Syria, 565 

prepares to invade Egypt, 

578-9 

recieves Chinese envoys, 536 

receives letter from Pope 

Clement V, 576 

sends envoys to Egypt, 537 

France, 573-5 

tomb of, 583-4. 

• will of, 573 

Ulugh Khan i A'zani, 185-7. 

Ulugh Noyan, 152 
Ulust Arba quoted, 357 
Umbrella, Khan’s right to use, 109, 
ill. 


Uracg, 66. 

Ungu Timur, 40 
Unkaitu, 704 
Uns, V. Abish Khatun 
Ur Khan, 7 
Urba Kerim, 560 
Qrgenj , 247 
Urha, 48. 

Urmia, Lake, 136, 209, 276, 478 
Urudgerd, 709-10, 755 

captured by Timur, 661 

Urugtu, 253 

Uruk Khatun, 342, 346, 354, 359, 
360-1, 381, 535 
Uruz Buka, 744 
Usal, V Nussai 
Usen, V Hussein 
Ushm, 402 
Ushish, Prince, 542 
Usseil ud dm Rogdi, 42 
Uveis Kutliik, V. Isen Kutlugh 
Uwishjm, 213 

Uz identihecl with Erzerum, 44 
Uz Khan, v (3tuz 
Uzbeg. Atabeg, 2, 4 
Uzbeg Ibn xMpehluvan, 5-6 
Uzbeg Khan, 570, 590, 605, 612, 
623-4, 717. 

■ and Arpagaun, 635. 

Uzbeg, Naib, 440 
Uzbeg Trnmr, 339, 374. 

Uzes, V Turkomans 

Vahram Gagel, 1 1, 52-3, 86 
Vahram, Prince, 12, 25. 
Vaiotz-Tzor, 85 
Valayed, 728 
Valencia, 279 

Vah, Amir, 656, 700, 718-23, 735-6, 
747. 

and Timur, 720-3. 

dresses women as soldiers to 

make army look more numerous, 
719 

executed, 724 

Vah ud din, 151. 

Vahan Ut , 452 
Van, 336, 666, 755. 

Van, Lake, 661 
Vanakan, 26 
Vane, 86 

Varam^Gagel, v Vahram Gagel 
Vaidzia, 421, 

Vartan quoted, 5, 110, 158, 209, 
218-19, 223, 226. 

addresses Khulagu on behalf 

of Christians, 206-7 
Vartenis, 112 
Varioish Koiitsa, 61 
Vasalii, James, 280 
Vasalli, John, 280 
Vasburgan, 661. 

Vasith, 256, 464, 580, 755. ^ 
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Va^saf, quoted, 

Vassit, 132, 327, 673, 679 
Vastan, 336, 755 
\atdces, itmpe*'oi, 47, 81 
\a\scbani, v Owci'^ Klimi 
Vela, Kliatim, 668 
\ela Malik, d Hasan Karliik 
Veiaclar, 597 

Vejih lid din. 545, 547. 549 
Venetidii traders, \l)li'^ald's con- 
cession^ it), 632 

and M( alkalis, 631 

\cnice, 367 
\"eramni, 410 
Victoiy, Hill ol, 437-8 
\irdgan, 607 

Wadi al Klin/inadai , 438 
AVdjili Lid dm I smack 656 
Wakbl, 127 

Waklioucht ([noted, 23 
Wakbtanu, 86. 329-30, 357. 422. 

425-6. 435, 439, 472, 542-3 
Wakhtang II. 683 
Wakhtung HI, 683 
Wakhucht, 51 
Wakhusiit quoted, 300, 543 
Walad, Sbah, 680 
Wang Khan, 90, 260 
Wasith, 665, 668, 672 
Wassal quoted, 115, 122 3, 136. 
209, 218, 222, 229, 231-4, 239 
40, 245. 252, 261 4. 266, 270 
272, 276, 282-3, 286, 289, 292, 
296. 298, 300-5, 307-8 312-15, 
317, 321, 342-3, 369, 387, 434, 
438, 532, 538-9, 560, 563, 566. 
568,595,687 

presents ]iis voiks to Hba^aii 

466 

work ol ])raibcd \>\ Id|aitu, 

564 

Well quoted, 4. 163, 197 218, 225, 
229, 232, 243, 247, 250, 255. 
257-8, 268, 271 2. 276, 331, 348, 
431, 450, 478, 567, 570, 617, 640. 
642, 657, 662, 666-7, 669, 677, 
679,711,712,714 
Weji lid din, Khoja, 219, 297-8 

— - - PlTip/l 1 

Wejili ud dm Masud, 726, 728-32 

attacks Hmat, 730 

Wen tsiing, i emperor, j; Tob Timui 
Wine, destruction oi t‘> a\ett 
calamity, 598 
Wirdansor, 756 
Wusdadar, 595 

Yaballaha, 283 
Yadgar, 330 
Yadgbiar EktaUii, 668 
Yafa, 225 

^ Yaghi Basti, 617, 647. 649, 650, 690 


Yaghnudi, 379, 536. 

Yahaoailalia, 348 * 

Yaliia, 317, 715. 

Yahia ibii AbdaOahf, 692 
Yahia Kho|a, 717 
Yaliia Kiera\], 734-5 
Yahia Shah, 696-7, 700, 707, 709- 
10, 713 

Yakub, 13, 15 
Yakub AplmtOh. 273 
Yakub IHgUban, 480 
Yakub ibn Leith, 1 17 
Yakub Shah, 648 
Yakub the Sikiiiji, 45^\ 

Yakuba, 4, 120 

Yakuba Shehrizuri, 460 « 

Yala, Lake Hrmia 
Yalgu, V Habghii 
Yalkhur, 2 12 
Yalus, 723 

Yaniin ud dm ToghiaM, 628 
Yaniiik, 484. 

* Yanbulak, 6t>2. 

Yanhia ibn Khalid, 726 
Yankaji No van, 298 
Yaniia, B tie, 349 
Yar Ahmed, 552 
Yarghiiji, 301 
YaHigh, dernation of, 356 
Yas, 534 
Yasaul, 538 
Yasaiir, 617 
Yasaiir the Grctit, 232 
Yasaur the Little, 232 
Yaslmgha, 238, 275 
Yd’i Buka, 306 
^7iv,r, . Ya/t r 

Yadmmt. 157, 159, 2h 5, 213. 218- 
19,234 5,211. 25tk 265. 283, 314, 
680 

Yasmieel 731 
Ya >>aii', 550 , 569 

Yassaur, 15, 103, 235, 590, 598, 
591 

Yassji'i No\oii, 48 
Yasm\ ui , 1T74 
Yassi Hapaii, 747 
Yatmidi Kush|i, 331 
Yazer, 729 30 
Yediitai, 400 

Yeltuiniish, Lrincess, 379. 

Yendi, 748 
Yermaus 694 5 
Yesas, V Yasaur the (Ireat 
Yesaul, read Yassaiil. u 
Yesd, sec Ye/d 
Yesen Timur, Briike, 183 
Yt'hed, Vmir, 637 
Yesidi (devibvorsliipping Kurds), 
162 

Yessur, 305 
568 

Yessugat, 184, 
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Yessulim, 184 
Yesu Kurkant 321 * 

Yesii XimiTr, 316. 

Yesiibuka Kuikan, 3D7 
Yesudar, 213, 303, 680 
Yesuium, 336 
Yetmish, 480 

Yezd, 3, 220, 221, 359, 383, 497, 
507, 629. 616. 667, 690-1, 695, 
697.700,707.709,711 15 

atabegs of, 693 

note on, 756-7. 

Yczid, Khalif, 465 

Yisubiika Kiirkan, 261 

Yisimchm, 213, 224, 241 

Yisul, V Yisnn«.hm 

Yoane, 300 

Yor River, 7, 224 

Yuan Slu quoted, 95, 106, 488 

Y lun, V Yun ( lai baiii 

Yul Kullugh, 321, 409, 680. 

Yula Timur, 301 
Yulak Kosluik Murad, 568 
Yule, ColomI, quoted, 85, 91, 92, 
307-8, 347, 377, 389, 418, 629 
Yumai, Amii, 597 
Yun Garbani, 719, 721 
Yunih Seninani, Khoja, 736 
Yusagaj, 367. 479 
Yiibhniiit, read 5kisinmit, q v 
Yiibut, 752. 

Yusuf Bekn, 596-7 
Yusuf Shah, 238, 240, 300, 312, 315, 
317, 358, 680 
Vuz Agadi, p Kamsiun. 


Zaal Mahk. 544. 

Zab River, 245. 

Zabel, 681-2 

Zabir Majtl iid dm Isa, 686. 
Zacchieus, 183, 

Zadcli, Klian, 700. 

Zafey A"a;?2r/M|uot4 d, Jo3 
Zagan, 352, 432-3. , 

Zahir, 12, 256 . 

Za In Fits, 347 

Zain al Abidin, 7tH).3, 707-14, 
749 50, 755 

captured by Mu^a Shhker, 

710 

impnsoned at StTiseh, 709 

Zamllahdi, 149 51, 169 
Zam lid dm, 427 

Zam lul dm, Abubekr Taibadi, 70H, 
745 

Zam ud dm \biil Miiayul Suhinan, 
202 

Zam ud dm Alludiz, 257. 

Zam ud dinllaledi, 142 
Zam ud din K1 Hati/i, 1 15. 

Zam ud dm Kazviiii, t)74, 

Zdkana, 82-3, 86, 190 


Zakj^ani. 627. 

Zal, Ri\er, 71 1 
Z<mnl I bn All, 175 
Zjinlnin, 585 
Zangan, 388 
Zonglii N.tkhjnani, 116 
Zanj an, 15. 

Zavah, 726 

Zawali (Turbat-iTIaulan), 102 
Zt bi, 205 
Zf idan, 718, 

Zek, 119. 

Ztiilmn, 589 

e\*ih‘d, 590 

Zengan, 235 

Zengi, 325 

Zarnmn 6, 325-6 

Zen)an,26l. 382, 386, 596 

Zenk Abad, 22 

Z(uaj uti flin Imzh, 319 

Zeravi, Sultan Shah, 651 

Ztrban, 437 

Zernun, 43B 

Zer\\,ma, 325 

Ziael iMulk, Palace of, 661. 

Ziai 111 Mulk, 593 
Zihem, 454 

Zi] llkham *’ quoted, 282 
Zman, 87 
Zmtlm, 510 
Zira, Lake <4, 163. 

Ziikuh, 96 
Zi/a, Lake, 161 

Zoban BegUay (piob.ably Choban, 
q ) 

Zobir Mt , 344 


APPENDIX TO INDEX TO 
VOLUME III 

Tht‘f(4lowmg IS a list of the best- 
knoivii piopi ‘1 names mentioned 
in Vo.lume III spedt m tlu‘ gciieiaily 
acetqited fashion , against each of t 
whidi \Mil be louiid tiie ^mnant 
spellings appealing m the volume. 

xVbulastayn, u Ablcstm, Ablastan 

'Add, a Vadil, Adel 
•Mzal, a \ldal. 

Adieg, V iubeg, Ib(‘g. 

'Ala, V Mill 

' \nah, V Aana, Anah 
Aias, Ayas. 

‘Aziz, V A/is, Aziz 
‘A'zud, V Adhad, Azd 
Balia, t; Bahia, 

Khzaetpol, v. JeIiza\t‘tpol ^ 
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Daxvlat, V. Devlet. 

Erzeram, v Arzeron 

Ganja, v, Gandja, Gandza, Kantzag. 

Hulagu, V Khulagu 

*Imdd, V, Amad, Emad, Imad. 

*Izz, V Az, Iz. 

Juwciiii, V, Jinveni. 

Kaviyan, v Gavian, Giawe. 

Sa'id, V, Said 


Sava, V Sava, Savah. Saveh, Sawa, 

Saw eh * ^ 

Say y id, v Said K 
Sharat, v Shenf. 

Zdhir, ) V Sahir, Sehir, Dahir, 
Zahir, J Dhahir, 

Zdkani, v Zakyani. 

Zayn, v Sam, Scin. 

Zohak, V. Sohak. 
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